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THE LIFE 



OF 

RICHARD SAVAGE. 



It has been observed in all ages, that the advantages of na- 
ture or of fortune have contributed very little to the promotion 
of happiness ; and that those whom the splendor of their rank, 
or the extent of their capacity, have placed upon the summits 
of human life, have not often given any just occasion to envy 
in those who look up to them from a lower station. Whether 
it be that apparent superiority incites great designs, and great 
designs are naturally liable to fatal miscarriages ; Or that the 
general lot of mankind is misery, and the misfortunes of those 
whose eminence drew upon them an universal attention, have 
been more carefully recorded, because they were more gene- 
rally observed, and have in reality been only more conspicu- 
ous than those of others, not more frequent, or more severe. 

That affluence and power, advantages extrinsic and adven- 
titious, and therefore easily separable from those by whom 
Ihey are possessed, should very often flatterthe mind with ex- 
pectations of felicity which they cannot give, raises no asto- 
nishment : but it seems rational to hope, that intellectual * 
greatness should produce better effects ; that minds qualified 
for great attainments should first endeavour their own benefit ; 
and that they who are most able to teach others the way to 
happiness, should with most certainty follow it themselves. 

But this expectation, however plausible, has been very fre- 
quently disappointed. The heroes of literary as well as civil 
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history have been very often no less remarkable for wh<o// 
have suffered, than for what they have achieved; and v *>/ai 
have been m itten only to enumerate the miseries of the lea 
ed, and relate their unhappy lives, and untimely deaths. 

To. these mournful narratives, I am about to add the I 
of Richard Savage, a man whose writings entitle him to 
eminent rank in the classes of learning, and whose misfortui 
claim a degree of compassion, not always due to the unhapp 
as they were often the consequences of the crimes of othei 
rather than his own. 

In the year 1697, Anne Countess of Macclesfield, having 1 
ved for some time upon very uneasy terms with her husbanc 
thought a public confession of adultery the most obvious an 
expeditious method of obtaining her liberty; and therefore des 
clared, that the child, with which she was then great, was be~ 
gotten by the Earl Rivers. This, as may be easily imagined, 
made her husband no less desirous of a separation than herself, 
and he prosecuted his design in the most effectual manner ; for 
he applied not to the ecclesiastical courts for a divorce, but to the 
parliament for an act, by which his marriage might be dissol- 
ved, the nuptial contract totally annulled, and the children of 
his wife illegitimated. This act, after the usual deliberation, 
he obtained, though without the approbation of some, who 
considered marriage as an affair only cognizable by ecclesiasti- 
cal judges;* and on March 3d was separated from his wife, 
whose fortune, which was very great, was repaid her; and 

* Tliis year was made remarkable by the dissolution of a mar- 
riage solemnized in the face of the church. Salmons Review. 

- The following protest is registered in the books of the House 
tf&ords. 

Dissentient. 

Because we conceive that this is the first bill of that nature that 
hath passed, where there was not a divorce first obtained in the 
Spiritual Court ; which we look upon as an ill precedent, and 
may be of dangerous consequence in the future. 

Halifax. Rochester. 
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who having, as well as her husband, the liberty of making 
smother choice, was in a short time married to Colonel Brett. 

While the Earl of Macclesfield was prosecuting this affair, 
his wife was, on the 10th of January 1697-8, delivered of a 
son, and the Earl Rivers, by appearing to consider him as 
his own, left none any reason to doubt of the sincerity of her 
declaration; for he was his godfather, and gave him his own 
name, which by his direction was inserted in the register of 
St. Andrew's parish in Holborn, but unfortunately left him 
to the care of his mother, whom, as she was now set free 
from her husband, he probably imagined likely to treat with 
great tenderness the child that had contributed to so pleasing 
an event. It is not indeed easy to discover what motives 
could be found to over- balance that natural affection of a 
parent, or what interest could be promoted by neglect or cru- 
elty. The dread of shame or of poverty, by which some 
wretches have been incited to abandon or to murder their chil- 
dren, cannot be supposed to have affected a woman who had' 
proclaimed her crime, and solicited reproach, and on whom 
the clemency of the legislature had undeservedly bestowed a 
fortune, which would have been very little diminished by the 
expences which the care of her child could' have brought upon 
her. It was therefore not likely that she would be wicked 
without temptation, that she would look upon her son from his 
birth with a kind of resentment and abhorrence ; and, instead 
of supporting, assisting, and defending him, delight to see 
him struggling with misery, or that she would take every op* 
portunity of aggravating his misfortunes, and obstructing his 
resources, and with an implacable and restless cruelty conti- 
nue her persecution from the first hour of his life to the last. 

But whatever were her motives, no sooner was her son boA, 
than she discovered a resolution of disowning him ; and in a, 
very short time removed him from her sight, by committing 
him to the care. of a poor woman, whom she directed to edu- 
cate him as her own, anji enjoined never to inform him of his 
true parents. 
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Such was the beginning of the life of Richard Savage : Bora 
with a legal claim to honor and to affluence, he was in two 
months illegitimated by the parliament, and disowned by his 
mother, doomed to poverty and obscurity, and launched upon 
the ocean of life, only that he might be swallowed by its 
quicksands* or dashed uj>on its rocks. 

His mother could not indeed infect others with the same cru- 
elty. As it was impossible to avoid the enquiries which the cu- 
riosity or tenderness of her relations made after her child, she 
was obliged to give some account of the measures that she had 
taken; and her mother, the Lady Mason, whether in appro- 
bation of her design, or to prevent more criminal contrivan- 
ces, engaged to transact with the nurse, to pay her for her 
care, and to superintend the education of the child. 

In this charitable office she was assisted by his godmother 
Mrs. Lloyd, who, while she lived, always looked upon him with 
that tenderness, which the barbarity of his mother made pecu- 
liarly necessary; but her death, which happened in his tenth 
year, was another of the misfortunes of his childhood; for though 
she kindly endeavoured to alleviate his loss by a legacy of 
three hundred pounds, yet, he had none to prosecute his claim, 
to shelter him from oppression, or call in law to the assistance 
of justice, her will was eluded by the executors, and no part 
of the money was ever paid. 

He was, however, not yet wholly abandoned. The Lady 
Mason still continued her care, and directed him to be placed 
at a small grammar-school near St. Alban's, where he was cal- 
led by the name of his nurse, without the least intimation that 
he had a claim to any other. 

Here he was initiated in literature, and passed through se- 
veral of the classes, with what rapidity or what applause can- 
not now be known. As he always spoke with respect of his 
master, it is probable that the mean rank, in which he then ap- 
peared, did not hinder his getnns from being distinguished, 
or his industry from being rewarded; and if in so low a state 
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he obtained distinction and rewards, it is not likely that they 
were gained but by genius and industry. 

It is very reasonable to conjecture, that his application was 
equal to his abilities, because his improvement was more than 
proportioned to the opportunities which he enjoyed ; nor can it 
be doubted, that if his earliest productions had been preser- 
ved, like those of happier students, we might in some have 
found vigorous sallies of that sprightly humour which distin- 
guishes The Author to be let, and in others, strong touches of 
that ardent imagination which painted the solemn scenes of 
The Wanderer. 

While he was thus cultivating his genius, his father the Earl 
Rivers was seized with a distemper, which in a short time put 
an end to his life. He had frequently enquired after his son, and 
had always been amused with fallacious and evasive answers ; 
but being now in his own opinion on his death-bed, he thought 
it his duty to provide for him among his other natural children, 
and therefore demanded a positive account of him, with an 
importunity not to be diverted or denied. His mother, who. 
could no longer refuse an answer, determined at least to give 
such as should put him off for ever from that happiness which 
competence affords, and therefore declared that he was dead ; 
which is perhaps the first instance of a lie invented by a mo- 
ther to deprive her son of a provision which was designed him 
by another, and which she could not expect herself, though 
he should lose it. 

This was therefore an act of wickedness which could not be 
defeated, because it could not be suspected; the Earl did not 
imagine, that there could exist in a human form a mother 
that would ruin a son without enriching herself, and therefore 
bestowed upon some other person six thousand pounds, which 
he had in his will bequeathed to Savage. 

The same cruelty which incited his mother to intercept this 
provision which had been intended him, prompted her in a 
short time to another project, •* project worthy of such a dis- 
-position. She endeavoured to rid herself from the dangef of 
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being at any time made known to him, by sending him se- 
cretly to the American plantations.* 

By whose kindness this scheme was counteracted, or by 
what interposition she was induced to lay aside her design, I 
know not ; it is not improbable that the Lady Mason might 
persuade or compel her to desist, or perhaps she could not ea- 
sily find accomplices wicked enough to concur in so cruel an 
action ; for it may be conceived, that those who had by a long 
gradation of guilt hardened their hearts against the sense of 
common wickedness, would yet be shocked at the design of a 
mother to expose her son to slavery and want, to expose him 
without interest, and without provocation ; and Savage might 
6n this occasion find protectors and advocates among those 
who had long traded in crimes, add whom compassion had ne- . 
ver touched before. 

Being hindered, by whatever irieans, from banishing him 
into another country, she formed soon after a scheme for bu- 
rying him in poverty and obscurity in his own ; and that his 
station of life, if not the place of his residence, might keep 
him for ever at a, distance from her, she ordered him to be pla- 
ced with a shoemaker in Holborn, that after the usual time of 
trial, he might become his apprentice. f 

It is generally reported, that this project was for some, time 
Successful, and that Savage was employed at the awl longer 
than he was willing to confess ; nor was it perhaps any great 
advantage to him, that an unexpected discovery determined 
him to quit his occupation. 

About this time his nurse, who had always treated him as 
her own son, died ; and it was natural for him to take care of 
those effects, Which by her death were, as he imagined, be- 
come his own $ he therefore went to her house, opened her 
boxes, and examined her papers, among which he found some 



* Savage's Ptefac+t<? his Miscellany. 
f Preface to SMgt>s Miscellanies. 
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letters written to her by the Lady Mason, which informed him 
of his birth, and the reasons for which it was concealed. 

He was now no longer satisfied with the employment which 
had been allotted him, but thought he had a right to share the 
affluence of his mother, and therefore without scruple, applied 
to her as her son, and made use of every art to awaken her 
tenderness, and attract her regard. But neither his letters, 
nor the interposition of those friends which his merit or his dis- 
tress procured him, madeany impression upon her mind : She 
at ill resolved to neglect, though she could no longer disown him. 

It was to no purpose that-he frequently solicited her to ad- 
mit him to see her ; she avoided* him with the most vigilant 
precaution, and ordered him to be excluded from her house, by 
whomsoever he might be introduced, and what reason soever 
he might give for entering it. 

Savage was at the same time so touched with the discovery 
of his real mother, that it was his frequent practice to walk 
in the dark evenings * for several hours before her door, in 
hopes of seeing her as she might come by accident to the win- 
dow, or cross her apartment with a caudle in her hand. 

But all his assiduity and tenderness were without effect, for 
he could neither soften her heart, nor open her hand, and waa 
reduced to the utmost miseries of want, while he was endea- 
vouring to awaken the affection of a mother : He was therefore 
obliged to seek some other means of support, and having no 
profession, became, by necessity, an author. 

At this time the attention of all the literary world was en- 
grossed by the Bangorian controversy, which filled the press 
with pamphlets, and the coffee-houses with disputants. Of 
this subject, as most popular, he made choice for his first at- 
tempt, and without any other knowledge of the question, than 
he had casually collected from conversation, published a poem 
jgainst the bishop. 

* See the Plain Jfealer. 
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What was the success or merit of this performance I k 
not ; it was probably lost among the innumerable pampl 
to which that dispute gave occasion. Mr. Savage was hin 
in a little time ashamed of it, and endeavoured to suppres 
hy destroying all the copies he could collect. 

He then attempted a more gainful kind of writing,* a* 
in his eighteenth year offered to the stage a comedy borrov 
from a Spanish plot, which was refused by the players, s 
was therefore given by him to Mr. Bullock, who, hav 
more interest, made some slight alterations, and brought 
upon the stage, under the title of f Woman's a Riddle, but ; 
Jowed the unhappy author no part of the profit. 

Not discouraged however at his repulse, he wrote two ye? 
afterwards Love in a Veil, another comedy, borrowed lit 
wise from the Spanish, but with little better success than b 
fore ; for though it was received and acted, yet it appeared 
late in the year, that the author obtained no other advanta 
from it, than the acquaintance of Sir Richard Steele, and M 
Wilkes ; by whom he was pitied, caressed, and relieved. 

Sir Richard Steele having declared in his favour with all t 
ardor of benevolence which constituted his character, prom 
ted his interest with the utmost zeal, related his misfortune 
applauded his merit, took all opportunities of recommendi 
him, and asserted, J that 'the inhumanity of his mother h 
given him a right to find every good man his father.' 

Nor was Mr. Savage admitted to his acquaintance on] 
but to his confidence, of which he sometimes related an i 
stance too extraordinary to be omitted, as it affords a very ji 
idea of his patron's character. 

He was once desired by Sir Richard, with an air of the i 
most importance, to come very early to his house the ne 

* Jacob'* lives of Dramatic Poets. 

f Thh play was first printed in 8co. afterwards in \2mo. t 
fifth edition. ^ 
} See the Plain DeaUr. . * 
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naming. Mr, Savage came as he had promised) found the 
chariot- at the door, and Sir Richard waiting for him, and ready 
to go out. What wa| intended, and whither they were to go, 
Savage could not conjecture, and .was not willing to enquire ; 
but immediately seated himself with Sir Richard ; the coach- 
map was ordered to drive, and they hurried with the utmost 
expedition to Hyde-Park Corner, where they stopped at a petty 
tavern, and retired to a private room. Sir Richard then infor- 
med him, that he intended to publish a pamphlet, and that 
he had desired him to come thither that he might write for him. 
They soon sat down to the work. Sir Richard dictated, and 
Savage wrote, till the dinner that had been ordered was put 
upon the table. Savage was surprised at the meanness of 
the entertainment, and after some hesitation ventured to ask 
for wine, which Sir Richard, not without reluctance, ordered 
to be brought. They then finished their dinner, and proceeded 
in their pamphlet, which they concluded in the afternoon. 

Mr. Savage then imagined his task over, and expected that 
Sir Richard would call for the reckoning, and return home: 
but his expectations deceived him, for Sir Richard told him, 
that he was without money, and that the pamphlet must be sold 
before the dinner could be paid for ; and Savage was therefore 
obliged to go and offer their new production to sale for two 
guineas, which with some difficulty he obtained. Sir Richard 
then returned home, having retired thatday only to avoid his 
creditors, and composed the pamphlet only to discharge his 
reckoning. 

Mr. savage related another fact equally uncommon, which, 
though it has no relation to his life, ought to be preserved. 
Sir Richard Steele having one day invited to his house a great 
number of persons of the first quality, they were surprised at 
the number of liveries which surrounded the table ; and after 
dinner, when wine and mirth had set them free from the ob- 
servation of rigid ceremony, one of them enquired ofcSir Rich- 
ard, how such an expeusiw train of domestics could be con- 
sistent with bis fortune. Ar Richard very frankly confessed. 
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that they were fellows of whom he would very willingly be rid. 
And b^ing then asked, why he did not discharge them, de- 
clared that they were bailiffs who bad introduced themselves 
with an execution, and whom, since he*coukl not send them, 
away, he had thought it convenient to embellish with liveries, 
that they might da him credit while they staid. 

His friends were diverted with the expedient, and, by pay- 
ing the debt, discharged their attendance, having obliged Sic 
Richard, to promise that they should never again mid him 
graced' with a retinue of the same kind. 

Under such a tutor, Mr. Savage was not likely to learn pru- 
dence or frugality; and perhaps many of the mtefortunes, 
which the want of those virtues brought upon him in the fol- 
lowing parts of his life, might be justly imputed to so unimr- 
proving an example. 

Nor did the kindness of Sir Richard end in common favours* 
He proposed to have established him in some settled scheme 
of life, and to have contracted a kind of alliance with him, by 
marrying him to a natural daughter, on whom he intended to 
bestow a thousand pounds. But though he was always lavish 
of future bounties, he conducted his affairs in such a manner,., 
that be was very seldom able to keep his promises, or execute 
his own intentions ; and as he was never able to raise the sum 
which he had offered, the marriage was delayed. In the mean, 
time he was officiously informed, that Mr. Savage had ridiculed 
him 5 by which he was so much exasperated, that he withdrew 
the allowance which he had paid him, and never afterwards, 
admitted him to his house. 

It is not indeed unlikely that Savage might, by his impru- 
dence, expose himself to the malice of a tale-bearer; for his pa- 
tron had many follies, which, as his discernment easily disco- 
Tered, his imagination might sometimes incite him to mention 
to© ludicrously. A little knowledge of the world is sufficient to- 
discover that such weakness is very common, and that there 
are few who do not sometimes, iotfee wantonness of thought- 
less mirth, or the heat of transientftesentment, speak of their 
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friends and benefactors with levity and contempt, though in 
their cooler moments they want neither sense of their kind* 
neas$ nor reverence foj^eir virtue. The fault therefore of Mr. 
Savage was rather negligence than ingratitude; but Sir Rich* 
ard must likewise be acquitted of severity, for who is there thai 
can patiently bear contempt from one whom he has relieved 
and supported, whose establishment he has laboured, and 
whose interest he has promoted ? 

He was now agaia abandoned to fortune, without any other 
friend than Mr Wilkes j a man who, whatever were his abili- 
ties or skill as an actor, deserves at least to be remembered for 
his virtues,* which are not often to be found in the world, and 
perhaps less effcen in his profession than in others. To be hu- 
mane,' generous, and candid, is a very high degree of merit in 
any case; but those qualities deserve still greater praise, whett 
they are found in that condition, which makes almost every 
other man, for whatever reason, contemptuous, insolent, peUw- 
lant, selfish, and brutal: 

* As it is a loss to mankind when, any good action is forgotten*. 
I shall insert another instance of Mr. Wilkes* generosity very /i/- 
tle kno'vn. Mr. Smith, a gentleman educated at Dublin, being 
hindered by an impediment in his pronunciation from engaging in 
orders, for which his friends designed him r left his own countfy p 
and came to London in guest of employment, but found his solid' 
tations fruitless, and his necessities every day more pressing. • In 
this distress he wrote a tragedy, and offered it to the players, by 
whom it was rejected. Thus were his last hopes defeated, and 
he had no other prospect than of the most deplorable poverty. But 
Mr. Wilkes thought his performance, though not perfect, at least 
worthy of some reward, and therefore offered him a benejit. This 
favour he improved with so much diligence, that the house afford- 
ed him a considerable sum, with which he went to Leyden, appli- 
ed himself to the study of physic, and prosecuted his design with 
so much diligence and success, that, when Dr. Boerhaave was 
desired by the Czarina to recommend proper persons to introduce 
into Russia the practice and study of physic, Dr. Smith was one of 
those whom he selected. He had a considerable pension settled on 
him at his arrival, and was one of the chief physicians at the 
Russian court. 
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As Mr. Wilkes was one of those Co whom calamity seldom 
complained without relief, he naturally took an unfortunate 
wit into his protection, and not only a^spted him in any casual 
distresses, but continued an equal and steady kindness to U* 
time of his death. 

By his interposition Mr. Savage once obtained from his mo* 
ther * fifty pounds, and a promise of one hundred and fifty 
more; but it was the fate of this unhappy man, that few pro* 
mises of any advantage to him were performed. His mother 
was infected among others with the general madness of th» 
South Sea traffic; and, having been disappointed in her ex- 
pectations, refused to pay what perhaps nothing but the pros- 
pect of sudden affluence prompted her to promise. 

Being thus obliged to depend upon the friendship of Mr. 
Wilkes, he was consequently an assiduous frequenter of the* 
theatres ; and in a short time the amusements of the stage took 
such possession of his mind, that he never was absent from » 
play in several years. 

This constant attendance naturally procured him the ac- 
quaintance of the players, and, among others, of Mrs. Oldfield, 
who was so much pleased with his conversation, and touched" ■ 
with his misfortunes, that she allowed him a settled pension of 
fifty pounds a year, which was during her life regularly paid. 

That this act of generosity may receive its due praise, and- 
that the good actions of Mrs. Oldfield may not be sullied 
by her general character, it is proper to mention what Mr* 
Savage often declared on the strongest terms, that he never* 
saw her alone, or in any other place than behind the scenes. 

At her death he endeavoured to shew his gratitude in the 
most decent manner, by wearing mourning as for a mother; 
but did not celebrate her in elegies, because he knew that too- 
great profusion of praise would only have revived those faults 
which his natural equity did not allow him to think less, be- 

* This I write vpon the credit of the author of his life, which 
teas published 1727. 
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cause they were committed by one who favoured him 5 but of 
which, though his virtue would not endeavour to palliate them, 
hii gratitude would not suffer him to prolong the memory, or 
diffuse the censure. 

In his Wanderer, he has indeed taken an opportunity of 
mentioning her, but celebrates her not for her virtue, but her 
beauty, an excellence which none ever denied her : this is the 
only encomium with which he has rewarded her liberality, and 
perhaps he has even in this been too lavish of his praise. He 
seems to have thought, that never to mention his benefactress 
would have an appearance of ingratitude, though io have dedi- 
cated any particular performance to her memory would have 
only betrayed an officious partiality, that without exalt- 
ing her character, would have depressed his own. 

He had sometimes, by the kindness of Mr Wilkes, the ad- 
vantage of a benefit, on which occasions he often received un- 
common marks of regard and compassion ; and was once told 
by the Duke of Dorset, that it was just to consider him as an 
injured nobleman, and that in his opinion the nobility oughtio 
think themselves obliged, without solicitation, to take every 
opportunity of supporting him by their countenance and patro- 
nage. But he had generally the mortification to hear that 
the whole interest of his mother was enployed to frustrate his 
applications, and that she never left any expedient untried, 
by which he might be cut off from the possibility of supporting 
life. The same disposition she endeavoured to diffuse among 
all those over whom nature or fortune gave her any influence, 
and indeed succeeded too well in her design ; but could not al- 
ways propagate her effrontery with her cruelty, for some of 
those, whom she incited against him, were ashamed of their 
own conduct, and boasted of that relief which they never gave 
him. 

In this censure I do not indiscriminately involve all his rela- 
tions; for he has mentioned with gratitude the humanity of 
one Lady, whose name I am now unable to recollect, and to 
whom therefore I cannot pay the praises which she deserves 
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for having acted well in opposition to influence, prece^, 
example. 

The punishment which our laws inflict upon those pare 
who murder their infants is well known, nor has its just 
ever been contested ; but if they deserve death, who dostro; 
child in its birth, what pains can be severe enough for her w 
forbears to destroy him only to inflict sharper miseries up 
him ; who prolongs his life only to make it miserable ; ai 
who exposes him, without care and without pity, to the no 
lice of oppression, the caprices of chance, and the temptatic 
of poverty ; who rejoices to see him overwelmed with cal 
mities; and, when his own industry, or the charity of otbe 
has enabled him to rise for a short time above his miseri< 
plunges him again into his former distress ? 

The kindness of his friends not affording him any const* 
-supply, and the prospect of improving his fortune, by enli 
ging his acquaintance necessarily leading him to places ofe 
pence, he found it necessary * to endeavour once more 
dramatic poetry, for which he was now better qualified by 
more extensive knowledge, and longer observation. But h 
ving been unsuccessful in comedy, though rather for want 
opportunities than genius, he resolved now to try whether 
should not be more fortunate in exhibiting a tragedy. 

The story which he chose for the subject was that of Sir Th 
mas Overbuy, a story well adapted to the stage, though pc 
haps not far enough removed from the present age, to ado 
properly the fictions necessary to complete the plan : for t 
mind, which naturally loves truth, is always most offend 
with the. violation of those truths of which we are most certai 
and we of course conceive those facts most certain, which a 
preach nearest to our own time. 

Out of this story he formed a tragedy, which, if the c: 
cumstances in which he wrote it be considered, will afford 
•ace an uncommon proof of strength of genius, and evenness 
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»ind, of a serenity not to be ruffled, and an imagination not 
to be suppressed. 

During a considerable part of the time in which he was em- 
ployed upon this performance, he was without lodging, and of- 
ten without meat ; nor had be any other conveniences for 
study than the fields or the street allowed him; there he usM 
to walk and form his speeches, and afterwards step into a shop, 
beg for a few moments the use of the pen and ink, and write 
down what he had composed, upon paper which he had picked 
up by accident. 

If the performance of a writer thus distressed is not perfect, 
its faults ought surely to be imputed to a cause very different 
from want of genius, and must rather excite pity than provoke 
•ensure. 

But when under these discouragements the tragedy was 
finished, there yet remained the labour of introducing it on 
the stage, an undertaking, which, to an ingenuous mind, was 
in a very high degree vexatious and disgusting; for, having 
little interest or reputation, he was obliged to submit himself 
wholly to the players, and admit, with whatever reluctance, 
the emendations of Mr. Cibber, which he always considered 
as the disgrace of his performance. 

He had indeed in Mr. Hill another critic of a very different 
class, from whose friendship he received great assistance on 
many occasions, and whom he never mentioned but with the 
utmost tenderness and regard. He had been for some time 
distinguished by him with very particular kindness, and on 
this occasion it was natural to apply to him as an author of an 
established character. He therefore sent this tragedy to him, 
with a short copy of verses, in which he desired his cor- 
rection. Mr. Hill, whose humanity and politeness are ge- 
nerally known, readily complied with his request; but as he 
is remarkable for singularity of sentiment, and bold experi- 
ments in language, Mr. Savage did not think his play much 
Improved by his innovation, and had even at that time the cou- 
rage to reject several passages which he could apt approve; 

e 
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ana, what h still more laudable, Mr. Hill tatd the get* 

not to resent the neglect of his alterations, bat 'wrote th 

logue and epilogue, in which he touches on the tircamsfe^^l 

of the author with great tenderness. 

After all these obstructions and compliances, he wa^- . 
Able to bring his play upon the stage in the summer, wh^^^J 
chief actors had retired, and the rest were in possession ^y^tOr 
house for their own advantage. Among these, Mr Savage wm 
admitted to play the part of Sir Thomas Overbury, "by which 
he gained no great reputation, the theatre being a province for 
Which nature seemed not to have designed him ; for neither 1 his 
voice, look, nor gesture, were such as were expected on the 
stage ; *nd he was so much ashamed Of having been reduced to 
appear as a player, that he always blotted out his name from 
the list,' when a copy of his tragedy was to be shown to his 
'friends. 

In the publication Of his performance he was more success- 
ful, for the rays of genius that glimmered in it, that glim- 
mered through all the mists which poverty and Cibber had 
been able to spread over it, procured him the notice and e- 
steem df many persons eminent for their rank, their virtue, 
and their wit. 

'Of this play, acted, printed, arid dedicated, the -accumu- 
lated profits arose to an hundred pounds, -which he thought at 
that time a very large sum, having been never master of *o 
much before. 

In the dedication,* for which he received ten guineas,' there 
is nothing remarkable. The preface contains a very liberal 
encomium on the blooming excellencies of Mr. Theophihit 
Cibber, which Mr. Savage could not in the latter part of hisrlfte 
see his friends ribout to read without snatching the play out of 
their hands. The generosity of Mr. Hill did not end on this 
occasion; .for Afterwards, when Mr. Savage's necessities re- 
turned, he encouraged a subscription to a Miscellany of Poem* 



* To "Herbert Tryst, Esq. qf Herefordshire. 
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njt * very extraordinaty manner, by publishing his story in 
the Plain Dealer,* with some affecting lines, which he as- 
serts to have been written by Mr. Savage upon the treatment 
received by htm from his mother, but of which he was him- 
self the author, as Mr. Savage afterwards declared. Tbr 
lines, and the paper in which they were inserted, had a ve 
powerful effect upon all but his mother, whom, by making h< . 
cruelty more public, they only hardened in her aversion. 

Mr. Hill not only promoted the subscription to the Miscella- 
ny, but furnished likewise the greatest part of the Poems of 
which it is composed, and particularly The Happy Man, 
which he published as a specimen. 

The subscriptions of those whom these papers should influ- 
ence to patronise merit in distress, without any other solicita- 
tion, were directed to be left at Button's coffee-house ; and 
Mr. Savage going thither a few days afterwards, without 
expectation of any effect from his proposal, found to his sur- 
prise seventy gumeas,f which had been sent him in conse- 
quence of the compassion excited by Mr. Hill's pathetic repre- 
sentation. 

To this Miscellany he wrote a preface, in which he gives 
an account of his mother's cruelty in a very uncommon strain 
ef humour, and with a gaiety of imagination, which the suc- 
cess of his subcription probably produced. 

* The Pxaim Dbaler, was a periodical paper, written by Mr. 
HUlnudMi. Bond, whom Mr, Savage called the two contending 
powers of light and darkness. They wrote by turns each six Es-, 
says; and the character of the work was observed regularly to rite 
in Mr. HiWt weeks and fill in Mr. Bond's. 

f The nanus of those whoso generously contributed to his r*~> 
li$f 3 Aauing mentioned in a former account, ought not to be 
emitted here* fyey the Dutchess of Cleveland, Lady Chey* 
ney, Lady Castlemain, Lady Gower, Lady Lecfimere, tho 
Q utfh m Dawager and Qutcbess pf Rutland, Lady Strafford, the 
Countess JXowagtr of rFarwkk, Mr*. Mary Fhyer, Mrs. So* 
fuel Ned, Jhike j*f Rutland, Lordfxainshawugh, Lord MiU 
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The dedication is addressed to the Lady Mary Wortly 3\To* 
tague, whom he flatters without reserve, and, to confess tbi 
truth, with very little * art. The same observation may 5t 
extended to all his descriptions : his compliments are con- 
strained and violent, heaped together without the grace ol 
order, or the decency of introduction : he seems to have writ* 
ten his panegyrics for the perusal only of his patrons, and to 
have imagined that he had no other task than to pamper them 
with praises however gross, and that flattery would make its 
way to the heart, without the assistance of elegance or in- 
vention. 

Soon afterwards the death of the king furnished a general 
subject for a poetical contest, in which Mr. Savage engaged, 
and is allowed to have carried the prize of honour from his 
competitors ; but 1 know not whether he gained by his per- 
formance any other advantage than the increase of his repu- 
tation ; though it must certainly have been with farther views 
that he prevailed upon himself to attempt a species of writing, 
of which all the topics had been long before exhausted, and 
which was made at once difficult by the multitudes that had 
failed in it, and those that had succeeded. 

He was now advancing in reputation, and though frequently 
involved in very distressful perplexities, appeared however to 

* This the following extract from it will prove. 

— " Since our Country has been honoured with the glory of 
" your wit, as elevated and immortal as your soul, it no longer 
" remains a doubt whether your sex have strength of mind inpro~ 
" portion to their sweetness. There is something in your verses 
" as distinguished as your air. — They are as strong as truth, as 
" deep as reason, as clear as innocence, and as smooth as beau- 
M ty. — They contain a nameless and peculiar mixture of force and 
u grace, which is at once so moving ty serene, and so majestically 
" lovely, that it is too amiable to appear any wheti but in your eyes 
" and in your writings. 

" As fortune is not more my enemy than I am the enemy of 
"flattery, I know not how I can forbeur this application to yout 
" Ladyship, because there is scarce a possibility that I should say 
" more than I believe, when t am speaking of your Excellence*'* - 
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be gaining upon mankind, when both his fame and his life 
were endangered by an event, of which it is not yet deter- 
mined, whether it ought to be mentioned as a crime or a cala- 
mity. 

On the 20th of November 1727, Mr. Savage came from 
Richmond, where he then lodged, that he might pursue his 
studies with less interruption, with an intent to discharge 
another lodging which he had in Westminster; and acci-* 
dentally meeting two gentlemen his acquaintances, whose 
names were Merchant and Gregory, he went in with them 
to a neighbouring coffee-house, and sat drinking till it was late, 
it being in no time of Mr. Savage's life any part of his cha- 
racter to be the first of the company that desired to separate* 
He would willingly have gone to bed in the same house, but 
there was not room for the whole company, and therefore 
they agreed to ramble about the streets, and divert themselves 
with such amusements as should offer themselves till morning. 

In their walk they happened unluckily to discover a light in 
Robinson's coffee-house, near Charing-cross, and therefore 
went in. Merchant, with some rudeness, demanded a room, 
and was told that there was a good fire in the next parlour, 
which the company were about to leave, being then paying 
their reckoning. Merchant, not satisfied with this answer, 
rushed into the room, and was followed by his companions. 
He then petulantly placed himself between the company and 
the fire, and soon after kicked down the table. , This produ- 
ced a quarrel, swords were drawn on both sides, and one Mr. 
James Sinclair was killed. Savage, having wounded likewise 
a maid that held him, forced his way with Merchant out of the 
house ; but being intimidated and confused, without resolution 
either to fly or stay, they were taken in a back-court by one of 
the company and some soldiers, whom he had called to his as- 
sistance. 

Being secured and guarded that night, they were in the mor- 
ning carried before three justices, who committed them to tho 
Gatehouse, from whence, upon the death of Mr. Sinclair, which 
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happened the mm day, they were removed \m the sngj 

Newgate, where they were, however treated with boom diet 
tion, exempted from the ignominy of chains, and eon& 
net among the common criminals, but in the Preasyard. 

When the day of trial came, the court was crowded in a v 
unusual manner, and the public appeared to interest itael 
In a cause of general concern. The witnesses against Mr. S 
age and his friends were, the woman who kept the house, who 
was a house of ill fame, and her maid, the- mem who were in I 
room with Mr. Sinclair, and a woman of the town, whohndbei 



drinking with them, and with whom one of them had been i 



n bed. They swore in general, that Merchant gave the prov^^ 
eation, which Savage and Gregory drew their swords to juatifyj 
that Savage drew first, and that he stabbed Sinclair when he we*, 
not in a posture of defence, or while Gregory commanded his 
sword ; that after he had given the thrust he turned pass, and 
would have retired, but that the maid clung round him, ami 
ene of the company endeavoured to detain him, from wheal 
he broke, by cutting the maid on the head, but was afterward! 
taken in a court. 

There was some difference in their depositions ; one did not 
tee Savage give the wound, another saw it given when Sinclair 
held his point towards the ground; and the woman of the tewD 
asserted, that she did not see Sinclair's sword at all : this difr 
fcrence however was very far from amounting to inconsistency! 
but it was sufficient to shew, that the hurry of the dispute was 
such, that it was not easy te discover the truth with relatiea 
to particular circumstances, and that therefore some deduc* 
lions were to be made from the credibility of the testkaoniea* 
Sinclair had declared several times before his death, that ha 
received his wound from Savage, nor did Savage at his trial 
deny the fact, but endeavoured partly to extenuate it, by«t> 
ging the suddenness of the whole action, and the impoasibihtfr 
of any ill design , or premeditated malice, and.partiy tojusthV it 
Jby the necessity of self-defence, and the haz«rd*of his own; 
life, if hahadlortthatoppcite^^ tteihtpeU heofc- 
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iimd, that -natter reason nor law obliged a man to wait for 
taettew which was threatened, and which, if he should suffer 
it, he might never be able to return; that it was always allow- 
able topievent an assault, and to preserve tile by taking away 
taataf the adversary, by wham it was endangered. 

With regard to the violence with which he endeavoured to 
issoape, Jwrfeekred, that it was not his /design to fly faun jus- 
tice, «r nWkne a trial/bat to avoid .the axpenoea and severities 
«f a priaan ; and that.he intended to have appeared At the bar 
sutaout compulaiQn. 

/S2u*defence,wa4ch took iip more than an Jiaur, was heard 
by the multitude that thronged the court; with the most atteor 
-tire aodrespectfcil silence: those who thought he ought not to be 
etcquitted, owned th afcepptause could not be refused him ; ami 
those who before pitied his misfortunes, sow reverenced his 
virilities. 

The witnesses which ap peal ed against him were prayed to 
sbe pctsons of characters which did .not . entitle them to much 
•credit; a 'common strumpet, a woman hy whom strumpets 
•were entertained, and a man hy whom theyvwere supported; 
-and the character of Savage was by .several ^persons af 
•tinction asserted to be that o£ a mod>ft iiwflwpaive man, ant 
inclined to broils, or to insolence, and woe had, to .that- tuna* 
•bceivetdy 4caown for his nusfortuixs.an&hisiwit. 

Hat^his^ audience been his* judges, ne> had .undoubtedly been 
-!«cquittedj ■ but iMr.. Page, whowaataen 4ipon<th* bench, tren- 
>ted him with his usual insolence and severity, and when Jbe 
,iiati<suinmediup the. evidence, endeavoured to. exasperate the 
jury, as Mr. Savage osed tountiat&it, with thjs eloqaent ha- 
rangue: 

" Gentlemen of the jury, you are to consider that Mr. >8ar- 
•* f Gage is a my great man, a< much greater-man than you or I, 
"gentlemen of the jury j that he wears very fine- clothe*, much 
«< /finer dothes, than .you.er.1, ■ gentlemen of the jugy; 4hebhe 
"« : km abundance of money in. his> pocket, much .more money 
^tfcan,yojiorJ, ^otlemeu thegwy ; trnt^nUeueAaf the 
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" jury, is it not a very hard case, gentlemen of the jury, 
" that Mr. Savage should therefore kill you or me, genllemn 
w of the jury?" 

Mr. Savage, hearing hit defence thus misrepresented, ani 
the men who were to decide his fate incited against him by 
invidious comparisons, resolutely asserted, that his cause wai 
not candidly explained, and began to recapitulate what he hat 
before said with regard to his condition, and the necessity of 
endeavouring to escape the expences of imprisonment; bet 
the judge having ordered him to be silent, and repeated hil 
orders without effect, commanded that he should be takea 
from the bar by force. 

The jury then heard the opinion of the judge, that good cha- 
racters were of no weight against positive evidence, thougi 
they might turn the scale where it was doubtful, and that 
though, when two men attack each other, the death of either 
is only man-slaughter; but where one is the aggressor, as in the 
case before them, and, in pursuance of his lirst attack, kills the 
other, the law supposes the action, however sudden, to be ma- 
licious. They then deliberated upon their verdict, and deter* 
mined that Mr. Savage and Mr. Gregory were guilty of mur- 
der, and Mr. Merchant, who had no sword, only of man- 
slaughter. 

Thus ended this memorable trial, which lasted eight boon. 
Mr. Savage and Mr. Gregory were conducted back to prison, 
where they were more clo&ely confined,, and loaded with irons 
of fifty pounds weight: four days afterwards they were seat 
back to the court to receive sentence ; on which occasion Mr. 
Savage made, as far as it could be retained in memory, the 
following speech. 
" It is now, my Lord, too late to offer any thing by way of 
defence or vindication ; nor can we expect from your Lord- 
" ships, in this court, but the sentence which the law requires 
" you, as judges, to pronounce against men of our calamitous 

" condition. But we are also persuaded, that as mere 

f men, and out of this seat of rigorous justice, you. are sus- 
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** ceptive of the tender passions, and too humane, not to com- 
" miserate the unhappy situation of those, whom the law 

* 'sometimes perhaps exacts from you to pro- 

4 < nounce upon. No doubt you distinguish between offences, 
" which arise out of premeditation, and a disposition habituated 
*' to vice or immorality, and transgressions, which are the un- 
*' happy and unforeseen effects of casual absence of reason, 
** and sudden impulse of passion : we therefore hope you will 
*' contribute all you can to an extension of that mercy, which 
*' the gentlemen of the jury have been pleased to shew Mr. 
" Merchant, who (allowing facts as sworn against us by the 
4t evidence) has led us into this our calamity. I hope this will 
" not be construed, as if we meant to reflect upon that gentle- 
* c man, or remove any thing from us upon him, or that we re- 
4t pine the more at our fate, because he has no participation 

of it. No, my Lord ! For my part, I declare nothing 
" could more soften my grief, than to be without any eompa- 
*' nlon in so great a misfortune."* 

Mr. Savage had now no hopes of life, but from the mercy 
of the crown, which was very earnestly solicited by his friends, 
and which, with whatever difficulty the story may obtain be- 
lief, was obstructed only by his mother. 
, To prejudice the Queen against him, she made use of an in- 
cident, which was omitted in the order of time, that it might 
be mentioned together with the purpose which it was made to 
serve. Mr. Savage, when he had discovered his birth, had an 
incessant desire to speak to his mother, who always avoided 
him in public, and refused him admission into her house. On* 
evening walking, as it was his custom, in the street that shtf nW 
habited, he saw the door of her house by accident open ; he* 
entered it, and finding no person in the passage to hinder him, 
went up stairs to salute her. She discovered him before he 
<*ould enter her chamber, alarmed the family with the most 
distressful outcries, and when she had by her screams-gathered 
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them about her, ordered them to drive out of the house tkd 
villain, who had forced himself in upon her, and endeavour*! 
to murder her. Savage, who had attempted with the mo* 
submissive tenderness to soften her rage, hearing her utter it 
detestable an accusation, thought it prudent to retire, and, I 
believe, never attempted afterwards to speak to her. 

But shocked as he was with her falshood and her cruelty, hf 
imagined, that she intended no other use of her lie than to set 
herself free from his embraces and solicitations, and was very 
far from suspecting that she would treasure it in her memory, 
as an instrument of future wickedness, or that she would en- 
deavour for this fictitious assault to depriv e him of his life. 

But when the Queen was solicited for bis pardon, and infor- 
med of the severe treatment which he had suffered from his 
judge, she answered, that however unjustifiable might be the 
manner of his trial, or whatever extenuation the action for 
which he was condemned might admit, she could not think 
that man a proper object of the King's mercy, who had been 
capable of entering his mother's house in the night, with aa 
intent to murder her. 

By whom this atrocious calumny had been transmitted to 
the Queen; whether she that invented had the front to relate 
it; whether she found any one weak enough to credit it, or 
corrupt enough to concur with her in her hateful design, I 
know not: but methods had been taken to persuade the Queen 
so strongly of the truth of it, that she for a long time refused 
to hear any of those w ho petitioned for his life. 

Thus had Savage perished by the evidence of a bawd, a 
strumpet, and his mother, had not justice and compassion pro- 
cured him an advocate of rank too great to be rejected unheard, 
and of virtue too eminent to be heard without being believed. 
His merit and his calamities happened to reach the ear of the 
Countess of Hertford, who engaged in his support with all the 
tenderness that is excited by pity, and all the zeal which it 
kindled by generality, and, demanding an audience of the 
Qneen, laid before her the whole series of his mother's cruelty. 
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^A-poseJ the improbability of an accusation by which he was 
char£ed_with an intent to commit a murder, that could produce 
no advantage, and soon convinced her how little his former 
conduct could deserve to be mentioned as a reason for extraor- 
dinary severity. 

The interposition of this Lady was so successful, that he was 
toon after admitted to bail, and on the 9th of March 1728,' 
pleaded the King's pardon. 

. It is natural to enquire upon what motives his mother could 
persecute him in a manner so outrageous and implacable ; for 
what reason she could employ all the arts of malice, and all the 
snares of calumny, to take away the life of her own son, of a 
son who never injured her, who was never supported by her ex- 
pence, nor obstructed any prospect of pleasure or advantage ; 
why she should endeavour to destroy him by a lie j a lie which 
could not gain credit, but must vanish of itself at the first mo- 
ment of examination, and of which only this can be said to 
make it probable, that it may be observed from her conduct, 
that the most execrable crimes are sometimes committed with- 
out apparent temptation. 

This mother is still alive, and may perhaps even yet, though 
her malice was so often defeated, enjoy the pleasure of reflect- 
ing, that the life which she often endeavoured to destroy, was 
at least shortened by her maternal offices ; that though she 
ceuld not transport her son to the plantations, bury him in the 
shop of a mechanic, or hasten the hand of the public execu- 
tioner, she has yet had the satisfaction of imbittering all his 
hours, and forcing- him into exigencies, that hurried on his 
death. 

* It is by no means necessary to aggravate the enormity of* 
this woman's conduct, by placing it in opposition to that of the 
Countess of Hertford ; no one can fail to observe how much 
more amiable it is to relieve, than to oppress, and to rescue 
innocence from destruction, than to destroy without an injury- ■ 

Mr. Savage, during his imprisonment, his trial, and the 
time in which he lay under sentence of death, behaved. 
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with great firmness and equality of mind, and confirmed by 
his fortitude the esteem of those, who before admired him for 
his abilities. The peculiar circumstances of his life were made 
more generally known by a short account,* which was then 
published, and of which several thousands were in a few weeks 
dispersed over the nation ; and the compassion of mankind 
operated so powerfully in his favour, that he was enabled, by 
frequent presents, not only to support himself, but to assist Mr. 
Gregory in prison ; and when he was pardoned and released, 
he found the number of his friends not lessened. 

The nature of the act for which he had been tried was in 
kself doubtful ; of the evidences which appeared against him, 
the character of the man was not unexceptionable, that of the 
woman-notoriously infamous : she whose testimony chiefly in- 
fluenced the jury to condemn him, afterwards retracted her 
assertions. He always himself denied that he was drunk, as had 
been generally reported. Mr. Gregory, who \s now Collector of 
Antigua, is said to declare him far less criminal than he was 
imagined, even by some who favoured him : And Page himself 
afterwards confessed, that he had treated him with uncommon 
rigor. When all these particulars are rated together, perhaps- 
the memory of Savage may not be much sullied by his trial. 

Some time after he had obtained his liberty, he met in the 
street the woman that had sworn with so much malignity 
against him. She informed him, that she was in distress, and, 
with a degree of confidence not easily attainable, desired him 
to relieve her. He, instead of insulting her misery, and taking 
pleasure in the calamities of one who had brought his life into 
danger, reproved her gently for her perjury, and changing the 
only guinea that he had, divided it equally between her and 
himself. 

This is an action which in some ages would hare made a 
faint, and perhaps in others a hero, and which, without any 
hyperbolical encomiums, must be allowed to be an instance of 
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uaeommon generosity, an act of complicated virtue ; by which 
he at once relieved the poor, corrected the vicious, and forgave 
an enemy ; by which he at once remitted the strongest provo- 
cations, and exercised the most ardent charity. 

Compassion was indeed the distinguishing quality of Savage ; 
he never appeared inclined to take advantage of weakness, to 
attack the defenceless, or to press upon the falling ; whoever 
was distressed was certain at least of his good wishes ; and when 
he could give no assistance, to extricate them from misfortunes, 
he endeavoured to sooth them by sympathy and tenderness. 

But when his heart was not softened by the sight of misery, 
he was sometimes obstinate in his resentment, and did not 
quickly lose the remembrance of an injury. He always continu-. 
ed to speak with anger of the insolence and partiality of Page, 
and a short time before his death revenged it by a satire. 

It is natural to enquire in what terms Mr. Savage spoke of 
this fatal action, when the danger was over, and he was under 
no necessity of using any art to set his conduct in the fairest 
light. He was not willing to dwell upon it, and if he transiently 
mentioned it, appeared neither to consider himself as a mur- 
derer, nor as a man wholly free from the guilt of blood.* How- 
much and how long he regretted it, appeared in a poem which 
be published many years afterwards. On occasion of a copy of 
verses, in which the failings of good men were recounted, and 
in which the author had endeavoured to illustrate his position, 
that, ' the best may sometimes deviate from virtue/ by an in- 
stance of murder committed by Savage in the heat of wine, 
Savage remarked, that it was no very just representation of a 
good man, to suppose him liable to drunkenness, and disposed 
in his riots to cut throats. 

He was now indeed at liberty, but was, as before, without 
any other support than accidental favours and uncertain pa* 
tronage afforded him ; sources by which he was sometimes 

* In one of hit letters he stylet it " a fatal quarrel, but too 
well knovm." 
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very liberally supplied, and which at other times were sud- 
denly stopped ; so that he spent his life between want and 
plenty, or, what was yet worse, between beggary and extra- 
vagance ; for as whatever he received was the gift of chance , 
which might as well favour him at one time as another, he 
was tempted to squander what he had, because he always ho- 
ped to be immediately supplied. 

Another cause of his profusion was the absurd kindness of 
his friends, who at once rewarded and enjoyed his abilities, by 
treating him at taverns, and habituated him to pleasures which 
he could not afford to enjoy, and which he was not able to de- 
ny himself, though he purchased the luxury of a single night 
by the anguish of cold and hunger for a week. 

The experience of these inconveniences determined him to 
endeavour after some settled income, which, having lony 
found submission and intreaties fruitless, he attempted to ex- 
tort from his mother by rougher methods. He had now as he 
acknowledged, lost that tenderness for her, which the whole- 
series of her cruelty had not been able wholly to repress, till 
he found, by the efforts which she made for his destruction, that 
she was not content with refusing to assist him, and being 
neutral in his struggles with poverty, but was as ready to 
snatch every opportunity of adding to his misfortunes, and 
that she was to be considered as an enemy implacably mali- 
cious, whom nothing but his blood could satisfy. He there- 
fore threatened to harass her with lampoons, and to publish a 
copious narrative of her conduct, unless she consented to pur- 
chase an exemption from i infamy, by allowing him a pension. 

This expedient proved successful. "Whether shame still- 
survived, though virtue was extinct, or whether her relations 
had more delicacy than herself, and imagined that some of the 
darts which satire might point at her would glance upon them : 
Lord Tyrconnel, whatever were his motives, upon his promise 
to lay aside his design of exposing the cruelty of his mother 1 
received him into his family, treated him as his equal, and en- 
gaged to allow him a pension of two hundred pounds a year. 
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' This was the golden part of Mr. Savage's life ; and for some 
time he had no reason to complain pf fortune ; his appearance 
' was splendid, his expences large, and his acquaintance ex- 
tensive. He was courted by all who endeavoured to be thought 
men of genius, and caressed by all who valued themselves up- 
on a refined taste. To admire Mr. Savage was a proof of dis- 
cernment,, and to be acquainted with him was a title to poeti- 
cal reputation. His presence was sufficient tq make any 
place of public entertainment popular ; and his approbation 
and example constituted the fashion. So powerful is genius, 
when it is invested with the glitter of affluence ! Men wil- 
lingly pay to fortune that regard which they owe to merit, 
and are pleased when they have an opportunity at once of 
gratifying their vanity, and practising their duty. 

This interval of prosperity furnished him with opportunities 
of enlarging his knowledge of human nature, by contempla- 
ting life from its highest gradations to its lowest, and had he 
afterwards applied to dramatic poetry he would perhaps 
not have had many superiors ; for as he never suffered any 
scene to pass before his eyes without notice, he had treasured 
in his mind all the different combinations of passions, and the 
innumerable mixtures of vice and virtue, which distinguish 
one character from another; and, as his conception was 
strong, his expressions were clear, he easily received im- 
pressions from objects, and very forcibly transmitted th*m<to 
others. 

Of his exact observations on human life he has left a proof, 
which would do honour to the greatest names, in a small 
pamphlet, called, The Author to be let, where he in- 
troduces Iscariot Hackney, a prostitute scribbler, giving an ac- 
count of his birth, his education, his disposition and morals, 
habits of life, and maxims of conduct, - In the introduction 
are related many secret histories of the petty writers of that 
time, but sometimes mixed with ungenerous reflections on 
tfceir birth, their circumstances, or those of their relations; 
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nor can it be denied, that some passages are such as Iscariot 
Hackney might himself have produced. 

He was accused likewise of living in an appearance of 
friendship with some whom he satirised, and of making use of 
the confidence which he gained by a seeming kindness to dis- 
cover failings and expose them: it must be confessed, that 
Mr. Savage's esteem was no very certain possession, and that 
he would lampoon at one time those whom he had praised at 
another. 

It may be alledged that the same man may change his prin- 
ciples, and that he who was once deservedly commended, may 
be afterwards satirised with equal justice, or that the poet was 
dazzled with the appearance of virtue, and found the man 
whom he had celebrated, when he had an opportunity of ex- 
amining him more nearly, unworthy of the panegyric which 
he had ton hastily bestowed ; and that, as a false satire ought 
to be recanted, for the sake of him whose reputation may be 
injured, false praise ought likewise to be obviated, lest the 
distinction between vice and virtue should be lost, lest a bad 
man should be trusted upon the credit of his encomiast, or lest 
others should endeavour to obtain the like praises by the same 
means. 

But though these Excuses may be often plausible, and some- 
times just, they are very seldom satisfactory to mankind ; and 
the writer, who is not constant to his subject, quickly sinks into 
contempt, his satire loses its force, and his panegyric its va r 
lue, and he is only considered at one time as a flatterer, and as 
m calumniator at another. 

To avoid these imputations, it is only necessary to follow 
the rules of virtue, and to preserve an unvaried regard to truth. 
For though it is undoubtedly possible, that a man, however I 
cautious, may be sometimes deceived by an artful appear- 
ance of virtue, or by false evidences of guilt, such errors will 
not be frequent; and it will be allowed, that the name of an 
author would never hare been made contemptible, had bo man 
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<erer said what he did not think, or misled others, but whea 
fce was himself deceived. 

< If The Author to be let was first published in a single 
pamphlet, and afterwards inserted in a collection of pieces re- 
lating to the Duuciad, which were addressed by Mr. Savage 
to the Earl of Middlesex, in a dedication which he was pre- 
vailed upon to sign, though he did not write it, and in which 
there are some positions, that the true author would perhaps 
not have published under his own name, and on which Mr. 
Savage afterwards reflected with no great satisfaction; the 
enumeration of the bad effects of the uncontrolled freedom of 
the press, and the assertion that the * Liberties taken by the 
writers of Journals with their superiors were exorbitant and 
unjustifiable,' very ill became men, who have themselves not 
always shewn the exactest regard to the laws of subordination 
in their writings, and who have often satirised those that at 
least thought themselves their superiors, as they were eminent 
f>r their hereditary rank, aud employed in the highest offices 
of the kingdom. But this is only an instance of that partiality 
which almost every man indulges with regard to himself - y the 
liberty of the press is a blessing when we are inclined to write 
against others, and a calamity when we find ourselves over- 
■borae by the multitude of our assailants ; as the power of the 
crown is always thought too great by those who surfer by its 
influence, and too little by those in whose favour it is exerted ; 
and a standing army is generally accounted necessary by those 
who command, and dangerous and oppressive by those who 
support it. 

Mr. Savage was likewise very far from believing, that the 
-letters annexed to each species of bad poets in the Bathos, 
were, as he was directed to assert, ' set down at random j' for 
•when he was charged by one of his friends with putting his 
name to such an improbability, he had no other answer to 
make, than that ' he did not think of it,' and his friend had 
too much tenderness to reply, that next to the crime of wri- 
E 
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king cc&trary to what he thought, was that of writing without 
thinking. 

After having remarked what is fatee m this dedication, it is 
proper that 1 observe the impartiality which I recommend, by 
declaring what Savage asserted, that the account of the cir- 
cumstances which attended the publication of the Dunciad, 
however strange and improbable, was exactly true. 

Hie publication of this piece at this time raised Mr. Savage 
•a great number of enemies among those that were attacked by 
Mr. Pope, with whom he was considered as a kind of confede- 
rate, and whom he 'Was suspected of supplying with private 
intelligence and secret incidents : so that the ignominy of an 
informer was added to the terror of a satirist. 

That he was not altogether free from literary hypocrisy, and 
that he sometimes spoke one thing, and wrote another, cannot 
be denied ; because he himself confessed, that when he lived 
ki great familiarity with Dennis, he wrote an epigram * 
against trim. 

Mr. Savage however set all the malice of *U the pigmy 
Writers at defiance, and thought the friendship of Mr. Pope 
cheaply purchased by being exposed to their censure and ha- 
tred; nor had he any reason to repent of the preference, for 
he found Mr. Pope a steady and unalienable friend almost te 
the end of his life. 

About this time, notwithstanding his avowed neutrality with 
regard to party, he published a panegyric on Sir Robert Wat- 
pole, for which he was rewarded by him with twenty gaineat, 

* This epigram was I believe never published. 

Should Dermis publish you had stabbed your brother. 
Lampooned your monarch, or debauched your mother j 
Say, what rettnge on Dennis can be had, 
Too dull far laughter, Jbr reply too mad* 
On one so poor you cannot take the law, 
Qn one so old your sword you scorn to draw 
Uncaged, then, let the harmless monster rage. 
Secure in dulness, madness, want, and age* 
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a sunn not very large, if either the excellence of the perform- 
ance, or the affluence of thetpatron be considered ; but greater 
than he afterwards obtained from a person of yet higher rank, 
and more desirous in appearance of being distinguished as a 
patron of literature, 

As he was very far from approving the conduct of Sir Robert 
Walpole, and in conversation mentioned him sometimes with 
acrimony, and generally with contempt ; as he was one of those 
who were always zealous in their assertions of the justice of the 
late opposition, jealous of the rights of the people, and alarmed 
by the long-continued triumph of the court; it was natural to 
ask him what could induce him to employ his poetry in praise 
of that man who was, in his opinion, an enemy to liberty, 
and an oppressor of his country? He alleged, that he was then 
dependent upon the Lord Tyrconnel, who was an implicit fol- 
lower of the ministry, and that being enjoined by him, not 
without menaces, to write in praise of his leader, he had not 
resolution, sufficient to sacrifice the pleasure of affluence to 
that of integrity. 

On this, and on many other occasions, he was ready to la- 
ment the misery of living at the tables of- other men, which 
Mi bis fate from the beginning to the end of his life; fori 
Ipasm not whether be ever bad, for three months together, a 
sfittfed habitation, ia which hfr couU^aim a rjght of residence. 

To this unhappy state it is just to impute much of the incon- 
atMcy of has conduct; for though a .readiness to comply witfr 
the inclination of others was no pant of his natural character, 
yet he was sometimes obliged to relax his obstinacy, and sub- 
mit his own judgment and even his virtue to the government 
of' those by whom he was supported: so that if his miseries 
aaere sometimes the consequences of his faults, he .ought not 
yjBt tone wholly excluded from compassion, because his faults- 
wave. *ery often the>e£Bects of Jus misfortunes* 

In this gay period * of his life, while he.wxisfiurroundediby 
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affluence and pleasure, he published The Wanderer, a moral 

Poem, of whic h the design is comprised in these lines: . 

I fly all public care, all venal strife, 

To try the still compared with active life; 

To prove, by these the sons of men may owe 

The fruits of bliss to bursting clouds of woe ; 

That e'en calamity, by thought refin'd, 

Inspirits and adorns the thinking mind. 

And more distinctly in the following passage : 
By woe, the soul to daring action swells ; 
By woe, in plaintless patience it excels ; 
From patience, prudent clear experience springs, 
And traces knowledge thro' the course of things ! 
Thence hope is fbrm'd, thence fortitude, success, 
Renown : — whate'er men covet and caress. 

This performance was always considered by himself as his.* 
master-piece ; and Mr. Pope, when he asked his opinion of it, 
told him, that he read it once over, and was not displeased with, 
it, that it gave him more pleasure at the second perusal, and 
delighted him still more at the third. 

It has been generally objected to Tira "Wakdeber, that the 
disposition of the parts is irregular, that the design is obscure, 
and the plan perplexed, that the images however beautiful, 
succeed each other without order; and that the whole perfor- 
mance is not so much a regular fabric, as a heap of shining ma- 
terials thrown together by accident, which strikes rather with, 
the solemn magnificence of a stupendous ruin, than the ele- 
gant grandeur of a finished pile. 

This criticism is universal, and therefore it is reasonable to* 
believe it at least in a great degree just; but Mr. Savage was 
always of a contrary opinion, and thought his drift could only, 
be missed by negligence or stupidity, and that the whole plan, 
was regular, and the parts distinct. 

It was never denied to abound with strong representations 
•f nature, and just observations upon life, and it may easily be 
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observed, that most of his pictures have an evicfent tendency 
to illustrate his first great position, ' that good is the conse- 
quence of evil.' The sun that burns up the mountains, fructi- 
fies the vales j the deluge that rushes down the broken rockf 
with dreadful impetuosity, is separated into purling brooks 
and the rage of the hurricane purifies the air. 

Even in this poem he has not been able to forbear one touch / .. 
upon the cruelty of his mother, which, though remarkably 
delicate and tender, is a proof how deep an impression it had/ 
upon his mind. 

This must be at least acknowledged, which ought to be 
thought equivalent to many other excellencies, that this poem 
can promote no other purposes than those of virtue, and that 
it is written with a very strong sense of the-efficacy of religion* 

But my province is rather to give the history ef Mr. Savage*! 
performances, than to display their beauties, or to obviate the 
criticisms which they have occasioned, and therefore I shaH 
not dwell upon the particular passages which deserve applause t 
I shall neither show the excellence of his descriptions, nor 
expatiate on the terriGc portrait of suicide, nor point out the 
artful touches, by which he has distinguished the intellectual 
features of the rebels, who suffer death in his last canto. It is* 
however, proper to observe, that Mr. Savage always declared 
the characters whoHy fictitious, and without the least allusion 
to any real persons or actions. 

From a poem so diligently laboured, and so successfully 
finished, it might be reasonably expected that he should have 
gained considerable advantage; nor can it, without some 
degree of indignation and concern, be told, that he sold the 
copy for ten guineas, of which he afterwards returned two, 
that the two last sheets of the work might be reprinted, of 
which he had in his absence intrusted the correction to a 
friend, who was too indolent to perform it with accuracy. 

A superstitious regard to the correction of his sheets was one 
of Mr. Savage's peculiarities : he often altered, revised, recur- 
red to bis first reading or punctuation, and again adopted the 
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the alteration j lie was dubious and irresolute without end, * 
en a qnestion of the. last importance, and at last was sektafli 
satisfied : the intrusion or omission of a oarama was sufficient 
to discompose him, and he would lament an error of a single 
letter as a Heavy calamity. In one of his letters relating to an 
impression of some verses, he remarks, that he had, with 
mgard to the correction of the proof, ' a spell upon him ; a and 
Indeed the anxiety with which he dwelt upon the minutest and 
most trifling: niceties, deserved no other name than thai of 
fascination. 

That he sold- so valuable a performance for so small a price 
was not to be imputed either to necessity, by which the learned 
and ingenious are often obliged to submit to very hard condi- 
tions, or to avarice, by. which the booksellers are frequently 
incited to oppress that genius by which they are supported, but 
to that intemperate desire of pleasure, and hubitual slavery to 
aia passions* which invalided him in many perplexities; he hap* 
penad at that tame to he engaged in the pursuit of some trifling 
gratification, and being without money for the present, occn* 
•ion, sold his poem to the first bidder, and perhaps for the first 
price that was proposed, and would probably, have been; eon* 
tent with less, if less had been offered him. 

This poem was addressed to the l4fd Tyrconnel not onl* 
in the first fines, but in a formal dedication filled with the 
highest strains of panegyric, and the warmest professions ol 
altitude, but by no means remarkable for delicacy of con- 
nection or elegance of stile. 

These praises in a short time he found himself inclined to 
zetract, being discarded by the man on whom he had bestowed 
them, and whom he then immediately discovered not to hare 
deserved them. Of this quarrel, which every &y made more 
bitter, lord Tyrconnel and Mr. "Savage assigned very differ- 
ent reasons^ which might perhaps all im reality concur, though 
they were not all convenient to be alleged by either pasty. 
Lord Tyrcannel affirmed, that it was the constant practice of 
Mr. Sajage i* enter a tajtffiawii&anx cjun&auy that proposed 
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it, driekthettost expensive wines with :great profusion, and 
Wfc«nthe reckoning was demanded, to be without money : Jf, 
as it often happened, his company were willing to defray his 
pent, the affiur ended, without any ill consequences ; but if 
they were refractory, and expected that the wine should he 
paid for by him that drank it, his method of composition was, 
to take them with him to his <own apartment, assume the go- 
vernment of the house, and order the butter -in an imperious 
manner to «et the best wine in the cellar before his company, 
who often drank till they forgot the respect due to the house in 
which th*y were entertained, indulged themselves in the ut- 
teost extravagance of merriment, practised the most licen- 
sees 'frolics, and committed ail the outrages of drunkenness. 

Nor was this the only charge which Lord Tyrconne! brought 
•gainst him: Having given him-a collection of valuable books, 
stamped with his own arms, he had the mortification to see 
them in a short time exposed to sale upon the stalls, it being 
noun I with Mr. Savage when he wanted a small sum, to take 
fell books to the pawnbroker. 

Whoever was acquainted with Mi. Savage easily credited 
both these accusations; for having been obliged from his &rst 
entrance into the world to subsist upon expedients, affluence 
was not able to exalt hkn above them ; and so much was he de- 
lighted with -wine and conversation, and so long <had he been 
accustomed to live by chance, that he would at any time -go 
toihe tavern without scruple, and trust for his reckoning to 
the liberality of his company, and frequently of company to 
whom he was very little known. This conduct indeed very sel- 
dom drew upon fcim those inconveniences that might be feared 
by «y other person $ for his^oaversation was so entertaining, 
and his address so pleasing, that lew thought the 'pleasure 
which they received from him dearly purchased, by paying 
for his wine. It was his.peculiar happiness, that he scarcely 
ever found a stranger, whom he did not leave a friend ; but 
it must likewise *be added, that he had not often a friend 
bag, without obliging him to become a stranger. 
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Mr. Savage, on the other hand, declared, that Lord Tyr- 
coonei * quarrelled with him, because he would subtract from 
his ewn luxury and extravagance what he had promised to al- 
low him, and that his resentment was only a plea for the vio- 
lation of his promise : He asserted, that he had done nothing 
that ought to exclude him from that subsistence which he 
thought not so much a favour, as a debt, since it was offered him 
tipon conditions which he had never broken ; and that his only 
fault was, that he could not be supported with nothing. 
. He acknowledged, that Lord Tyrconnel often exhorted him 
to regulate his method of life, and not to spend all his nights in 
taverns, and that he appeared very desirous, that he would pass 
those hours with him, which he so freely bestowed upon others. 
This demand Mr. Savage considered as a censure of his con- 
duct, which he could never patiently bear ; and which in the 
latter and cooler part of his life was so offensive to him, that 
he declared it as his resolution, ' to spurn that friend who 
should presume to dictate to him;' and it is not likely, that 
in his earlier years he received admonitions with more calm- 
ness. * 

He was likewise inclined to resent such expectations, ai 
tending to infringe his liberty, of which he was very jealous, 
when it was necessary to the gratification of his passions, 
and declared, that the request was still more unreasonable, as 
the company to which he was to have been confined was 
insupportably disagreeable. This assertion affords another 
instance of that inconsistency of his writings with his con- 
versation, which was so often to be observed. He forgot how 
'lavishly he had in his Dedication to The Wanderer, ex- 
tolled the delicay and penetration, the humanity and gene- 
rosity, the candor and politeness of the man, whom, when 
he no longer loved him, he declared to be a wretch with* 
•ut understanding, without good nature, and without justice; 

* His expression in one of his letters, was, * that Lord T—l 
' had involved his estate, and therefore poorly sought an occtshn 
* to quarrel with him.' 
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*f whose name he thought himself obliged to leave-no trace in, 
amy future edition of his. writings; and accordingly' blotted it 
out of that copy of Tub Wanderer which was> in his hands. 

During his continuance with the. Lord Tyrconnel, he wrote. 
The Triumph o* Health auo Mirth, on the recovery of Lady, 
Tyrconnel from a languishing illness. This performance i& 
remarkable, not only for the gaiety of the ideas, and the me- 
lody of the numbers, but for the agreeable fiction upon which it 
is formed* Mirth, overwhelmed with sorrow for the sickness 
of her favourite, takes a night in quest of her sister Health* 
whom she finds reclined upon the brow of a lofty mountain* 
amidst the fragrance of perpetual spring, with the breezes of the 
morning sporting about her. Being solicited by. her sister 
Mirth, she readily promises her assistance, fijes-away in a. 
cloud, and impregnates the waters of Bath with new. virtues* 
by which the sickness of Belinda is relieved. 

As the reputation of his abilities, the particular circum* 
ataaces of bis birth and life, the splendor of his appearance, and 
the distinction which was for some time paid him by Lord, 
Tyrconnel, iatitled him to familiarity with persons of higher 
rank, than those to whose conversation be had been before 
admitted, he did not fail to gratify that curiosity, which in- 
duced him ti>. take a nearer view of those whom their birtlfe 
their employments, or their fortunes, necessarily place at a 
distance from the greatest part of mankind* and to examine 
whether their merit was magnified or diminished by the ma? 
dium through which it was contemplated ; whether the apla%r 
4or with which they dazzled their admirers was inherent im. 
themselves, or only reflected on them by the objects that stap- 
toaaded them ; and whether great men were selected for high 
ttatkrat, or high stations made great men. 

For this purpose he took all opportunities of conversing fa- 
miliarly with those who were most conspicuous at that time for 
their power or their influence ; he watched their looser mo- 
Keats, and examined their domestic behaviour with that acute- 
Mis which mature had give* him, and which tig iw^ommmi 
F 
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variety of his life had contributed to increase, and that inquisi- 
tiveness which must always be produced in a vigorous mind, 
by an absolute freedom from all pressing or domestic engage- 
ments. His discernment was quick, and therefore he soon 
found in every person, and in every affair, something that de- 
served attention ; he was supported by others, without any 
care for himself, and was therefore at leisure to pursue his ob- 
servations. 

More circumstances to constitute « critic on human life 
could not easily concur, nor indeed could any man, who assu- 
med from accidental advantages more praise than he could 
justly claim from his real merit, admit an acquaintance more 
dangerous than that of Savage; of whom likewise it muft be 
confessed, that abilities really exalted above the eommon le- 
vel, or virtue refined from passion, or proof against corruption, 
could not easily find an abler Judge, or a warmer advocate. 

What was the result of Mr. Savage's enquiry, though he 
was not much accustomed to conceal his discoveries, it may 
not be entire^ safe to relate, because the persons whose cha- 
racters he criticised are powerful; and power and resentment 
are seldom strangers; nor would it perhaps be wholly just, be- 
cause what he asserted in conversation might, though true 
in general, be heightened by some momentary ardor of ima- 
gination, and, as it can be delivered only from memory, may 
be imperfectly represented ; so that the picture at first aggra* 
vated, and then unskilfully copied, may be justly suspected 
to retain no great resemblance of the original. 

It may however be observed, that he did not appear to have 
formed very elevated ideas of those to whom the administra- 
tion of affairs, or the conduct of parties, has been intrusted; 
mho have been considered as the advocates of the crown, or 
the guardians of the people, and who have obtained the most 
implicit confidence, and the loudest applauses. Of one par- 
ticular person, who has been at one time so popular as to be 
generally esteemed, and at another so formidable as to be 
auiiversally detested, he observed, that his acquisitions had 
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Wen small, or that his capacity was narrow, and that the 
whole range of his mind was from obscenity to politics, and 
from politics to obscenity. 

But the opportunity of indulging his speculations on great 
characters was now at an end. He was banished from the ta- 
ble of Lord Tyrconnel, and turned again adrift upon the 
world, without prospect of finding quickly any other harbor. 
As prudence was not one of the virtues by which he was dis- 
tinguished, he had made no provision against a misfortune like . 
this. And though it is not to be imagined, but the separation 
must for some time have been preceded by coldness, peevish- 
ness, or neglect, though it was undoubtedly the consequence 
of accumulated provocations on both sides, yet every one that 
knew Savage will readily believe, that to him it was sudden 
as a stroke of thunder ; that though he might have transiently 
suspected it, he had never suffered any thought so unpleasing 
to sink into his inind, but that he had driven it away by a- 
musements, or dreams of future felicity and affluence, and 
had never taken any measures by which he might prevent a 
precipitation from plenty to indigence. ^ 

This quarrel and separation, and the difficulties to which 
Mr. Savage was exposed by them, were soon known, both to 
his friends and enemies ; nor was it leng before he perceived, 
from the behaviour of both, how much is added to the lustre 
of genius, by the ornaments of wealth. 

His condition did not appear to excite much compassion ; 
for he had not always been careful te use the advantages he en- 
joyed with that moderation, which ought to have been with 
more than- usual caution preserved by him, who knew, if he 
had reflected, that he was only a dependant on the bounty of 
another, whom he could expect to support him no longer than 
he endeavoured to preserve his favour, by complying with his 
inclinations, and whom he nevertheless set at defiance, and 
was continually irritating by negligence or encroachments. 

Examples need not be sought at any great distance to prove, 
that superiority of fortune has a natural tendency to kindle 
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pride, and that pride seldom fails to exert itself in eoAtenpt 
•and msult ; and if this is often the effect of hereditary wealth, 
and of honours enjoyed only by the merit of others, it is some 
^extenuation of any indecent triumphs to which this unhappy 
man may have been betrayed, that his prosperity was height- 
ened, by the force of novelty, and made more intoxicating 
by a «ense of the misery in which he had so long languished, 
'and perhaps of the insults which he had formerly borne, and 
"Which he might now think himself entitled to reveBge. It is 
too common for those- who have unjustly suffered para, to in- 
flict it likewise in their turn, with the same injustice, and to 
imagine that they have a right to treat others as they hare 
themselves been treated. 

That Mr. Savage was too much elevated by any good for- 
tune, is generally known ; and some passages of his introdue- 
" tion to The Authou to be iet sufficiently shew, that he did 
not wholly refrain from such satire as he afterwards thought 
vety unjust, when he was exposed to it himself ; for when he 
•was afterwards ridiculed in the character of a distressed poet, 
he very easilp discovered, that distress was not a proper subject 
•for merriment, or topic of invective. He was then able to dis- 
cern, that if misery be the effect of virtue, it ought to be re- 
ferenced ; if of ill-fortune, to be pitied ; and if of vice, not 
to be insulted, because it is perhaps itself a punishment ade- 
quate to the crime by which it was produced. And the huma- 
nity of that man can deserve no panegyric, who is capable of 
reproaching a criminal in the hands of the executioner. 

T5ut these reflections, though they readily occurred to him 
in the first and last parts of his life, were, I am afraid, for a 
long time forgotten ; at least they were, like many other 
maxims, treasured up in his mind, rather for shew than use, 
and operated very little upon his conduct, however elegantly 
toe might sometimes explain, or however forcibly he might 
inculcate them. 

His degradation therefore from the "condition which he had 
enjoyed with such wanton thoughtlessness, was considered by 
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atany as «n occasion ef triumph. Those who had before paid 
their court to him, without success, soon returned the con- 
tempt which they had suffered, and they who had received fa- 
vours from him, for of such favours as he could bestow he was 
very liberal, did not always remember them. So much more 
certain jure the effects of resentment than of gratitude : it is 
not only to many more pleasing to recollect those faults which 
.place others below them, than these virtues hy whieh they are 
themselves comparatively depressed ; but it is likewise more 
easy to neglect, than to recom pence; and though there are 
few who will practise a laborious virtue, there will never be 
^■anting multitudes that will indulge an easy vice. 

Savage however was very little disturbed at the marks ef 
contempt which his ill-fortune brought upon him, from those 
whom he never esteemed, and with whom he never consider- 
ed himself as levelled by any calamities ; and though it was 
not without some uneasiness that he saw some, whose friend- 
ship he valued, change their behaviour ; he yet observed their 
coldness .without much emotion, considered them as the slaves 
of fortune and the worshippers of prosperity ; and was more in- 
clined to despise them, than to lament himself. 

It does not appear, that after this return of his wants, he 
ibund mankind equally favourable to him, as at his first ap- , 
ptsuanee in the world. His story, though in reality not less 
melancholy, was less affecting, because it was no longer 
■aw ; itibertofore procured no new friends, and those that had 
formerly veliered him thought they might now consign him 
so others. He was now likewise considered by many rather 
m a criminal, than as unhappy ; for the friends ef Lord Tyr- 
connel, and of his mother, were sufficiently industrious tp 
publish his weaknesses, which were indeed very numerous, 
and nothing was forgotten, that might make him either hate- 
fid or ridiculous. 

It cannot but be imagined, that such representations of bis 
fodts must make great numbers less sensible of his distress ; 
many who had only an opportunity to hear one part, made <v> 
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scruple to propagate the account which they received ; mtmf 
assisted their circulation from malice or revenge, and perhaps 
many pretended to credit them, that they might with a bet- 
ter grace withdraw their regard, or with-hold their assistance. 

Savage however was not one of those, who suffered himself 
to be injured without resistance, nor was less diligent in expo- 
sing the faults of Lord Tyrconnel, over whom he obtained at 
least this advantage, that he drove him first to the practice of 
outrage and violence ; for he was so much provoked by the wit 
and virulence of Savage, that he came with a number of atten- 
dants, that did no honour to his courage, to beat him at a 
coffee-house. But it happened that he had left the place a few 
minutes, and his lordship bad without danger the pleasure of 
boasting, how he would have treated him. Mr. Savage went 
next day to repay his visit at his own house, but was prevailed 
on by his domestics, to retire without insisting upon seeing 
him. 

Lord Tyrconnel was accused by Mr. Savage of some actions, 
which scarcely any provocations will be thought sufficient te 
justify ; such as seizing what he had in his lodgings, and other 
instances of wanton cruelty, by which he increased the distress 
of Savage, without any advantage to himself. 

These mutual accusations were retorted on both sides for 
many years, with the utmost degree of virulence and rage, and 
time seemed rather to augment then diminish their resentment. 
That the anger of Mr. Savage should be kept alive is not 
strange, because he felt every day the consequences of the 
quarrel 5 but it might reasonably have been hoped, that Lord 
Tyrconnel might have relented, and at length have forgot those 
provocations, which however they might have once inflamed 
him, had not in reality much hurt him. 

The spirit of Mr. Savage indeed never suffered him .to solicit 
a reconciliation ; he returned reproach for reproach, and insult 
lor insult; his superiority of wit supplied the disadvantages o£ 
his fortune, and enabled him to form a party, and prejudiea 
great numbers inhtf fiwoux. 
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But though this might be some gratification of his vanity, 
it afforded very little relief to his necessities, and be was very 
frequently reduced to uncommon hardships, of which, how- 
ever, he never made any mean or importunate complaints, 
being formed rather to bear misery with fortitude, than enjoy 
prosperity with moderation. 

He now thought himself again at liberty to expose* the cru- 
elty of his mother, and therefore, I believe, about this time, 
published The Bastard, a poem remarkable for the vivacious 
saUies of thought in the beginning, where he makes a pom- 
pous enumeration of the imaginary advantages of base brith, 
and the pathetic sentiments at the end, where he recounts the 
real calamities which he suffered by the crime of his parents. 

The vigor and spirit of the verses, the peculiar circum- 
sta nee of the author, the novelty of the subject, and the no- 
toriety of the story, to which the allusions are made, procu- 
red this performance a very favourable reception ; great num- 
bers were immediately dispersed, and editions were multiplied 
with unusual rapidity. 

One circumstance attended the publication, which Savage 
used to relate with great satisfaction. His mother, to whom 
the poem was with ' due reverence inscribed,' happened then 
to be at Bath, where she could not conveniently retire from 
censure, or conceal herself from observation ; and no sooner 
did the reputation of the poem begin to spread, than she 
heard it repeated in all places of concourse, nor could she en- 
ter the assembly-rooms, or cross the walks without being sa- 
luted with some lines from The Bastard. 

This was perhaps the first time that ever she discovered a 
sense of shame, and on this occasion the power of wit was 
very conspicuous ; the wretch who had, without scruple, pro- 
claimed herself an adultress, and who had first endeavored te 
.starve her son, then to transport him, and afterwards to hang 
him, was not able to bear the representation of her own conduct, 
hut fled from reproach, though she felt no pain from guilt, life 
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left Bath with the utmost haste, to shelter herself among the 
crowds of London. 

Thus Savage had the satisfaction of folding;, that though hi 
could not reform his mother, he could punish her, and that ha 
did not always suffer alone. 

The pleasure which he received from this increase of his pe- 
etical reputation, was sufficient for some time to overbalance 
the miseries of want, which this performance did not much 
alleviate, for it was sold for a very trivial sum to a bookseller, 
who, though the success was so uncommon that five impres- 
sions were sold, of which many undoubtedly were very nume- 
rous, had not the generosity sufficient to admit the unhappy 
writer any part of the profit. 

The sale of this poem was always mentioned by Savage with 
the utmost elevation of heart, and referred to by him as an 
incontestable proof of a general acknowledgment of his abili- 
ties. It was indeed the only production of which he could justly 
boast a general reception. 

But though he did not lose the opportunity which success 
gave him of setting a high rate on his abilities, but paid due 
deference to the suffrages of mankind when they were given 
in his favour, he did not suffer his esteem of himself to de- 
pend upon others, nor found any thing sacred in the voice of 
the people when they were inclined to censure him; he 
then readily shewed the folly of expecting that the pubtie 
should judge right, observed how slowly poetical merit had 
often forced its way into the world ; he contented himself 
with the applause of men of judgment, and was somewhat 
disposed to exclude all those from the character of own of 
judgment, who did not applaud him. 

But he was at other times more favourable to mankind, 
than to think them blind to the beauties of his works, and 
imputed the slowness of their sale to other causes; either 
they were published at a time when the town was empty, or 
when the attention of the public was engrossed by some strug- 
gkt-M toe parliament, or some other object of general concern; 
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•ar they were by the neglect of the publisher not diligently dis- 
persed, or by his avarice not advertised with sufficient frequen- 
cy. Address, or industry, or liberality, was -always* wanting; 
and the blame was laid rather on any other person than on the 
author. 

By arts like these, arts which every man practises in some 
degree, and to which too much of the little tranquillity of life 
is to be ascribed, Savage was always able to live at peace with 
himself. Had he Indeed only made use of these expedients 
to alleviate the loss or want of fortune or reputation, or any 
other advantages, which it is not in man's power to bestow 
upon himself, they might have been justly mentioned as in- 
stances of a philosophical mind, and very properly proposed to 
the imitation of multitudes, who, for want of diverting their 
imaginations with the same dexterity, languish -under afflic- 
tions which might be easily removed. 

It were doubtless to be wished, that truth and reason were ' 
.universally prevalent; that every thing were esteemed accor- 
ding to its real value; and that men would secure themselves 
from being disappointed in their endeavours after happiness, 
by placing it only in virtue, which is always to be obtained; 
but if adventitious and foreign pleasures must he pursued, it 
would be perhaps, of some benefit, since that pursuit must fre- 
quently be fruitless, if the practice of Savage could be taught, 
that folly might be an antidote to folly, and one fallacy be ob- 
viated by another. 

But the danger of this pleasing intoxication must not be con- 
cealed ; nor indeed can any one, after having observed the 
life of Savage, need to be cautioned against it. By imputing 
none of his miseries to himself, he continued to act upon the 
same principles, and to follow the same path ; was never made 
wiser by his sufferings, nor preserved by one misfortune from 
felling into another. He proceeded throughout his life to tread 
the same steps on the same circle ; always applauding his past 
conduct, or at least forgetting it, to amuse himself withuhasL- 
tomsof happiness, which were dancing teioxfc\£\m \ *x&*r&» 
O 
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lingly turned his eyes from the light of reason, when i 
have discovered the illusion, and shewn him, what h 
wished to see, his real state. 

He is even accused, after having lulled his imaginati 
those ideal opiates, of having tried the same experime: 
his conscience ; and having accustomed himself to im 
deviations from the right to foreign causes, it is certa 
he was upon every .occasion too easily reconciled to 1 
and that he appeared very little to regret those practice: 
had impaired his reputation. The reigning error of 
was, that he mistook the love fur the practice of virtu 
.«was indeed not so much a good man, as the friend of go* 
This at least must be allowed him, that he always pr< 
a strong sense of the dignity, the beauty, and the ne 
of virtue, and that he never contributed deliberately to 
corruption amongst mankind ; his actions, which were 
rally precipitate, were often blameable ; but his writir. 
rag the productions of study, uniformly tended to the < 
tion of the mind,^and the propagation of morality and 
These writings may improve mankind, when his : 
shall be forgotten, and therefore he must be considere 
the whole as a benefactor to the world ; nor can his p< 
-example do any hurt, since whoever hears of his fault 
hear of the miseries which they brought upon him, and 
would deserve less pity, had not bis condition been s 
made his faults pardonable. He may be considered as ; 
exposed to all the temptations of indigence, at an age 
resolution was not yet strengthened by conviction, nor 
confirmed by habit ; a circumstance, which in his B/ 
he laments in a very affecting manner. 
—No Mother's care 
Shielded my infant innocence with pray'r : 
No Father's guardian hand my youth maintain'd, 
Call'd forth my virtues, or from vice restraint. 
The Bastard, however it might provoke or mortify h 
therj could not be expected to melt her to compassio, 
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tliat he was still under the same want of the necessaries of 
life, and he therefore exerted all the interest which his wit, 
or his birth, or his misfortunes could procure, to obtain upon 
the death of Eusden the place of Poet Laureat, and prosecu- 
ted his application with so much diligence, that the King pub- 
licly declared it his intention to bestow it upon him ; but such 
was the fate of Savage, that even the King, when he intend- 
ed his advantage, was disappointed in his schemes ; for the 
Lord Chamberlain, who has the disposal of the laurel, as one 
of the appendages of his office, either did not know the king's 
design, or did not approve it, or thought the nomination of 
the Laureat an encroachment upon his rights, and therefore 
bestowed the laurel upon Colly Cibber. 

Mr. Savage, thus disappointed, took a resolution of apply- 
ing to the Queen, that having once given him life, she would 
enable him to support it, and therefore published a short poem 
oh her birth-day, to which he gave the odd title of Volunteer 
Laureat. The event of this essay he 'has himself related in 
the following letter, which he prefixed to the poem, when he 
afterwards reprinted it in The Gentleman's Magazine, from 
whence I have copied it entire, as this was one of the few at- 
tempts in which Mr. Savage succeeded. 
' Mr. Urban, 

* In your Magazine for February you published the last 

* Volunteer Laureat, written on a very melancholy occa- 
' sion, the death of the royal patroness of arts and literature 
e in general, and of the author of that poem in particular: 1 

* now send you the first that Mr. Savage wrote under that 
c title. — This gentleman, notwithstanding a very considerable 
4 interest, being, on the death of Mr. Eusden, disappointed 
' of the Laureat's place, wrote the before-mentioned poem; 
' which was no sooner published, but the late Queen sent to 

* a bookseller for it: the author had not at that time a friend 

* either to get him introduced, or his poem presented at 
' court; yet such was the unspeakable goodness of thftl^va- 

*• cess, that, notwithstanding this act of c«e«WB3 ^«^»^ 
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' ting, in a few days after publication, Mr. Savage receive* 

• a Bank-bill of fifty pounds, and a gracious message from her 
9 Majesty, by the Lord North and Guildford, to this effect : 
" That her Majesty was highly pleased with the verses ; that 
" she took particularly kind his lines there relating to the 
v King; that he had permission to write annually on the 
" same subject; and that he should yearly receive the like 
" present, till something better (which was her Majesty's in- 
" tention) could be done for him." ' After this he was per- 

• mitted to present one of his annual poems to her Majesty, 
4 had the honour of kissing her hand, and met with the most 
' gracious reception. Your's &c.' 

Such was the performance, and such the reception; a re- 
ception which, though by no means imkind, was yet not in 
the highest degree generous : to chain down the genius of a 
writer to an annual panegyric, shewed in the Queen too much 
desire of hearing her own praises, and a greater regard to her- 
aelf than to him on whom her bounty was conferred. It waa 
a kind of avaricious generosity, by which flattery was rather 
purchased than genius rewarded. 

Mrs. Oldfield had formerly given him the same allowance 
with much more heroic intention ; she had no other view than 
to enable him to prosecute nis studies, and to set himself above 
the want of assistance, and was contented with, doing .good 
without stipulating for encomiums. 

Mr. Savage however was not at liberty to make exceptions, 
but was ravished with the favours which he had received, and 
probably yet more with those which he was promised; be 
considered himself now as a favourite of the Queen, and did 
not doubt but a few annual poems would establish him in some 
profitable employment. 

He therefore assumed the title of Volunteer Laureat, not 
without some reprehensions from. Cibber, who informed him, 
that the title of Laureat was a mark of honour conferred by 
the King, from whom. all honour is derived, and which t|*ere» 
Are no man has a right to bestow upon himself; aad added > 
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ihat he might, with equal propriety, style himself a Volunteer 
Lord, or Volunteer Baronet. It cannot be denied that the 
remark was just j hut Savage did not think any title, which 
was conferred upon Mr. Cibber, so honourable as that the usur- 
pation of it could be imputed to him as an instance of very ex- 
orbitant vanity, and therefore continued to write under the 
same title, and received every year the same reward. 

He did not appear to consider these encomiums as tests of 
his abilities, or as any thing more then annual hints to the 
Queen of her promise, or acts of ceremony, by the performance 
of which he was intitled to his pension, and therefore did not 
labour them with great diligence, or print more then fifty 
each year, except that for some of the last years he regularly 
inserted them in The Gentleman's Magazine, by which th^y 
were dispersed over the kingdom. 

Of some of them he had himself so low an opinion, that he 
intended to omit them in the collection of poems, for which he 
printed proposals* and solicited subscriptions j nor can it seem 
strange, that being confined to the same subject, he should 
be at some times indolent, and at others unsuccessful ; that he 
should sometimes delay a disagreeable task, till it was too .late 
to perform it well ; or that he should sometimes repeat the same 
sentiment on the same occasion, or at others, be misled by an 
attempt after novelty to forced conceptions, and far-fetched 
images. 

He wrote indeed with a double intention, which supplied him 
with some variety ; for his business was to praise the Queen 
for the favours which he had received, and to complain to her 
of the delay of those which she had promised : in some of hit 
pieces, therefore, gratitude is predominant, and in some dis- 
content ; in some be represents himself as happy in her patron- 
age, and in others as disconsolate to find himself neglected. 

Her promise, like other promises made to this unfortunate 
man, was. never performed though he took sufficient care that 
it should opt be forgotten. The publication of his Voluntee* 
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Laureat procured him no other reward then a regular rem 
tance of fifty pounds. 

He was not so depressed by his disappointment sas to negk 
any opportunity that was offered of advancing his intere 
When the Princess Anne was married, he wrote a poem up 
her departure, only, as he declared, ' because it was expect 
from him/ and he was not willing to bar his own prospects 1 
any appearance of neglect. 

He never mentioned any advantage gained by this poc 
or any regard that was paid to it, and therefore it is likely tt 
it was considered at court as an act of duty to which he * 
obliged by his dependence, and which it was therefore i 
necessary to reward by any new favour : or perhaps the Que 
really intended his advancement, and therefore thought 
superfluous to lavish presents upon a man whom she intended 
establish for life. 

About this time not only his hopes were in danger of bei 
frustrated, but his pension likewise of being obstructed by 
accidental calumny. The writer of The Daily Courant, a | 
per then published under the direction of the ministry, charf 
him with a crime, which though not very great in itself, woi 
have been remarkably invidious in him, and might very jus 
have incensed the Queen against him. He was accused by nai 
of influencing elections against the court, by appearing at 1 
head of a tory mob ; nor did. the accuser fail to aggravate 
crime, by representing it as the effect of the most atrocious 
gratitude, and a kind of rebellion against the Queen, who had fi 
preserved him from an infamous death, and afterwards dist 
guished him by her favour, and supported him by her chari 
The charge, as it was open and confident, was likewise 
goo4 fortune very particular. The place of the transact 
was mentioned, and the whole series of the rioter's condi 
related. This exactness made Mr. Savage's vindication eai 
for he never had in his life seen the place which was declai 
to be the scene of his wickedness, nor ever had been prea 
w any town when its representatives were chosen. T 
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answer he therefore made haste to publish, with all the cir- 
cumstances necessary to make it credible, and very reason- 
ably demanded, that the accusation should be retracted in the 
same paper, that he might no longer suffer the imputation of 
sedition and ingratitude. This demand was likewise pressed 
by him in a private letter to the author of the paper, who either 
trusting to the protection of those whose defence he had under- 
taken, or having entertained some personal malice against 
Mr. Savage, or fearing, lest, by retracting so confident an 
assertion he should impair the credit of his paper, refused to 
give him that satisfaction. 

Mr. Savage therefore thought it necessary, to his own vin- 
dication, to prosecute him in the King's Bench ; but as he did 
not find any ill effects from the accusation, having sufficient- 
ly cleared his innocence, he thought any farther procedure 
would have the appearance of revenge, and therefore willingly 
dropped it. 

He saw soon afterwards a process commenced in the same 
court against himself, on an information in which he was ac- 
cused of writing and publishing an obscene pamphlet. 

It was always Mr. Savage's desire to be distinguished, and 
when any controversy became popular, he never wanted some 
reason for engaging in it with great ardor, and appearing at 
the head of the party which he had chosen. As he was never 
celebrated for his prudence, he had no sooner taken his side, 
and informed himself of the chief topics of the dispute, than 
he took all opportunities of asserting and propagating his prin- 
ciples, without much regard to his own interest, or any other 
visible design than that of drawing upon himself the attention 
of mankind. 

The dispute between the Bishop of London and the Chan- 
cellor is well known to have been for some time the chief to- 
pic of political conversation, and therefore Mr. Savage, in 
pursuance of his character, endeavoured to become conspi- 
cuous among the controvertists with whic^h every coffee-house 
was filled on that occasion. He was an mdefa&^ahte^^sfex 
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of all the claims of ecclesiastical power, though he did not know 
on what they were founded, and was therefore no friend to the' 
Bishop of London. But he had another reason for appearing 
as a warm advocate for Dr. Rundle, for he was the friend of 
Mr. Foster and Mr. Thompson who were the friends of Mr. 
Savage. 

Thus remote was his interest in the question, which how- 
ever, as lie imagined, concerned him so nearly, that it was 
not sufficient to harangue and dispute, but necessary like- 
wise to write upon it. 

He therefore engaged with great ardor in a »ew Poem cal- 
led by him, The Progress op a Divine, in which he con- 
ducts a profligate priest by all the gradations of wickedness ' 
from a poor curacy in the country, to the highest preferments 
of the church, and describes with that humour which was 
natural to him, and that knowledge which was extended to 
all the diversities of human life, his behaviour in every station, 
and insinuates, that this priest, thus accomplished, found at 
last a patron in the Bishop of London. 

When he was asked by one of his friends, on what pretence 
he could charge the Bishop with such an action, he had no 
more to say, than that he had only inverted the accusation, 
and that he thought it reasonable to believe, that he, who Ob- 
structed the rise of a good man without reason, would for bad 
reasons promote the exaltation of a villain. 

The clergy were universally provoked by this satire, and 
Savage, »who, as was his constant practice, had set his name 
to his performance, was censured in The Weekly Miscel- 
lany* with severity, which he did not seem much inclined te 
forget. 

* A short satire was likexcise published in the same paper, m 
which were the following lines : 

For cruel murder doom'd to hempen death, 
Savage, by royal grace, prolonged his breath. 
Well might you think he spent his future year$ 
In praifr, and fas ting, and repentant tears. 
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But* return of invective was not thought a sufficient punish- 
ment. The Court of Ring's Bench wes therefore moved against 
him, and he was obliged to return an answer to a charge of 
obscenity. It was urged in his defence, that obscenity was 

.-=—But, vain hope I — the truly Savage cries, 
' Priests, and their slavish doctrines, I despise, 
« Shall 1 

* Who, by free thinking to free action fir y d, 

' in midnight brawls a .deathless nam ac^uir f d 9 

* Now stoop to learn of ecclesiastic men 4 — } 
c — No, arm'd with rhime, at priests Pit take my aim, > 

* Though prudence bids me murder but their fame. } 



answer was publislted in the The Gentleman's Mag/zihe, 
written by an unknown hand, from which the foUowing lines 
are selected: 

Transformed by thoughtless rage, and midnight wine, 

From malice free, and pushUl without design ; 

4n equal hrawl if Savage lung da thrust, 

u&nd brought the youth a victim to. the dust; 

So strong the hand of accident appears, 

The royal hand from guilt and vengeance clears, 

Instead of wasting * all thy future years, 
• Savage, in pfatfr and vain repentant tears ;' 
J&xert.ihy pen to mend a vicious age, 
To curb, the priest and sink his high-church rage; 
To shew what frauds the holy vestments hide, 
Thenettsof at? rice, lust, and pedant pride ; 
Then change the scene, let merit brightly shine, 
round the patriot twist the wreath divine; 
The heavenly guitfe deliver down to fame; 
In well-tun 11 d lays transmit a Foster y s name, 
Tomsk every passion with harmonious art, 
jExalt the genius, and correct the heart. 
.Thus future times shall royal grace extol ; 
Thus polish'd lines thy present fame enrol. 

■ ■ * But gi ant 

■■■■ Maliciously that Savage pktng'dth* tleel, 
. jtad mod*- the. youth its shining vengeance feel ; 
My *oul abhors the act, the man detests, 
But more the bigotry in priestly breast's. 
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criminal when it was intended to promote the practice of vice, 
but that Mr. Savage had only introduced obscene ideas, with 
the view of exposing them to detestation, and of amending the 
age, by shewing the deformity of wickedness. This plea was 
admitted, and Sir Philip Yorke, who then presided in that court, 
dismissed the information with encomiums upon the purity and 
excellence of "Mr. Savage's writings. 

The prosecution, however, answered in some measure the 
purpose of those by whom it was set on foot ; for Mr. Savage 
was so far intimidated by it, that when the edition of his poem 
was sold, he did not venture to reprint it ; so that it was in a 
short time forgotten, or forgotten by all but those whom it 
offended. 

It is said, that some endeavours were used to incense the 
Queen against him, but he found advocates to obviate at least 
part of their effect; for though he was never advanced, ha 
-still continued to receive his pension. 

This peem drew more infamy upon him than any incident of 
his life, and as his conduct cannot be vindicated, it is proper 
to secure his memory from reproach, by informing those 
whom he made his enemies, that be never intended to repeat 
the provocation ; and that, though whenever he thought he had 
any reason to complain of the clergy, he used to threaten them 
with a new edition of The Progress of a Divine, it was his 
«alm and settled resolution to suppress it for ever. 

He once intended to have made a better reparation for the 
iblly or injustice with which he might be charged, by writing 
another poem, called, The Progress of a Freethinker, whom 
he intended to lead through all the stages of vice and folly, to 
convert him from virtue to wickedness, and from religion to 
infidelity, by all the modish sophistry used for that purpose : 
and at last to dismiss him by his own hand into the other world. 

That he did not execute this design is a real loss to mankind, 
for he was too well acquainted with ail the scenes of debauche- 
ry to have failed in his representation of them, and too zealous 
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mr virtue not to have represented them in such a manner as- 
should expose them either to ridicule or detestation. 

But this plan was like others, formed and laid aside, till the 
vigor of his imagination was spent, and the effervescence of 
invention had subsided, but soon gave way to some other design, 
which pleased by its novelty for a while, and then was neglected 
Kke the former. 

He was still in his usual exigencies, having no certain sup- 
port but the pension allowed him by the Queen, which, though 
k might hare kept an exact (economist from want, was very- 
far from being sufficient for Mr. Savage, who had never been 
accustomed to dismiss any of his appetites without the gratifica- 
tion which they solicited, and whom nothing but want of mo- 
ney with-held fi\,m partaking of every pleasure that fell within, 
his view. 

His conduct with regard to his pension was very particular. 
No sooner had he changed the bill, than he vanished from the 
sight of all his acquaintances, and lay for some time out of the 
reach of all the enquiries that friendship or curiosity could 
make after him ; at length he appeared again pennyless as be- 
fore, but never informed even those whom he seemed to regard 
most, where he had been, nor was his retreat ever discovered. 
This was his constant practice during the whole time that he 
received the pension from the Queen : He regularly disap- 
peared and returned. He indeed affirmed, that he retired to 
study, and that the money supported him in solitude for many 
months ; bat his friends declared, that the short time in which 
it was spent sufficiently confuted his own account of his conduct. 

His politeness and his wit still raised him friends, who were- 
desirous of setting him at length free from that indigence by 
Which be had been- hitherto oppressed^ and therefore solicited 
Sir Robert Walpoleuin his favour with- so much earnestness,, 
that they obtained a promise of the next place that should be- 
come vacant, not exceeding two hundred pounds a ye ar. This- 
promise was made with an uncommon declaration, that it was* 
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not the promise of a minister to a ' petitioner, but of afrieeA 

to his friend.' 

Mr. Savage now concluded' himself set at ease for ever, and 
as he observes in a poem written on that incident of his We, 
trusted and was trusted, but soon found that his confidence 
was ill-grounded, and this friendly promise was not inviola- 
ble. He spent a long time in solicitations, and at last des- 
paired and desisted: 

He did not indeed deny that he had given the minister some* 
reason to believe that he should not strengthen his own inte- 
rest by advancing him, for he had taken care to distinguish 
himself in coffee-houses as an advocate for the ministry of the* 
last years of Queen Anne, and was always ready to justify tfre 
conduct, and exalt the character of Lord Bolingbroke, whom 
he mentions with great regard in an epistle upon author*^ 
which ho wrote about that time, but was too wise to pub- 
lish, and of which only some fragments have appeared^ ieear- 
ted by him in the Magazine after his retirement. 

To despair was not, however, the character of Savage? whs* 
one patronage failed, he had recourse to another. The prine* 
was now extremely popular, and had very liberally rower-' 
ded the merit of some writers, whom Mr. Savage did not tburic- 
superior to himself, and therefore he resolved to address e-poeav 
to him. 

For this purpose he made choice of a subject, which oeuJeV 
regard only persons of the highest rank and greatest affluence,, 
and which was therefore proper for a poem intended to pveewe 
the patronage of a prince ; and having retired for seese tinea 
to Richmond, tint he might prosecute his design in few tarah- 
qnillity, without the temptations of pleasure, or the solic it at i e ee 
of creditors, by Which his meditations were m equal danger 
of being disconcerted, he produced a poem ObcPoilxc Sr»rr> 
with asoAan to Petauc WoiKS. 

The plan of this poem is very extensive* end comprise* sl 
multitude of topics; each of w&ich might tarnish matter soft* 
cient for a long performance, and of which some have aires- 
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dy enaployed more eminent writers; but at be wae perhaps 

not fully acquainted with the whole extent of hi* own designy 
laid was writing to obtain a supply of wants too pressing to ad-* 
aeit of long or accurate enquiries, he passes negligently ever 
many public works, which, even in his own opinion, deserved 
fe> be more elaborately treated. 

. But though he may sometimes disappoint his reader by tnfnaV* 
eat touches upon these subjects, which have often been consi» 
dered, and therefore naturally raise expectations, he must be> 
allowed amply to compensate bis omissions, by expatiating in 
the conclusion of his work upoa a kind of beneficence not 
yet celebrated by any eminent poet, though it now appear* 
■sore susceptible of embellishment*, more adapted to exalt the 
ideas, and affect the passions, than many of those which have 
hitherto been thought most worthy of the ornaments of verse* 
The settlement of colonies in uninhabited countries the esta** 
btisbmeat of those in? security, whose misfortunes have made 
their own country no longer pleasing or safe, th acquisition- of 
property without injury to any, the appropriation of the waste 
and luxuriant bounties of nature, and the enjoyment of those 
gifts which heaven has scattered upon regions uncultivated and 
at*oecapiedy cannot be considered without giving rise to a great 
number of pleasing ideas, and bewildering the imagination 
in deKgbfcfui prospects; and, therefore, whatever speculations 
they may produce in these who-, have confined themselves to 
jWitical studies, naturally fixed the attention and excited the 
applause of a poet. The politician, when he considers meat 
driven into other countries' for shelter, and obliged to retire to 
fpresto and deserts^ and pas* their live» and fix their posterity 
in* the ossnotest corners of the world, to avoid those hardships* 
vshich they suffer or fear in their native place, may very pro-' 
perry enquire why the legislature does not provide a remedy 
ftr these miseries, rather than- encourage an escape from then** 
He may conclude, that the flight of every honest man is a lose 
to; the comtnenity, that those who are unhappy without guUt 
ought tetmisJieveji* and. the life* whkh it eveifciiedened by 
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accidental calamities, set at ease by the care of the public; 
and that those, who have by misconduct forfeited their claim 
to favour, ought rather to be made useful to the society which 
they have injured, than he driven from it. But the poet ia 
employed in a more pleasing undertaking thaw that of propo- 
sing laws, which, however just or expedient, will never be 
made, or endeavouring to reduce to rational schemes of go- 
vernment societies which were formed by chance, and are 
conducted by the private passbns of those who preside in them* 
He guides the unhappy fugitive from want aud persecution, to 
plenty, quiet, and security, and seats him in scenes of peace- 
ful solitude and undisturbed repose. 

Savage has not forgotten, amidst the pleasing sentiments 
which this prospect of retirement suggested to him, to censure 
those crimes which have been generally committed by the 
discoverers of new regions, and to expose the enormous wick- 
edness of making war upon barbarous nations because they 
cannot resist, and of invading countries because they are 
fruitful; of extending navigation only to propagate vice, and 
of visiting distant lands only to lay them waste. He has as- 
serted the natural equality of mankind, and endeavoured to 
suppress that pride which inclines men to imagine that right 
is the consequence of power. 

His description of the various miseries which force men to 
seek for refuge in distant countries, affords another instance 
of his proficiency in the important and extensive study of 
human life, and the tenderness with which he recounts them* 
another proof of his humanity and oenevolence. 

It is observable, that the close of this poem discovers a 
change which experience had made in Mr. Savage's opinions. 
In a poem written by him in his youth, and published in his 
Miscellanies, he declares his contempt of the contracted 
views and narrow prospects of the middle state of life, and 
declares his resolution either to tower like the cedar, or be 
trampled like the shrub ; but in this poem, though addressed 
to a prince, he mentions this state of life as comprisinf thoat' 
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who ought most to attract reward, those who merit most the 
confidence of power, and the familiarity of greatness, and 
accidentally mentioning this passage to one of his friends, de- 
clared, that in his opinion all the virtue of mankind was com- 
prehended in that state. 

In describing villas and gardens, be did not omit to con- 
demn that absurd custom which prevails among the English 
of permitting servants to receive money from strangers for the 
entertainment that they receive, and therefore inserted in hie 
poem these lines : 

But what the flow'ring pride of gardens rare, 

However royal, or however fair, 

If gates, which to access should still give way, 

Ope but, like Peter's paradise, for pay? 

If perquTsited varlets frequent stand, 

And each new walk must a new tax demand ? 

What foreign eye but with contempt surveys ? 

What muse shall from oblivion snatch their praise ? 

But before the publication of his performance he recol- 
lected, that the Queen allowed her garden and cave at Rich- 
mond to be shewn for money, and that she so openly counte- 
nanced the practice, that she had bestowed the privilege of 
shewing them as a place of profit on a man, whose merit she 
valued herself upon rewarding, though she gave him only the 
liberty of disgracing his country. 

He therefore thought, with more prudence than was often 
exerted by him, that tbg publication of these lines might be 
officiously represented at *j| insult upon the Queen, to whom 
be owed his life and his subsistence, and that the propriety of 
bis observation would be no security against the censures which 
the unseasonableneas of it might draw upon him ; he therefore 
suppressed the passage in the first edition, but after the Queen'* 
death thought the same caution no longer necessary, and . 
tored it to the proper place. 

The poem was therefore pushed without any potiticai 
fruit*, and inscribed to the Prinee; but Mr. Savage, having 
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no -friend upon whom be could prevail to present it to him, tart 
no other method of attracting hie observation than the publi- 
cation of frequent advertisements, and therefore received bo 
reward from his patron, however generous on other occasions. 

This disappointment he never mentioned without indigna. 
tion, being by some means or other confident that the Prince 
was not ignorant of his address to him, and insinuated, that 
if any advances in popularity could have been made by dis- 
tinguishing htm, he had not written without notice, or without 
reward. 

He was once inclined to hare presented his poem, in person, 
and sent to the printer for a copy with that design ; but either 
his opinion changed, or his resolution deserted him, and he 
continued to resent neglect without attempting to .let ce him- 
self into regard. * 

Nor was the public much more favourable the* his patron, 
for only seventy-two were sold, though the performance Was 
much commended by some whose judgment in tbajt kind of 
writing is generally allowed. But Savage easily reconciled 
himself to mankind without imputing any defect to his work, 
by observing that bis poem was unluckily published two- days 
after the prorogation of the parliament, and by. consequence 
at a time when all those who could be expected to regard it 
were in the hurry of preparing for their departure, or enga- 
ged in taking leave of others up<>jitiieir dij mi ^oafhra public 
affairs. 

It must be however -allowed, in justification of the palm 
lie, that this performance is not ttye. moat excejleai of Mr. ga- 
rage's works, and that UiougMt cannot be denied to contain 
many striking sentiments, majestic lines, and jnst obeerva* 
tions, . ifris m general not sufficiently polished in<the language* 
or enlivened in the imagery, or digested io the plan. 

Thus his poem contributed nothing to tfee alleviation- of ail 
poverty, which was such as very few could have supported 
with equal patience, but U> wftieh it, most likewise be confessed, 
tfcatfcw wouki kssebeen ts&^.wl&J&B*^ pwctatJeJ 
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rands a year ; a salary which though by no means equal 
lemands of vanity and luxury, is yet found sufficient 
sort families above want, and was undoubtedly more 

e necessities of life require. 

10 sooner had- he received his pension, than he with- 
• his darling privacy, from which he returned in a short 
his former distress, and for some part of the year ge- 
lived by chance, eating only when he was invited to 
les of his acquaintances, from which the meanness of 
s often excluded him, when the politeness and variety 
conversation would have been thought a sufficient re- 
ce for his entertainment. 

tdged as much by accident as he dined, and passed 
it, sometimes in mean houses, which are set open at 
» any casual wanderers, sometimes in cellars among the 
filth of the meanest and most profligate of the rabble; 
letimes, when he had not money to support even the 
es of these receptacles, walked about the streets till 
weary, and lay down in the summer upon a bulk, or 
inter with his associates in poverty, among the ashes 
is-house. 

lis manner were passed those days and those nights 
lature had enabled him to hat* employed in elevated 
tions, useful studies, or pleasing conversation. On a 
i a cellar, or in a glass-house among thieves and beg- 
as to be found the Author of The Wandkrer, the 
exalted sentiments, extensive views, and curious oh- 
ms ; the man whose remarks on life might have assisted 
tesman, whose ideas of virtue might have enlightened 
i-alist, whose eloquence might have influenced senates, 
ose delicacy might have polished courts, 
unot but be imagined thfjt such necessities might some- 
>rce him to disreputable practices; and it is probable 
;se lines in The Wandsei* were occasioned by bis re- 
i on his own conduct.' • 
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Tho» mis'ry leads to happiness, and truth, 

Unequal to the toaj), this languid youth, 

(O, let none censure, if, untried by grief, 

If, amidst woe, un tempted by relief,) 

He stoopM reluctant to low arts of shame, 

Which then, e'en then he scorn'd, and blush'd to name. 

Whoever was acquainted with him was certain to be solici- 
ted for small sums, which the frequency of the request made 
in time considerable, and he was therefore quickly shunned by 
those who were become familiar enough to be trusted with hi* 
necessities; but his rambling manner of life, and constant 
appearance at houses of public resort, always procured him a 
new succession of friends, whose kindness had not been ex- 
hausted by repeated requests, so that he was seldom absolutely 
without resources, but had in his utmost exigences this com- 
fort, that he always imagined himself sure of speedy relief. 

It was observed that be always asked favours of this kind 
without the least submission or apparent consciousness of de- 
pendence, and that he did not seem to look upon a compliance 
with his request as an obligatien that deserved any extraordi- 
nary acknowledgments, but a refusal was resented by him as 
an affront, or complained of as an injury; nor did be readily 
reconcile himself to those who either denied to lend, or gave 
him afterwards any intimation, that they expected to be repaid. 

He was sometimes so far compassionated by those who knew 
both his merit and distresses, that they received him into their 
families, but they soon discovered him to be a very incommo- 
dious inmate; for being always accustomed to an irregular 
manner of life, he could not confine himself to any stated hours, 
or pay any regard to the rules of a family, but would prolong 
his conversation till midnight, without considering that busi- 
ness might require his friend's application in the morning; sad, 
when he had persuaded himself to retire to bed, was not, 
without equal difficulty, called up to dinner; it was therefore 
impossible to pay him any distinction without the entire sab- 
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version of all ceconomy, a kind of establishment which, where- 
ever he went, he alvvas appeared ambitious to overthrow. 

It must therefore be acknowledged, in justification of man- 
kind, that it was not always by the negligence or coldness of 
his friends that Savage was distressed, but because it was in 
reality very difficult to preserve him long in a state of ease. 
To supply him with money was a hopeless attempt, for no 
sooner did be see himself master of a sum sufficient to set him 
free from care for a day, than he became profuse and luxu- 
rious. When once he had entered a tavern, or engaged in a 
scheme of pleasure, he never retired till want of money obliged 
him to some new expedient. If he was entertained in a family, 
nothing was any longer to be regarded there but amusements 
a»d jollity ; wherever Savage entered he immediately expected 
that order and business should fly before him, that all should 
thenceforward be left to hazard, and that no dull principle of 
domestic management should be opposed to bis inclination, or 
intrude upon his gaiety. 

His distresses, however afflictive, never dejected him ; in 
his lowest state he wanted not spirit to assert the natural dig- 
nity of wit, and was always ready to repress that insolence 
which superiority of fortune incited, and to tramplfc that repu- 
tation which rose upon any other basis than that of merit: he 
never admitted any gross familiarities, or submitted to be 
treated otherwise than as an equal. Once, when he was with- 
out lodging, meat, or clothes, one of his friends, a man not 
indeed remarkable for moderation in his prosperity, left a 
message, that he desired to see him about nine in the morning. 
Savage knew that his intention was to assist him, but was very 
much disgusted that he should presume to prescribe the hour 
of his attendance, and, I believe, refused to visit him, and re- 
jected his kindness. 

The same invincible tempet, whether firmness or obstinacy, 
appeared in his conduct to the Lord Tyrconnel, from whom 
he very frequently demanded that' the allowance which was 
once paid him should be restored, but with whom be never 
appeared to entertain for a moment the thought of soliciting a 
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reconciliation, and whom he treated at once with all the haugk* 
tineas of superiority, and all the bitterness of resentment. lie 
wrote to him not in a style of supplication or respect, but of 
reproach, menace and contempt ; and appeared determined, if 
ever he regained- his allowance, to hold it only by the right of 
conquest. 

As many more can discover, that a man is richer than that 
he is wiser than themselves, superiority of understanding is not 
so readily acknowledged as that of fortune ; nor is that haugh- 
tiness, which the consciousness of great abilities incites, borne 
with the same submission as the tyranny of affluence ; and 
therefore Savage, by asserting his claim to deference and 
regard, and by treating those with contempt whom better for- 
tune animated to rebel against him, did not fail to raise a great 
number of enemies in the different classes of mankind. Those 
who thought themselves raised above him by the advantages of 
riches, hated him because they found no protection from the 
petulance of his wit. Those who were esteemed for their 
writings feared him a» a critic, and maligned him as a rival, 
and almost all the smaller wits were his professed enemies. 

Among these Mr. Miller so far indulged his resentment as 
to introduce him in a farce, and direct him to be persona- 
ted on the stage in a dress like that which he then wore; a 
mean insult, which only insinuated that Savage had but one 
coat, and which was therefore despised by him rather than 
resented; for though he wrote a lampoon against Miller, he 
never printed it: and as no other person ought to prosecute 
that revenge from which the person who was injured desisted,. 
I shall not preserve what Mr. Savage suppressed ; of which 
the publication would indeed have been a ptinishment too se- 
vere for so impotent an assault. 

The great hardships of poverty were to Savage not the want 
of lodging or of food, but the neglect and contempt which it 
drew upon him. He complained that as his affairs grew des- 
perate, he found his reputation for capacity visibly decline; 
that his opinion in questions of criticism was no longer regard* 
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•d, when his coat was eut of fashion ; and that those who in 

the interval of his prosperity were always encouraging him to- 
great undertakings by encomiums on his genius and assurances 
of success, now received any mention of his designs with 
coldness, thought that the subjects on which he proposed to* 
write were very difficult; and were ready to inform him, that 
the event of a poem was uncertain, that an author ought to 
employ much time in consideration of his plan, and not pre- 
sume to sit down to write in confidence of a few cursory ideas, 
and a superficial knowledge; difficulties were started on all 
sides, and he was no longer qualified for any performance but 
The Volunteer Laureat. 

Yet even this kind of contempt never depressed him ; for be 
always preserved a steady confidence in bis own capacity, and 
believed nothing above his reach which he should at any time 
earnestly endeavour to attain. He formed schemes of the 
same kind with regard to knowledge and to fortune, and flattered 
himself with advances to be made in science, as with riches to 
be enjoyed in some distant period of his life. For the acquisi- 
tion of knowledge be was indeed far better qualified than for 
that of riches; for he was naturally inquisitive and desirous of 
the conversation of those from whom any information was to 
be obtained, but by no means solicitous toimprove those oppor- 
tunities that were sometimes offered of raising his fortune ; 
and he was remarkably retentive of his ideas, which, when 
oace he was in possession of them, rarely forsook him ; a quality 
which could never be communicated to his money. 

While he was thus wearing out his life in expectation that 
the Queen would some time recollect her promise, he had 
recourse to the usual practice of writers, and published pro- 
posals for printing his works by subscription, to which he was 
encouraged by the success of many who had not a better, right 
to. the favour of the public ; but whatever was the reason he 
did not find the world equally inclined to favour him, and he 
observed with some discontent, that though he offered his 
week* at half a guinea* he was; able to procure but a small 
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number in comparison with those who subscribed twice 41 
much to Duck. 

Nor was it without indignation that he saw his proposals 
neglected by the Queen, who patronised Mr. Duck's with on- 
common ardor, and incited a competition among those who 
attended the court, who should most promote his interest, and 
who should first offer a subscription. This was a distinction 
to which Mr. Savage made no scruple of asserting that his birth, 
his misfortunes, and his genius gave him a fairer title than could 
be pleaded by him on whom it was conferred. 
• Savage's applications were however not universally unsuc- 
cessful; for some of the nobility countenanced his design, en- 
couraged his proposals, and subscribed with great liberality. 
He related of the Duke of Chandos particularly, that, upon 
receiving his proposals, he sent him ten guineas. 

But the money which his subscriptions afforded him was not 
less volatile than that which he received from his other schemes; 
whenever a subscription was paid him he went to a tavern, and 
as money so- collected is necessarily received in small sums, 
he never was able to send his poems to the press, but for ma- 
ny years continued his solicitation, and squandered whatever 
he obtained. 

This project of printing his works was frequently revived, 
and as his proposals grew obsolete,, new ones were printed 
with fresher dates. To form schemes for the publication was 
one of his favourite amusements, nor was he ever more at ease 
than when, with any friend who readily fell in with his schemes, 
he was adjusting the print, forming the advertisements, and 
regulating the dispersion of his new edition, which he really 
intended some time to publish, and which, as long as experi- 
ence had shewn him the impossibility of printing the volume 
together, he at last determined to divide into weekly or month- 
ly numbers, that the profits of the first might supply the ex- 
pencesof the next. 

Thus he spent his time in mean expedients and tormenting 
iuspense, living for the greatest part in fear of prosecttietB 
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from his creditors, and consequently skulking in obscure parti 
of the town, of which he was no stra%er to the remotest cor- 
ners. But wherever he came his address secured him friends, 
whom his necessities soon alienated, so that he had perhaps 
a more numerous acquaintance than any man ever before at- 
tained, there being scarcely any person eminent ou any ac- 
count to whom he was not known, or whose character he was 
not in some degree able to delineate. 

To the acquisition of this extensive acquaintance every cir- 
cumstance of his life contributed. He excelled in the arts of 
conversation, and therefore willingly practised them : He had 
seldom any home, or even a lodging in which he could be 
private, and therefore was driven into public-houses for the 
common conveniences of life, and supports of nature. He 
was always ready to comply with every invitation, having no 
employment to with-hold him, and often no money to provide 
for himself; and by dining with one company, he never foi- 
led of obtaining an introduction into another. 

Thus dissipated was his life, and thus casual hit subsistence ; 
yet did not the distraction of his views hinder him from re- 
flection, nor the uncertainty of his condition depress his gaiety. 
When he had wandered about without any fortunate adventure 
by which he was led into a tavern, he sometimes retired into 
the fields, and was able to employ his mind in study, or ammse 
it with pleasing imaginations ; and seldom appeared to bw me- 
lancholy, but when some sudden misfortune had just fallen 
upon him, and even then in a few moments he would disen- 
tangle himself from his perplexity, adopt the subject of con- 
versation, and apply his mind wholly to the object that others 
presented to it. 

This life, unhappy as it may be already imagined, was yet 
imbtttered in 1738, with new calamities. The death of the 
Queen deprived him of all the prospects of preferment with 
which he so long entertained his imagination; and as Sir Ro- 
bert Walpele had before given him reason to believe that he 
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never intended the performance of his promise, he wu new 
-abandoned again to forhffe. 

He was however, at that time, supported by a friend ; aad 
as it was not his custom to look oat for distant calamities, or to 
feel any other pain than that which forced itself upon his senses; 
he was not much afflicted at his loss, and perhaps comforted 
himself that his pension would be now continued without the 
annual tribute of a panegyric. 

Another expectation contributed likewise to support him: he 
had taken a resolution to write a second tragedy upon the story 
of Sir Thomas Overbury, in which he preserved a few lines of 
his former play ; but made a total alteration of the plan, added 
new incidents, and introduced new characters; so that itwai 
a new tragedy, not a revival of the former. 

Many of his friends blamed him for not making choice of 
another subject j but in vindication of himself, he asserted, that 
it was not easy to find a better ; and that he thought it bis inter- 
rest to extinguish the memory of the first tragedy, which ha 
could ouly do by writing one less defective upon the same 
story j by which he should entirely defeat the artifice of the 
booksellers, who after the death of any author of reputation, art 
always industrious to swell his works, by uniting his worst pro- 
ductions with his best. 

In the execution of this scheme however, he proceeded but 
slowly, and probably only employed himself upon it when he 
could find no other amusement ; but he pleased himself with 
counting the profits, and perhaps imagined, that the theatrical 
reputation which he was about to acquire, would be equivalent 
to all that he had lost by the death of his patroness. <- 

He did not, in confidence of his approaching riches, neglect 
the measures proper to secure the continuance of his pension, 
though some of his favourers thought him culpable for omiU 
ting to write on her death ; but on her birth-bay next year, be 
gave a proof of the solidity of his judgment, and the power of 
ft* genius. He knew that the track of elegy had been so long 
beaten; that it was impossible to travel in it without treading 
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in the footsteps of those who had goyg before him ; and that 
therefore it was necessary, that he might distinguish himself 
from the herd of encomiasts, to find out some new walk of fune- 
ral panegyric. 

This difficult task he performed in such a manner, that his 
poem may be justly ranked among the best pieces that the 
death of princes has produced. By transferring the mention of 
her death to her birth-day, he has formed a happy combina- 
tion of topics, which any other man would have thought it very 
difficult to connect in one view ; but which he has united in 
such a maimer, that the relation between them appears natu- 
ral ; and it may be justly said, that what no other man would 
have thought on, it now appears scarcely possible for any man 
to miss. 

The beauty of this peculiar combination of images is so 
masterly, that it is sufficient to set this poem above censure ; 
and therefore it is not necessary to mention many other deli- 
cate touches which may be found in it, and which would de- 
servedly be admired in any other performance. 

To these proofs of his genius may be added, from the same 
poem, an instance of his prudence, an excellence for which he 
was not so often distinguished ; he does not forget to remind 
the King in the most delicate and artful manner of continuing 
his pension. 

With regard to the success of this address, he was for some 
time in suspense; but was in no great degree solicitous about 
it; and continued his labor upon his new tragedy with great 
tranquillity, till the friend, who had for a considerable time 
supported him, removing his family to another place, took 
occasion to dismiss him. It then became necessary to enquire 
more' diligently what was determined in his affair, having 
reason to suspect that no great favour was intended him, be- 
cause he had not received his pension at the usual time. 

It is said, that he did not take those methods of retrieving 
%ts interest, which were most likely to succeed; and some of 
ihooe who were employed in the Exchequer, cautioned hira 
against too much violence in his proceedings; but Mr. Sava$& 
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who seldom regulated his conduct by the advice of others, 
gave way to his passion, "and demanded of Sir Robert VValpole, 
at his levee, the reason of the distinction that was made be- 
tween him and the other pensioners of the Queen, with a de- 
gree of roughness, which perhaps determined him to withdraw 
what had been only delayed. 

Whatever was the crime of which he was accused or sus- 
pected, and whatever influence was employed against him, 
he received soon after an account that took from him all hopes 
of regaining his pension ; and he had now no prospects of sub- 
sistence but from his play, and he knew no way of living for 
the time required to finish it. 

So peculiar were the misfortunes of this man, deprived of an 
estate and title by a particular law, exposed and abandoned 
by a mother, defrauded by a mother of a fortune which his 
father had allotted him, he entered the world without a friend; 
and though his abilities forced themselves into esteem and re- 
putation, he was never able to obtain any real advantage, 
and whatever prospects arose, were always intercepted as be 
began to approach them. The King's intentions in his favour 
were frustrated ; his Dedication to the Prince, whose gene- 
rosity on every other occasion was eminent, procured him no re- 
ward 5 Sir Robert Walpole, who valued himself upon keeping 
his promise to others, broke it to him without regret ; and 
f the bounty of the Queen was, after her death, withdrawn 
from him, and from him only. 

Such were his misfortunes, which yet he bore not only with 
decency, but with cheerfulness, nor was his gaiety clouded 
even by his last disappointments, though he was in a short 
time reduced to the lowest degree of distress ; and often want*! 
both lodging and food. At this time he gave another instance 
jof the insurmountable obstinacy of his spirit ; his clothes were 
worn out, and he received notice, that at a coffee-house some 
clothes and linen were left for him ; the person who sent them, 
did not, 1 believe, inform him to whom he was to be obliged, that 
he might spare the perplexity of acknowledging the benefit^ 
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"but though the offer was so far generous, it was made with some 
neglect of ceremonies, which Mr. Savage so much resented, 
that he refused the present, and declined to enter the house, 
till the clothes that had been designed for him were taken away. 

His distress was now publicly known, and his friends, there- 
• ibre, thought it proper to concert some measures for his re- 
lief; and one of tbem wrote a letter to him, in which he ex- 
pressed his concern ' for the miserable withdrawing of his 
' pension ; y and gave him hopes, that in a short time he should 
find himself supplied with a competence, ' without any depen- 
' dance ou those little creatures which we are pleased to call 
' the Great.' 

The scheme proposed for this happy and independent sub- 
sistence, was, that he should retire into Wales, and receive 
an allowance of fifty pounds a year, to be raised by subscrip- 
tion, on which he was to live privately in a cheap place, 
without aspiring any more to affluence, or having any farther 
care of reputation. 

This offer Mr. Savage gladly accepted, though with inten- 
tions very different from those of his friends ; for they propo- 
sed . that he should continue an exile from London for ever, 
and spend all the remaining part of his life at Swansea ; but 
he designed only to take the opportunity, which their scheme 
offered him, of retreating for a short time, that he might 
prepare his play for the stage, and his other works for the 
press, and then to return to London to exhibit his tragedy, 
and live upon the profits of his own labor. 

With regard to his works, he proposed very great improve- 
ments, which would have required much time, or great ap- 
plication; and when he had finished them, he designed to do 
justice to his subscribers, by publishing them according to 
his proposals. 

As he was ready to entertain himself with future pleasures, 
he had planned out a scheme of life for the country, of which 
he had no knowledge but from pastorals and songs. He ima- 
gined that he should be transported to scenes of flowery feli- 
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city, like those which one poet has reflected to another, ant 
had projected a perpetual round of innocent pleasures of which 
he suspected no interruption from pride, or ignorance, or bru- 
tality. 

With these expectations he was so enchanted, that when 
he was once gently reproached by a friend for submitting to- 
live upon a subscription, and advised rather by a resolute ex- 
ertion of his abilities to support himself, he could not bear to 
debar himself from the happiness which was to be found in 
the calm of a cottage, or lose the opportunity of listening, 
without intermission, to the melody of the nightingale, which 
he believed was to be heard from every bramble, and which he 
did not fail to mention as a very important part of the happi- 
ness of a country life. 

While this scheme was ripening, his friends directed htm 
to take a lodging in the liberties of the Fleet, that he might 
be secure from his creditors, and sent him every Monday a 
guinea, which he commonly spent before the next morning, 
and trusted, after his usual manner, the remaining part of the 
week to the bounty of fortune. 

He now began very sensibly to feel the miseries of depea* 
dance: Those by whom he was to be supported, began to 
prescribe to him with an air of authority, which he knew 
not how decently to resent, nor patiently to bear; and he 
soon discovered from the conduct of most of his subscribers, 
that he was yet in the hands of ' Little creatures.' 

Of the insolence that he was obliged to suffer, he gave, 
mauy instances, of which none appeared to raise his indigna- 
tion to a greater height, than the method which was taken of 
tarnishing him with clothes. Instead of consulting him, and 
allowing him to send a tay lor his orders for what they thought 
proper to allow him, they proposed to send for a taylor to take 
his measure, and then to consult how they should equip him. 

This treatment was not very delicate, nor was it such as 
Savage's humanity would have suggested to him on a like oc~ 
ejasion ; but it had scarcely deserved jnejittoa, bad it not, bf 
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affecting him in an uncommon degree, shewn, the peculiarity 
of his character. Upon hearing the design that was foi med,, 
be came to the lodging of a friend with the most violent agoniea 
of rage ; and being asked what it could be that gave htm such 
disturbance, he replied with the utmost vehemence of indigo 
nation, ' That they had sent for a taylor to measure him.' 

How the affair ended was never enquired, for fear of renew- 
ing his uneasiness. It is probable, that, upon recollection, he 
submitted with a good grace to what he could not avoid, and 
that he discovered no resentment where he had' no power. 

He was, however, not humbled to implicit and universal 
compliance ; for when the gentleman, who had first informed 
him of the design to support him by a subcription, attempted 
to procure a reconciliation with the Lord Tyrconnel, he could 
by. no means be prevailed upon to comply with the measured 
that were proposed. 

A letter was .written for him* to Sir William Lemon, tQ 
prevail upon him to interpose bis good offices with Lord Tyrcon- 
Bel, in which he solicited Sir William's assistance, ' for a mail 
' who really needed it as much as any man could well do ;' arid 
informed him, that he was retiring ' for ever to a place where 

* he should no more trouble his relations, friends, or enemies ;> 
he confessed, that his passion had betrayed him to some conduct 
with regard to Lord Tyrconnel, ' for which he eouJd not but 

* heartily ask his pardon and as he imagined Lord Tyrcon- 
ad's passion might be yet 60 high, that he would not ' receive a 
letter from him,' begged that Sir William would endeavour te 
aoAen him ; and expressed his hopes that he would comply 
with his request, and that ' so small a relation would not harden 

* bis heart against him.' 

That any man should presume to dictate a letter to him, w*t 
not very agreeable to Mr. Savage ; and therefore he was, be- 
fore he had opened it, not much inclined to approve it. But 
when he re ad it, he found it contained sentiments «ntireljr 
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opposite to his own ; and, as he asserted, to the truth ; and there* 
fore instead of copying it, wrote his friend a letter full of mascu- 
line resentment and warm expostulations. He very justly obser- 
ved, that the style was too supplicatory, and the representatio* 
too abject, and that he ought at least to have made him com- 
plain with ' the dignity of a gentleman in distress.' He declare! 
that he would not write the paragraph in which he was to atk 
Lord Tyrconnel's pardon ; for * he despised his pardon, and 
* therefore could not heartily, and would not hypocritically, ask 
' it.' He remarked, that his friend made a very unreasonable 
distinction between himself and him ; for, says he, when yon 
mention men of high rank ' in your own character," they 
are* ' those little creatures whom we are pleased to call the 
' great ;' but when you address them ' in mine,' no servility if 
sufficiently humble. He then with great propriety explained 
the ill consequences which might be expected from such a 
letter, which his relations would print in their own defence, 
and which would for ever be produced as a full answer to all 
that he should allege against them ; for he always intended to 
publish a minute account of the treatment which he had recei- 
ved. It is to be remembered, to the honour of the gentleman 
by whom this letter was drawn up, that he yielded to Mr. 
Savage's reasons, and agreed that it onght to be suppressed. 

After many alterations and delays, a subscription was at 
length raised, which did not amount to -fifty pounds a year, 
though twenty were paid by one gentleman ; such was the. 
generosity of mankind, that what had been done by a player 
without solicitation, could not now be effected by application 
and interest ; and Savage had a great number to court and to obey 
for a pension less than that which Mrs. OWfield paid him 
without exacting any servilities. 

Mr. Savage however was satisfied, and willing to retire* 
and was convinced that the allowance, though scanty, would 
he more than sufficient for him, being now determined to com- 
mence a regid economist, and to live according to the exact- 
est rules of frugality $ ' for nothing was in his opinion more 
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contemptible than a man, who, when he knew his income, 
exceeded it ; and yet he confessed, that instances of such fol- 
ly were too common, and lamented that some men were not 
to be trusted with their own money. 

Full of these salutary resolutions, he left London in July 
1759, having taken leave with great tenderness of his friends, 
and parted from the Author of this Narrative with tears in his 
•eyes. He was furnished with fifteen guineas, and informed, 
that they would be sufficient, not only for theexpence of his 
journey, but for his support in Wales for some time ; and that 
there remained but little more of the first collection. He promis- 
ed a strict adherence to his maxims of parsimony, and went a- 
way in the stage-coach ; nor did his friends expect to hear 
from him, till he informed them of his arrival at Swansea. 

But when they least expected, arrived a letter dated the 
fourteenth day after his departure, in which he sent them 
word, that he was yet upon the road, and without money ; 
-end that he therefore could not proceed without a remittance. 
They then sent him the money that was in their hands, with 
which he was enabled to reach Bristol, from whence he was 
to go to Swansea by water. 

At Bristol he found an embargo laid upon the shipping, so 
that he could not immediately obtain a passage ; and being 
therefore obliged to stay there some time, he, with his usual 
Helicity, ingratiated himself with many of the principal inha- 
bitants, was invited to their houses, distinguished at their pub- 
Jjc feasts, and treated with a regard that gratified bis vanity, 
and therefore easily engaged his affection. 

He began very early after his retirement to complain of the 
conduct of his friends in London, and irritated many of them 
jo much by his letters, that they withdrew, however honour- 
ably, their contributions j and it is believed, that little more 
was paid him than the twenty pounds a year, which were al* 
•lowed him by the gentleman who proposed the subscription. 

After some stay at Bristol he retired to Swansea, the place 
originally proposed for his residence, where be 
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ycarrery much dissatisfied with the diminution ofhis salary ; bat 
contract, as in other places, acquaintance with those who 
were most distinguished in that country, among whom he has 
celebrated Mr. Powel and Mrs. Jones, by some verses 
which he inserted in The Gentleman's Magazine. 

Here he completed his tragedy, of which two acts were 
wanting when he left London, and was desirous of coming to 
towa to bring it upon the stage. This design was very warmly 
opposed, and be was advised by his chief benefactor to put it 
into the hands of Mr. Thomson and Mr. Mallet, that it might 
be fitted for the stage, and to allow his friends to receive the 
profits, out of which an annual pension should be paid him. 

This proposal he rejected with the utmost contempt. He 
was by no means convinced that the judgment of those to 
whom he was required to submit, was superior to his own. 
He was now determined, as he expressed it, to be ' no longer 
* kept in leading strings,' and had no elevated idea of ' his 
' bounty,* who proposed to ' pension him out of the profits of 
' his own labor.' 

He attempted in Wales to promote a subscription for his 
works, and had once hopes of success; but in a short time af- 
terwards formed a resolution of leaving that part of the coun- 
try, to which he thought it not reasonable to be confined for 
the gratification of those, who, having promised him a liberal 
income, bad no sooner banished him to a remote corner, thaa 
they reduced his allowance to a salary scarcely equal to the 
necessities of life. 

His resentment of this treatment, which, in his own opinion 
at least, he had not deserved, was such, that he broke off all 
correspondence with most of his contributors, and ap peared 
to consider them as persecutors and oppressors ; and in the 
latter part of his life declared, that their conduct toward him, 
«iace his departure from London, ' had been perfidionsness 
' improving on perfidiousness, andinhomanity on inhumanity.* 
It is not to be supposed, that the necessities of Mr. Savage 
did not sometimes incite him to satirical exaggerations of the 
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behaviour of those by whom he thought himself reduced to 
them. But it must be granted, that the diminution of his allow- 
ance was a great hardship, and that those who withdrew their 
Subscription from a man, who, upon the faith of their promise, 
bad gone into a kind of banishment, and abandoned all those 
by whom he had been before relieved in his distresses, Will find 
ft no easy task to vindicate their conduct. 

It may be alleged, and' perhaps justly, that he was petulant 
Slid contemptuous, that he more frequently reproached his sub- 
scribers for not giving him more, than thanked them for what 
he received j but it is to be remembered, that this conduct, and 
this is the worst charge that can be drawn up against him, did 
them no real injury ; and that it therefore ought rather to hare 
been pitied than resented, at least the resentment it might 
pfovoke ought to have been generous- and manly 5 epithets 
which his conduct will hardly deserve that starves the man 
whom he has persuaded to put himself into his power. 

It might have been reasonably demanded by Savage, that, 
fliey should, before they had taken away what they pro- 
mised, have replaced him in his former state, that they 
Should have taken no advantages from the situation to which 
the appearance of their kindness had reduced him, and that hd 
should have been recalled to London before he was aban- 
doned. He might justly represent, that he ought to have been 
considered as a lion in the toils, and demand to be released 
before the dogs should be loosed upon him. 

He endeavoured, indeed, to release himself, and with an 
intent to return to London, went to Bristol, where a repetition 
of the kindness which he had formerly found, invited him to 
stay. He was not only caressed and treated, but had a collec- 
tion made for him of about thirty pounds, with which it had 
been happy if be had immediately departed for London ; but 
bis negligence did not suffer him to consider, that such proofs of 
kindness were not often to be expected, and that this ardour of 
benevolence was in a great degree the effect of noyelty, and 
might, probably, be every day less j and 
care to improve the happy time, but was eucavxre^&Vj to* 
L 
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favour to hope for another, till at length generosity was 
exhausted, and officiousness wearied. 

Another part of his misconduct was the practice of prolong- 
/ ing his visits to unseasonable hours, and disconcerting all the 
Vfamilies into which he was admitted. This was an error in a 
place of commerce which all the charms of his conversation 
could not compensate ; for what trader would purchase such 
airy satisfaction by the loss of solid gain, which must be the 
consequence of midnight merriment, as those hours which 
were gained at night were generally lost in the morning ? 

Thus Mr. Savage, after the curiosity of the inhabitants, was 
% gratified found the number of his friends daily decreasing, per- 
haps without suspecting for what reason their conduct was 
altered ; for he still continued to harass, with his nocturnal 
intrusions, those that yet countenanced him, and- admitted 
him to their houses. 

But he did not spend all the time of his residence at Bristol 
in visits or at taverns, for he sometimes retarned to his studies, 
and began several considerable designs. When be felt an in- 
clination to write, he always retired from the knowledge of his 
friends, and lay hid in an obscure part of the suburbs, till he 
found himself again desirous of company, to which it is likely 
that intervals of absence made him more welcome. 

He was always full of bis design of returning to London to 
bring his tragedy upon the stage ; but having neglected to de- 
part with the money that was raised for him, he could not after- 
wards procure a sum sufficient to defray the expences of his 
journey ; nor perhaps would a fresh supply have had any other 
effect, than, by putting immediate pleasures in his power, to 
have driven the thoughts of his journey out of his mind. 

While he was thus spending the day in contriving a scheme 
for the morrow, distress stole upon him by imperceptible de- 
grees. His conduct had already wearied some of those who 
were at first enamoured of his conversation ; but he might per- 
haps, still have devolved to others, whom he might have enter- 
tained with equal success, had not the decayof his clothes made 
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it bo longer consistent with their vanity to admit him to their 
tables, or to associate with him in public places. He now began 
to find every man from home at whose house he called 5 and 
was therefore no longer able to procure the necessaries of life, 
but wandered about the town slighted and neglected in quest 
of a dinner which he did not always obtain. 

To complete his misery he was pursued by the officers for 
small debts which he had contracted ; and was therefore obliged 
to withdraw from the small number of friends from whom he 
had still reason to hope for favours. His custom was to lie in 
bed the greatest part of the day, and to go out in the dark with 
the utmost privacy, and after having paid his visit return again 
before morning to his lodging, which was in the garret of an 
obscure inn. 

Being thus excluded on one hand, and confined on the other, 
he suffered the utmost extremities of poverty, and often fasted 
to long that he was seized with faint ness, and had lost his appe- 
tite, not being able to bear the smell of meat, till the action of 
his stomach was restored by a cordial. 

In this distress he received a remittance of five pounds from 
London, with which he provided himself a decent coat, and 
determined to go to London, but unhappily spent his money 
at a favourite tavern. Thus was he again confined to Bristol, 
where he was every day hunted by bailiffs. In this exigence 
he once more found a friend, who sheltered him in his house, 
though at the usual inconveniences with which his company 
was attended ; for he could neither be persuaded to go to bed 
in the night, nor to rise in the day. 

It is observable, that in these various scenes of misery, he 
was always disengaged and cheerful : he at some times pur- 
sued his studies, and at others continued or enlarged his epis- 
tolary correspondence, nor was he ever so far dejected as to 
endeavour to procure an increase of his allowance by any other 
methods than accusations and reproaches. 

He had now no longer any hopes of assistance from 
friends at Bristol, who as merchants, and \yy coaafcaps&fift 
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sufficiently studious of profit, cannot be supposed to have loafc- 
ed with much compassion upon negligence and extravagance, 
er to think any excellence equivalent to a fault of such conse- 
quence as neglect of economy. It is natural to imagine, that 
many of those who would have relieved his real wants, were 
discouraged from the exertion of their benevolence by obser- 
vation ef the use which was made of their favours, and con- 
viction that relief would only be momentary, and that the 
tame necessity would quickly return. 

At last he quitted the house of bis friend, end returned to 
his lodging at the iun, still intending to set out in a few day* 
for London but on the 10th of January 1742-3, having been 
at supper with two of his friends, he was at his return to his 
lodgings arrested for a debt of about eight pounds, which he 
owed at a coffee-house, and conducted to the house of a sheriff's 
officer. The account which be gives of this misfortune, in ft 
letter to ooe of the gentlemen with whom he had supped, if 
too remarkable to be omitted, 

' It was not a little unfortunate for me, that 1 spent yegter* 
' day's evening with you j because the hour hindered me frem 
' entering on my new lodging ; however, I have now got one, 
' but such an one, as I believe nobody would chuse. 

' I was arrested at the suit of Mrs. Read, just as I was go* 
' ing up stairs to bed, at Mr. Bowyer's ; but taken in so private 
' a manner, that I believe nobody at the White Lion is appi> 
' sed of it. Though I let the officers know the strength (or ra* 
' ther weakness) of jny pocket, yet they treated me with the 
' utmost civility, and even when they conducted me to cop* 
' jgnement, it was in such a manner, that I verily believe I 
'.eeuld have escaped, which 1 would rather be ruined thflft 
< have done, notwithstanding the whole amount of my $nfu>> 
' ces was but threepence halfpenny. 

* hi the first place I must insist, that you will industriously 

' conceal this from Mrs. S ~hs, because, I would not hftVfr 

' her good nature suffer that pain, which, I know, the WQtttt 
*.beMpt to M on this occasion. 
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* Next, 1 conjure you, dear Sir, by ail the ties of friendship* 

* by no means to have one uneasy thought oa myacooantf 
' but to have the same pleasantry of countenance and unruffled 
' serenity of wind, which (God he praised !) I have in this, 
' end have had in a much severer calamity. Furthermore, I 

* charge you, if you value my friendship, as truly as Itio yours, 
' not to utter or even harbour the least resentment against Mrs. 

* Read. 1 believe she has ruined me, but I freely forgive her; 
' and (though 1 will never more have any intimacy with her) 
' would, at a due distance, rather do her an act of good, then iM 
' "will. Lastly (pardon the expression), I absolutely command 
' you not to offer me any pecuniary assistance, nor to attempt 

* getting me any from any one of your friends. At another 
' time, or on any other occasion, you may, dear friend, be 
' well assured, I would rather write to you in the submissive 
' style of a request, than that of a peremptory command. 

However, that my truly valuable friend may not thinjc I 

* am toe proud to ask a favour, let me entreat you to let ma 
« bave your boy to attend me for this day, not oaly for the 
'sake of saving me the expence of porters, but for the deli- 
4 very of some letters to people whose names I would not have 

* known to stranger*, 

' The civil treatmeat I have thus far met from these, whose 
'prisoner 1 an, makes me thankful to the Almighty, that, 

* though he has thought fit to visit me («i my birth night) with 
< affliction, yet (such is his great goodness I) my affliction (• 

* not without alleviating ciroumstances. 1 murmur not, but 

* am an resignation to the divine will. As to the world, I hope 

* that I shall be endued by heaven with that presence of mind, 
4 that serene dignity in misfortune, that constitutes the cfca- 
' racter of a true nobleman ; a dignity far beyond that of eo- 

* resets; a nobility arising from the just principles of phiio- 
' sophy, refined and exalted by those of Christianity. ' 

He continued five days at the officer's, in hopes that he 
should be able to procure bail, and avoid the necessity of go- 
ing to prison. The state in whiehhft j>fesse& \u&MvTBfe> 
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the treatment which he received are very justly expressed 
by him in a letter which he wrote to a friend : ' The whole 
' day,' says he, ' has been employed in various peoples' fil- 

• ling my head with their foolish chimerical systems, which 

• has obliged m<? coolly (as far as nature will admit) to digest, 

• and accommodate myself to, every different person's way of 

• thinking ; hurried from one wild system to another, till it 
' has quite made a chaos of my imagination, and nothing 

• done — promised — disappointed — ordered to send every hour, 
' from one part of the town to the other.' ■ 

When his friends, who had hitherto caressed and applauded, 
found that to give bail and pay the debt was the same, they 
all refused to preserve him from a prison, at the expence of 
eight pounds ; and therefore after having been for some time 
at the officer's house, ' at an immense expence,' as he observe! 
in his letter, he was at length removed to Newgate. 

This expence he was enabled to support by the generosity 
of Mr. Nash at Bath, who, upon receiving from him an ac- 
count of his condition, immediately sent him five guineas, and 
promised to promote his subscription at Bath with aH his inter- 
est. 

By his removal to Newgate, he obtained at least a freedom 
from suspense, and rest from the disturbing vicissitudes of hope 
and disappointment ; he now found that his friends were only 
companions, who were willing to share his gaiety, but not to 
partake of his misfortunes ; and therefore he no longer ex- 
pected any assistance from them. 

It must however be observed of one gentleman, that he of- 
fered to release him by paying the debt, but that Mr. Savage- 
would not consent, I suppose, because he thought he had 
been before too burthensome to him. 

He was offered by some of his friends, that a collection 
should be made for his enlargement, but he ' treated the pro- 
posal,' and declared,* ' that he should again treat it, with <nV 
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' dain. As to writing any mendicant letters, he had too 
' high a spirit, and determined only to write to some niinis- 
' ters of stale, to try to regain his pension.' 

He continued to complain* of those that had sent him into 
the country, and objected to them, that he had ' lost the pro- 
fits of his play which had been finished three years and in 
another letter declares his resolution to publish a pamphlet, 
that the world might know how ' he had been used.' 

This pamphlet was never written, for he in a very short time 
recovered his usual tranquillity, and cheerfully applied himself 
to more inoffensive studies. He indeed steadily declared, that 
he was promised a yearly allowance of fifty pounds, and ne- 
ver received half the sum ; but he seemed to resign himself 
to that as well as to other misfortunes, and lose the remem- 
brance of it in his amusements and employments. 

The cheerfulness with which he bore his confinement, ap- 
pears from the following letter which he wrote, January 30th, 
to one of his friends in London : 

' I now write t% you from my confinement in Newgate, 

* where I have been ever since Monday last was se'en-night, 

* and where 1 enjoy myself with much more tranquillity than 
' I have known for upwards of a twelvemonth past ; having a 

* room entirely to myself, and pursuing the amusement of 
' my poetical studies, uninterrupted and agreeable to my 
' mind. I thank the Almighty, 1 am now all collected in 

* myself, and though my person is in confinement, my mind 

* can expatiate on ample and useful subjects with all the frec- 

* dom imaginable. I am now more conversant with the Nine 

* than ever ; and if, instead of a Newgate-bird, I may be 
' allowed to be a bird of the Muses, I assure you, Sir, I sing 
' very freely in my cage ; sometimes indeed in the plaintive 
' notes of the nightingale ; but, at others, in the cheerful 
' strains of the lark.' 

In another letter he observes, that he ranges from one sub* 
ject to another, without confining himself to any particular 
* Letter January 15. 
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task, and tnat be was employed one week upoit one attempt, 

and the next upon another. 

Surely the fortitude of this man deserves-, at least, to Se' 
mentioned with applause ; and whatever faults may be htfpo- 
ted to him, the virtue of suffering well cannot be denied hint. 
The two powers which, in the opinion of Epictetus, cob* 
stituted a wise man, are those of bearing" and forbearing, 
which cannot indeed be affirmed to have been equally posses- 
sed by Savage ; and indeed the want of one obliged him very 
frequently to practise the other. 

He was treated by Mr. Dagg, the keeper of the prison, wit* 
great humanity ; was supported by htm at his own table witfr» 
out any certainty of recompence, had a room te" himself^ to* 
which he could at any time retire from all disturbance} watf 
allowed to stand at the door of the prison, and sometime* 
taken* out into the fields, so that he suffered fewer hardships 
ia prison, than he had been accustomed te undergo in the 
greatest part of bis life. 

The keeper did not confine his benevolence to a gentle exe- 
cution of his office, but made some overtures to the creditor 
for his release, but without effect ; and continued, daring-tike 
Whole' time of his imprisonment, to treat him with the utmost 
tenderness and civility. 

Virtue is undoubtedly most laudable in that state which 
makes it most difficult : and therefore the humanity of a gaoler 
certainly deserves this public attestation ; and the man, whose 
heart has not been hardened by such an employment, may Be 
justly proposed as a pattern of benevolence. If any inscrip- 
tion was once engraved to the ' honest toll-gatherer ,* less 
honors ought not to be paid 'to the tender gaoler.' 

Mr. Savage very frequently received visits, and sometimes 
presents from his acquaintances, bat they did not amount to a 
subsistence, for the greater part of which he was indebted to 
tile generosity of this keeper; but these favours, however they 
might endear to him the particular persons from whom he re** 
ceived them, were very far from impressing upon bis mind 
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any advantageous ideas of the people of Bristol, and therefore 
he thought he could not more properly employ himself in pri- 
son, than in writing a poem called ' London and Bristol deli- 
neated.' 

When he had brought this poem to its present state, which, 
without considering the chasm, is not perfect, he wrote to Lon- 
don an account of his design, and informed his friend, that he 
was determined to print it with his name ; but enjoined him 
not to communicate his intention to his Bristol acquantauce. 
The gentleman, surprised at his resolution, endeavoured to 
dissuade him from publishing it, at least from prefixing his 
name, and declared, that be could not reconcile the injunction 
of secrecy with his resolution to own it at its first appear- 
ance. To this Mr. Savage returned an answer agreeable 
to his character in the following terms : 

* 1 received'yours this morning, and not without a Kttle sur- 
' prise at the contents. To answer a question with a question, 

* you ask me concerning London and Bristol, Why will I add 
' delineated ? Why did Mr. Woolaston add the same word to 
' his Religion op Nature ? 1 suppose that it was his will and 

* pleasure to add it in his case ; and it is mine to do so in my 
4 own. You are pleased to tell me, that you understand noti 

* why secrecy is enjoined, and yet I intend to set my name 

* to it. My answer is — 1 hate my private reasons, which I 
' am not obliged to explain to any one. You doubt my 

* friend Mr. S would not approve of it— And what is it 

* to me whether he does or nut ? Do you imagine that Mr. 

* S is to dictate to me ? If any man, who calls himself my 

* friend, should assume such an air, I would spurn at hisfriend- 
« ship with contempt. You say i seem to think so by not let- 

* ting him know it -And suppose 1 do, what then ? perhaps I 

* can give reasons for that disapprobation, very foreign from 
« what you would imagine. You go on in saying, Suppose I 

* should not put my name to it— My answer is, that I will not 
' suppose any such thing, being determined to the contrary, 

* aeither, Sir, would I have you suppose, th&x \ 

Iff 
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* for want of another press : Nor would I harm* you irtngint, 
' that 1 owe Mr. S— obligations which 1 do not.' 

Such was his imprudence, and such his obstinate adherence- 
to his own resolutions, however absurd. A prisoner ! supported 
by charity ! and, whatever insults he might have received dur- 
ing the latter part of his stay in Bristol, once caressed^ e st e em 
ed, and presented with a liberal collection, he could forget en 
a sudden his danger and his obligations, to gratify the petulance 
of his wit, or the eagerness of his resentment, and publish 
a satire, by which he might reasonably expect, that he should 
alienate those who then supported him, and provoke those 
whom he could neither resist nor escape. 

This resolution, from the execution, of which, it is prababtet 
that only his death could have hindered him, is suffie ieat to 
shew, how much he disregarded all considerations thato pp e oc d 
his^present passions, and how readily he hazarded all future 
advantages for any immediate gratifications. Whatever was 
uis predominant inclination, neither hope nor fear hiadwed* 
him from complying with it ; nor had opposition any ether 
effect than to heighten hi* ardour, and irritate his vehemence. 

This performance was however laid aside, while Me wm en- 
ployed in soliciting assistance from several great parsons, and 
one interruption succeeding another, hindered him from sup- 
plying the chasm, and perhaps from retouching the other parts, 
which he can hardly be imagined to have finished, in his own 
opinion; for it is very unequal, and some of the lines are ra- 
ther inserted to rhyme to others, than to support or improve 
the sense; but the first aad last parts are worked up with great 
spirit and elegance* 

His time waespent in the prison for the most part in study, or 
ia receiving visits; but sometimes he descended to fewer 
amusements, and diverted himself in the kitchen wits/ the con- 
versation of the criminals ; for it was not pleasing to hint to 
be much without company, aad though he was very osnattfe 
of a judicious choice, he waa often contented with the hrst 
that offset : for. this he wwsowrtraw reprove* by ai&fhaaaX 
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who found htAMurrounded with felons j but the reproof was on 
that, as on other occasions, thrown away ; he continued to 
gratify himself, aad to set very little value 00 the opinion 0/ 
others. 

But here, as in every other scene of his life, he made use 
of such opportunities as occurred of benefiting those who were 
more miserable than himself, and was always ready to per- 
form any offices of humanity to his fellow-pris oners. 

He had now ceased from corresponding with any of his sub- 
scribers except one, who yet continued to remit him the twen- 
ty pounds a year which he had promised him, and by whom 
it was expected, that be would have been in a very short time 
enlarged, because he had directed the keeper to enquire after 
the state of his debts. 

However, he took care to enter his name according to the 
Ibrms of the court, that the creditor might be obliged to 
make him some allowance^ if he was continued a prisoner, 
«&d when on that occasion he appeared in the hall was treated 
with very unusual respect. 

But the resentment of the city was afterwards raised by some 
accounts that had been spread of the satire, and he was infor- 
med that some of the merchants intended to pay the allow- 
ance which the law required, and todetain him a prisoner at their 
own expence. This he treated as an empty menace, and 
perhaps might have hastened the publication, only to shew 
bow much he was superior to their insults, had not all his 
eehemes been suddenly destroyed. 

When he had been six months in prison, he received from 
•ne of his friends,* in whose kindness be had the greatest coo* 
aVtence, and on whose assistance he chiefly depended, a let- 
ter, that contained a charge of very atrocious ingratitude* 
drawn up in such terms as sudden resentment dictated. Mr. 
Savage returned a very solemn protestation of his innocence, 
tout however appeared much disturbed at the ar^satjon. 
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5ome days afterwards he was seized with a pain in his back 
and side, which, as it was not violent, was not suspected Id 
be dangerous; but growing daily more languid and dejected; 
on the 25th of July, he confined himself to his room, and a fo- 
rer seized his spirits. The symptoms grew every day more for- 
midable, but his condition did not enable him to procure any 
assistance. The last time that the keeper saw him was on Ju- 
ly the 31st, 1745 j when Savage seeing him at his bed-side, 
•aid with an uncommon earnestness, ' I have something to say 
' to you, Sir - } y but, after a pause, moved his hand in a melan- 
choly manner, and finding himself unable to recollect what he 
was going to communicate, said, ' >Tis gone !' The keeper 
aoon after left him, and the next morning he died. He was buried 
in the church-yard of St. Peter, at the expence of the keeper. . 

Such were the life and death of Richard Savage, a man 
equally distinguished by his virtues and vices, and at once 
remarkable for his weaknesses aud abilities. 

He was of a middle stature, of a thin habit of body, a long 
visage, coarse features, and melancholy aspect ; of a grave and 
manly deportment,'^ solemn dignity of mien ; but which upon a 
nearer acquaintance softened intoan engaging easiness of man* 
ners. His walk was slow, and his voice tremulous and mournful. 
He was easily excited to smiles, but very seldom provoked to 
laughter. 

His mind was in an uncommon degree vigorous and actim 
His judgment was accurate, his apprehension quick, and his 
memory so tenacious, that he was frequently observed to know 
what he had learned from others in a short time, better than 
those by whom he was informed, and could frequently recollect 
incidents, with all their combination of circumstances, which 
few would have regarded at the present time, but which the 
quickness of his apprehension impressed upon him. He had 
the peculiar felicity, that his attention never deserted him ; he 
was present to every object, and regardful of the most trifling 
occurrences. He had the art of escaping from his own reflec- 
tions, and accommodating himself to every new scene. 
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To this quality is to be imputed the extent of his knowledge* 
compared with the small time which he spent in visible endea- 
vours to acquire it. He mingled in cursory conversation with 
the same steadiness of attention as others.apply to a lecture, 
and amidst the appearance of thoughtless gaiety, lost no new 
idea that was started, nor any hint that could be improved. Ha 
had there foie made in coffee-houses the same proficiency as 
in other studies ; and it is remarkable, that the writings of a 
man of little education and little reading,have an airof learning 
scarcely to be found in any other performances, but which 
perhaps as often obscures as embellishes them. 

His judgment was eminently exact both with regard to 
writings and to men. The knowledge of life was indeed his 
chief attainment, and it is not without some satisfaction, 
that I can produce the suffrage of Savage in favour of hu- 
man nature, of which he never appeared to entertain such odi- 
ous ideas, as some, who perhaps had neither his judgment nor 
experience, have published, either in ostentation of their sa- 
gacity, vindication of their crimes, or gratification of their 
malice. 

His method of life particularly qualified him for' conversa- 
tion, of which he knew how to practise all the graces. He 
was never vehement or loud, but at once modest and easy, 
open and respectful ; his language was vivacious and elegant, 
and equally happy upon grave or humorous subjects. He was 
generally censured for not knowing when to retire, but that 
was not the defect of his judgment, but of his fortune ; when 
he left his company, he was frequently to spend the remain- 
ing part of the night in the street, or at least was abandoned 
to gloomy reflections, which it is not strange that he delayed 
as long as he could, and sometimes forgot that he gave others 
pain to avoid it himself. 

It cannot be said, that he made use ef his abilities for the 
direction of his own conduct : an irregular and dissipated man- 
ner of life had made him the slave of every passion that hap- 
pened to be excited by the presence oi \Xa qY^V., >fcax 
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slavery to his passions reciprocally produced a life irrogsJsr 
and dissipated. He was not master of his own motions, nor 
could promise any thing for the next day. 

With regard to bis economy, nothing can be added to the 
relation of his life : He appeared to think himself born to be 
supported by others, and dispensed from all necessity of pro- 
viding for himself; he therefore never prosecuted any scheme 
of advantage, nor endeavoured even to secure the profits which, 
his writings might have afforded him. 

His temper was, in consequence of the dominion of his paft> 
sions, uncertain and capricious; he was easily engaged, and 
easily disgusted ; but he is accused of retaining his hatred 
more tenaciously than his benevolence. 

He was compassionate both by nature and principle, and 
always ready to perform offices of humanity ; but when he 
was provoked, and very small offences were sufficient to pro* 
yoke him, he would prosecute his revenge with the utmost 
acrimony till his passion had subsided. 

His friendship was therefore of little value; for though he 
was zealous in the support or vindication of those whom he • 
loved, yet it was always dangerous to trust him, because he • 
considered himself as 'discharged by the first quarrel from alt 
ties of honour or gratitude; errtl would betray those secrets, 
which, in the warmth of confidence, had been imparted to 
him. This practice drew upon him an universal accusation of 
ingratitude ; nor can it be denied that he was very ready to set 
himself free from the load of an obligation ; for he could not 
bear to conceive himself in a state of dependance, his pride 
being equally powerful with his other passions, and appearing 
in the form of insolence at one time, and of vanity at ano- 
ther. Vanity, the most innocent species of pride, was most 
frequently predominant: He could not easily leave off, wbeli . 
he had once began to mention himself, or his works; nor ever 
read his verses, without stealing his eyes from the page, to 
discover, in the faces of his audience, hour they were affcttsV 
with W fevawate pa#sa§e« 
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A kinder name than that of vanity ought to be gf*en to the* 
delicacy with which he was always careful ta separate h s own 
merit from every other man's, and to reject that praise to which 
he had no claim. He did not forget, in mentioning his perfor- 
mances, to mark every line that had been suggested or amen- 
ded ; and was so accurate, as to relate that he owed three wordt 
in The Wanobrer to the advice of his friends. 

> Hjs veracity was questioned, but with little reason; his ac- 
counts, though not indeed always the same, were generally 
consistent. When he loved any man, he suppressed all his faults ; 
and when he bad been offended by him, concealed all bis 
virtues : but his characters were generally true, so far as he 
proceeded ; though it cannot be denied, that his partiality 
might have sometimes the effect of falsehood* 

la cases indifferent he was zealous for virtue, truth, and 
justice : he knew very well the necessity of goodness to the 
present and fatureliappiness of mankind ; nor is there perhaps 
any writer, wbfiAias less endeavoured lo please by flattering the 
appetites, or perverting the judgment. 

Ab an author, therefore, and he now ceases to influence 
mankind in any other character, if one piece which he had re- 
solved to suppress be excepted, he has very little to fear from 
the strictest moral or religious censure. And though be may 
not be altogether secure against the objections of the critic, it 
must however be acknowledged, that his works are the pro* 
daetiofis of a genius truly poetical; and, what many writers 
who have been more lavishly applauded cannot boast,, that 
they have an original air, which has no resemblance of an; 
foregoing writer ; that the versification and sentiments have 
a cast peculiar to themselves, which no man can imitate with 
success, because what was nature in Savage, would in ano- 
ther be affectation. It must be confessed that his descriptions 
are striking, his images animated, his fictions justly imagined, 
and his allegories artfully pursued ; that his diction is elevated, 
though sometimes forced, and his numbers sonorous and ma- 
jestic, though frequently sluggish and eucu3Bbete&« 
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style the general fault is harshness, and its general excellence 
is diguity of his sentiments the prevailing beauty is sublimity, 
and uniformity the prevailing defect. 

For his life, or for his writings, none, who candidly consi- 
der his fortune, will think an apology either necessary or diffi- 
cult. If he was not always sufficiently instructed in his sub- 
ject, his knowledge was at least greater thau could have been 
attained by others in the same state. If his works were some- 
times unfinished, accuracy caunot reasonably be exacted 
from a man oppressed with want, which he has no ho]>e of re- 
lieving but by a speedy publication. The insolence and re- 
seiitiiv iit of which he is accused, were not easily to be a- 
voided by a great mind, irritated by per]>etual hardships, 
and coustrained hourly to return the spurns of contempt, 
and repress the insolence of prosperity ; and vanity may sure- 
ly readily be pardoned in him, to whom life afforded no other 
comforts than barren praises, and the consciousness of deserv- 
ing them. 

Those are no proper judges-of his conduct, who have slum- 
bered away their time on the down of affluence ; nor will any 
wise man presume to say, ' Had 1 been in Savage's condition, 
* 1 should have lived or written better than Savage.' 

This relation will not be wholly without its use, if those, 
who languish under any part of his sufferings, shall be en- 
abled to fortify their patience, by reflecting that they feel 
only those afflictions from which the abilities of Savage did not 
exempt him ; or those, who, in confidence of superior capaci- 
ties or attainments, disregard the common maxims of life, 
shall be reminded that nothing will supply the want of pru- 
dence ; and that negligence and irregularity, long continued, 
will make knowledge useless, wit ridiculous, and genius coa- 
temptible. 
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TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE 



JOHN, Lord Viscount Tyrconnel, Baron 
Charleville, and Lord Brownlowe, 
Knight of the Bath. 

MY LORD, 

PaRT of this Poem had the honour of your 
Lordfhip's perusal when in manuscript, and it 
was no (mall pride to me, when it met with 
approbation from fo diftinguifliing a judge: 
Should the reft find the like indulgence, I {hall 
have no occafion (whatever its fuccefs may be 
in the world) to repent the labour it has coft 
me — But my intention is not to purfue a dif- 
courfe on my own performance : no, my Lord, 
it is to embrace this opportunity of throwing 
out fentiments that relate to your Lordfhip's 
goodnefs, the generality of which, give me 
leave to fay, I have greatly experienced. 

I offer it not as a new remark, that depen- 
dance on the Great, in former times, generally 
terminated in disappointment ; nay, even their 
bounty (if it could be called fuch) was, in its 
very nature, ungenerous. It was, perhaps, 
wiAb-hek^through an indolentot w^\u^*&v 
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'till thofe, who lingered in the want of it, grew 
almoit paft the fenfe of comfort. At length it 
came, too often, in a manner that half cancel- 
led the obligation, and, perchance, mud have 
been acquired too by fome previous a£t of guilt 
in the receiver, the confequence of which was 
remorfe and infamy. 

But that I live, my Lord, is a proof, that de- 
pendance on your Lordfliip, and the prefent 
Miniftry, is an aflurance of fuccefs. I am per- 
fuaded, diltrefs, in many other inftances, affe&St 
your foul with a compaffion, that always fhew& 
itfelf in a manner molt humane and active^ 
that to forgive injuries, and confer benefits, \& 
your delight ; and that to deferve your friend- 
fltip is to deferve the countenance of the beft of 
men. To be admitted into the honour, of you* 
Lordfhip's converfation (premit me to fpeakr 
but juftice) is to be elegantly introduced into, 
the moft inftru£rive,as well as entertaning, parts* 
of literature ; it is to be furnifhed with the fi- 
ned observations upon human nature, and to. 
receive, from the moft unafluming, fweet, and 
winning candour, the worthieft and moft polite 
maxims — fuch as are always enforced by the 
actions of your own life. I could alfo take no- 
tice of your many public-spirited Cervices to* 
ypux country mParlia^itf ^iy^ui conftaatafc* 
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tachment to Liberty, and the Royal, Illuftrious 
Houfe of our Moft Gracious Sovereign ; but, 
my Lord, believe me, your own deeds are the 
nobleft and fitteft orators to fpeak your praise, 
and will elevate it far beyond the power of a 
much abler writer than I am. 

I will therefore turn my view from your 
Lordfhip's virtues to the kind influence of 
them, which has been fo lately fhed upon me; 
and then, if my future morals and writings {hall 
gain any approbation from men of parts and 
probity, I mult acknowledge all to be the pro- 
duct of your Lordflrip's goodnefs to me. I 
muft, in fine, fay with Horace, N 

Quod spiro & placeo, (si placeo) tuum est. 

I am, with the higheft gratitude and vene- 
ration, 

MY LORD, 

Your Lordfliip's moft dutiful 
And devoted fervant, 

RICHARD SAVAGE. 



— 3Yofo^*s>- <xo-*>v**H /ssjtfirotf \v cvQerfno 



THE 

WANDERER. 



A VISION. 

CANTO I. 



FaIN would my verse, Tyrconnel, boast thy name, 

Brownlowe, at once my subject and my fame ! 
Oh! could that spirit, which thy bosom warms, 
Whose strength surprises, and whose goodness charms ! 
That various worth ! could that inspire my lays, 
Envy should smile, and censure4earn to praise j / 
Yet, tho* unequal to a soul like thine, 
A generous soul, approaching to divine, 
Wheu bless'd beneath such patronage 1 write, 
Great my attempt, tho' hazardous my flight,. 
O'er ample Nature I extend my views; 
Nature to rural scenes invites the muse: 
She flies all public care, all venal strife, 
To try the still, compar'd with active life; 
To prove, by these, the sons of men may owe 
The fruits of bliss to bursting clouds of woe; 
That e'en calamity, by thought refin'd, 
Inspirits and adorns the thinking mind. 

Come, Contemplation, whose unbounded gaze* 
Swift in a glance, the course of things surveys; 
Who in thyself the various view canst find 
Of sea, land, air, andheav'n, and human kind; 
What tides of passion in the bosom roll ; 
'What thoughts debase! and what exalt the soul, 
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Whose pencil paints, obsequious to thy will, 

All thou survey'st with a creative skill ! 

Oh, leave awhile thy lev'd, sequester'd shade ! 

Awhile in wint'ry wilds vouchsafe thy aid ! 

Then waft me to some olive, bow'ry green, 

Where, cloth'd in white, thou shew'st a mind serene; 

Where kind content from noise and courts retires, 

And smiling sits, while muses tune their lyres : 

Where zephyrs gently breathe, while sleep profound 

To their soft fanning nods, with poppies crown'd; 

Sleep, on a treasure of bright dreams reclines, 

By thee bestow 'd, whence Fancy cokmr'd shinw, 

And flutters round his brow a hov'ring flight, 

Varying her plumes in visionary light. 

The solar fires now faint and wat'iy burn, 
Just where with ice Acquarius frets his urn 1 
If thaw'd, forth issue, from, its mouth severe, 
Raw clouds, that sadden all th' inverted year. 

When frost and fire with martial pow'rs engag'd, 
Frost, northward, fled the war, unequal wag'd ! . . 
Beneath the .poie his legions urg'd their flight, 
And gain'd a cave profound and wide as night. 
O'er cheerless scenes by Desolation own'd 
High on an Alp of ice he sits enthron'd ! 
One,clay-cold hand, his crystal beard sustains, 
And scepter'd one, o'er wind and tempest reigns ; 
O'er stony magazines of hail, that storm 
The blossom'd fruit, and flow'ry Spring deform. 
His languid eyes, like frozen lakes appear, 
Dim-gleaming all the light that wanders here. 
His robe snow- wrought, and hoar'd with age; hisbrtatl 
A nitrous damp, that strikes petrific death. . 

Far hence lies, ever freez'd, the northern ipom, 1 
That checks, and renders navigation vain j 
That, shot against the son's dissolving ray, . / 

Scatters the trembling tides of vanquish'*! day, 
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And stretching eastward half the world sectrres, 
Defies discoV'rp, and like time endares ! 

Now frost sent boreal blasts to scourge the air, 
To bind the streams, and leave the landcape bare ; 
Yet when, far west, his violence declines, 
Tho* here the brook, or lake, his powY confines.; 
To rocky pools, to cat'racts are unknown 
His c hains ! — to rivers, rapid like the Rhone ! 
f The falling moon cast, cold, a qtfiv'ring light, 
Just silver ? d o'er the snow, and sunk ! — pale night 
Retir'd. The dawn in light-grey mists arose 1 
Shrill chants the cock ! the hungry heifer lows ! 
Slow blush yon breaking clouds -> — the sun's nproH'd! 
Th' expansive grey turns azure, chased wfth gold ; 
White-glittMng ice, chaug'd like the topaz, gleams, 
Reflecting saffron lustre from his beams. 

O Contemplation, teach me to explore, 
From Britain far remote, some distant shore \ 
From Sleep a dream distinct and lively claim ; 
Clear let the' vision strike the moral's aim ! 
It comes ! I feel it o'er my soul serene ! * 
Still morn begins, and frost retains the scene ! 

Hark ! — Ihe loud horn's enlivening note's begun I 
From rock to vale sweet-wand'ring echoes run ! 
Still floats the sound shrill-winding from afar ! 
Wild beasts astonished dread the sylvan war ! 
Spears to the sun in files embattled play, 
March on, charge briskly, and enjoy the fray f 

Swans, ducks, and geese, and the wing'd winter-brood, 
Chatter discordant on yon echoing flood ! 
At Babel thus, when heav'n the tongue confounds, 
Sudden a thousand different jargon -sounds, 
Like jangling bells, harsh mingling, grate the ear! 
AH stare ! all talk I all mean ; but none cohere ! 
Mark ! wiley fowlers meditate their doom, 
Aad smoaky Fate speeds thund'ring thitf ft* 
B 
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Stop'd short, they cease in airy rings to fly, 
Whirl o'er and o'er, and, fluttering, fall and die. 

Still Fancy wafts me on ! deceiv'd 1 stand, 
Estrang'd, advent'rous on a foreign land ! 
Wide and more wide extends the scene unknown 
Where shall I turn, a Wand'rer, and alone ? 

From hilly winds, and depths where snows remain, 
My winding steps up a steep mountain strain ! 
Emers'd a-top, I mark, the hills subside, 
And tow'rs aspire, but with inferior pride ! 
On this bleak height tall firs, with ice-work crown'd. 
Bend, while their flaky winter shades the ground ! 
Hoarse, and direct, a blust'ring north-wind blows ! 
On boughs, thick-rustling, crack the crispid snows ! 
Tangles of frost half fright the wilder'd eye, 
By heat oft blacken'd like a low'ring sky ! 
Hence down the side two turpid riv'lets pour, 
And devious two, in one huge cat'ract roar ! 
While pleas'd the wat'ry progress I pursue, 
Yon rocks in rough assemblage rush in view ! 
Tn form an amphitheatre they rise ; 
And a dark gulf in their broad centre lies. 
There the dim'd sight with dizzy weakness fails, 
And horror o'er the firmest brain prevails ! 
Thither these mountain-streams their passage take, 
Headlong foam down, and form a dreadful lake ! 
The lake, high-swelling, so redundant grows, 
From the heap'd store deriv'd a river flows ; 
Which, deep'ning, travels through a distant wood, 
And thence emerging meets a sister-flood ; 
Mingled they flash on a wide-op'ning plain, 
And pass yon city to the far seen main. 

So blend two souls by heav'n for union made, 
And strengthening forward, lend a mutual aid, 
And prove inev'ry transient turn their aim, 
Thro 1 finite life to infinite the same. 
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Nor ends the landscape — Ocean, to my sight, 
Points a blue arm, where sailing ships delight, 
In prospect lessened ! — Now new rocks rearM high, 
Stretch a cross-ridge, and bar the curious eye ; 
There lies obscur'd the ripening diamond's ray, 
And thence red-branching coral's rent away. 
In conic form there gelid crystal grows j 
Thro' such^the palace-lamp, gay lustre throws !' 
Lustre, which, thro* dim night*, as various plays 
As play from yonder snows the changeful rays I. 
For nobler use the crystal's worth may rise,. 
If tubes perspective hem the spotless prize ;• 
Thro' these the beams of the for lengthen'd eye 
Measure kpojyn stars, and new. remoter spy. 
Hence Commerce many a shorten'd voyage steers, 
Shorten'd to months, the hazard once of years ; 
Hence Halley's soul etherial flight essays : 
Instructive there from orb to orb she strays ; 
Sees, round new countless suns, new systems roll ! 
Sees God in all ! and magnifies the whole ! 
Yon rocky side enrich'd the summer scene, 
And peasant's search for herbs of healthful green ; 
Now naked, pale, and comfortless it lies, 
Like youth extended cold in death's disguise. 
There, while without the sounding tempest swells, 
Incav'd secure th' exulting eagle dwells ; 
And there, when Nature owns prolific spring, 
Spreads o'er her young a fondling mother's wing. 
Swains on the coast the far-fam'd fish descry, 
That give the fleecy robe the Tyrian dye; 
While shells, a scatterM ornament bestow, 
The tinctur'd rivals of the show'ry bow. 
Yon timeless sands, loose-^drivuig with the wind, 
In future cauldrons useful textures find, 
Till, on the furnace thrown, the glowing mass 
Jtrightens, and biTght'ning harden* tato £\«uu 
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When winter balcypns, flick'riflg on the ways, 
Tune their complaints, yon sea forgets to rave ; 
Tho' lash'd by storms, "NQ^naral pride o'erturo,.' 
The foaming deep in sparkles seems to bum, 
Loud winds turn zephyrs to enlarge their notes, 
And each safe nest on a calm surface floats. 

Now veers the wind full east ; and keen, and sore, 
Its cutting influence aches in ev'ry pore ! 
How weak thy fabric, man ! — A puff, thus blown,, 
Staggers thy strength, and echoes to thy groan. 
A tooth's minutest nerve,, let anguish seize, 
Swift kindred fibres catch ! (so frail our ease !) 
Pinch'd, piere'd, and torn, enflam'd, and unassuag'd, 
They smart, and swell, and throb, and shoot enrag'd 1 
From nerve to nerve fierce flies th' exulting pain ! 
— And are we of this mighty fabric vain ? 
Now my blood chilis ! scarce through my veins it glides t 
Sure on each blast a shiv'ring ague rides ! 
Warn*d, let me this bleak eminence forsake, 
And to the vale a djfPrent winding take ! 

Half 1 descend : my spirits fast decay ; 
A terrace now relieves my weary way. 
Close with this stage a precipice combines } 
Whence still the spacious country far declines 1 
The herds seem insects in the distant glades, 
And men diminish'*! as, at noon, their shades ! 
Thick on this top overgrown for walks are seen 
Grey, leafless wood, and winter-greens between f 
The red'ning berry, deep-ting^ hoHy shows, 
And matted misletoe, the white, bestows ! 
Tho* lost the banquet of autumnal fruits, 
Tho' on broad oaks, aa vernal umbrage shoots ; 
These boughs.4be silane'4, sharing songsters fieejfch 
These foodful berries fin the hungry beajc. 

Beneath appears a place, all -outward, be#e, 
In ward the WWm ^ 4<W* * 



The water of the motrotata-road, bal€-s.fcray'd, 
Breaks o'er it wild, and forms a brown cascade. 
Has Nature this rough* naked piece desjguMU 
To hold inhabitants of mortal kind ! 
She has. Approach'*!, appears a deep deseej& 
Which opens in a rock a large extent? 
And hark ! — its hollow entrance ipaeb'd, 1 fee§f 
A trampling sound of footsteps basoning near ! 
A death-like dullness thwarts mj panting breast* 
Soft! the wishMobjectstonMsatleogJ^OOnfecjt I 
Of youth ^is ton* ! — But why w'*b anguish he*ti» 
Why pin'd with sallow marks ef discontent } 
Yet Patience, Marios; to beguile his care, 
Seems to raise tap** and Wies away taspajr, 
Compasjipp, in his eye, surveys my grjefi 
And in his yovee, invites me to rejtief. 
Preventive of thy call, heboid. my baqtf , 
(He says,) nor let warm thanks thy spirit* waits I 
All fear forget — Eacfe portal I possess, 
Duty wide-opens to recede ^iatreas. 

OMig'd, I follow, by ItogmftanceMi 
The vaulted roof^e-e^hojite; to pur trea^J 
And now, in squ*r , 4 ^ivjaions, 1 sarvey 
Chambers seqiteatcpq from4fee glare of tofi 
Yet needful Ugftts are taftgfet t# intervene, 
Thro' rifts : each ftnniag a perspective «^ana> 

In front a parlour meets-my entering viey j 
Oppos'd, a room to sweet refection due. 
Here my cfciltid veins are wara'd by ci^ppy %af» 
Thro* the bov'd rook above, the smoke empires j 
Neat, o'er a homely be&H}, a napkin's sptKact, 
CrownM with a heapy canister of ^raa^. 
A maple cup is next dispatcb'd, to bring 
The comfort of the salutary spring : 
Nor moucn we absent blessings of the vine, 
9e*4aujto a£ugaj frwl^f lggy > 
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And sav'ry cates, upon clean embers cast, 
Lie hissing, till snatch'd off j a rich repast ! 
Soon leap my spirits with enliven'd pow'r, 
And in gay converse glides the feastfiil hour. 

The Hermit, thus : Thou wouder'st at thy fare : 
On me, yon city, kind, bestows her care : 
Meat for keen famine, and the gen'rous juice, 
That warms chill life, her charities produce : 
Accept without reward ; unask'd twas mine ; 
Here what thy health requires, as free be thine. 
Hence learn that God, (who in the time of need, 
In frozen desarts can the raven feed) 
Well-sought, will delegate some pitying breast, 
His second means, to succour man distrest. 
He paus'd. Deep thought upon his aspect gloom'd : 
Then he, with smile humane, his voice resum'd. 
I'm just infbrm'd, (and laugh me not to scorn) 
By one unseen by thee, thou'rt English-born. 
Of England I— To me the British state 
Rises, in dear memorial, ever great ! 
Here stand we conscious : — Diffidence suspend ! 
Free flow our words ! — Did ne'er thy muse extend 
To grots, where contemplation smiles serene, 
Where angels visit, and where joys convene > 
To groves, where more than mortal voices rise ? 
Catch the rapt soul, and waft it to the skies ? 
This cav'el — Yon walks ! — But, ere I more unfold, 
What artful scenes thy eyes shall here behold, 
Think subjects of my toil : nor wond'ring gaze ! 
What cannot industry completely raise ? 
Be the whole-earth in one great landscape found, 
By Industry is all with beauty crown'd ! 
He, he alone, explores the mine for gain, 
Hews the hard rock, or harrows up the plain ; 
He forms the sword to smite, he sheaths the steel, 
-firtiw health from herbs, and stow* the balm to I 
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•r with loom'd wool the native robe supplies; 
Or bids young plants in future forests rise ; 
Or fells the monarch oak, which, borne away, 
Shall, with new grace, the distant ocean sway ; 
Hence golden Commerce views her wealth increase. 
The blissful child of Liberty and Peace. 
He scoops the stubborn Alps, and, still employ'd, 
Fills, with soft fertile mould, the steril void ; 
Slop'd up white rocks, small, yellow harvests glow, 
And, green on terrac'd stages, vineyards blow ! 
By him fall mountains to a level space, 
An isthmus sinks, and sunderM seas embrace ! 
He founds a city on the naked shore, 
And desolation starves the tract no more. 
From the wild waves he won the Belgic land ; 
Where wide they fbam'd her towns and traffics stand ; 
He clear'd, manur'd, enlarged the furtive ground, 
And firms the conquest with his fenceful mound, 
Ev'n mid the wat'ry world his Venice rose, 
Each fabric there, as Pleasure's seat he shows ! 
Their marts, sports, councils, are for action sought, 
// Landscapes for health, and solitude for thought.^ - ^ f 
What wonder then, I, by his potent aid, 
A mansion in a barren mountain made ? 
Part thou hast view'd ! — If further we explore, 
Let Industry deserve applause the more. 

No frowning care yon blest apartment sees, 
There sleep retires, and finds a couch of ease. 
Kind dreams, tha£ fly remorse, and pampered wealth, 
There shed the smiles of innocence and health. 

Mark ! — Here descends a grot, delightful seat ! 
Which warms e'en winter, tempers summer heat ! 
See ! — Gurgling from a top, a spring distils ! 
In mournful measures wind the dripping rills ; 
Soft coos of distant doves, receir'd around, 
-la toothing mixture, swell the •wat'ry sound ; 
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And hence the streamlets seek the terrier* Shade, 
Within, without, alike to oil conve^d. 
Pass on—New scenes, by my creative £ow*r, 
Invite Reflection's sweet and solemn hour. 

We eriterM, where, in well-rang'd order, stood 
Th> instructive volumes of the wise and good. 
These friends (said he) tho' I desert mankind, 
Good angels never would permit behind. 
Each genius, youth conceals, or tittle displays, 
I know 5 each work some seraph here conveys, 
Retirement thus presents my searchful thought, 
What heav>n mspir'd, and what the muse has taught j 
What Young, satiric, and snfttfrrie has writ, 
Whose life is virtue, and whose muse is wit. 
Rapt I foresee thy * Mallet's early aim 
Shine m roll worth, attd shoot at length to fame. 
Sweet fancy's bloom in Fenton'B lay appears, 
And the ripe judgment of instructive years. 
In Hill is all that gen'rous souls revere, 
To virtue and the muse fctr ever dear: 
And Thomson, m this praise, thy merit see, 
. The tongue that praises merit, praises tfieo. • _ * 

These scorn (said I) the verse-wright of their age, 
Vain of a laboured, languid, useless page; 
To whose dim faculty the meaning song 
Is glaring, or obscure, when clear, and strong ; 
Who, in ctfat phrases, gives a work disgrace $ 
His wit, and-odchfcss of his tone and face ; 
Let the t*eak malice, nurs*d to tfn essay, 
In some low libel amean heart display; 
Those, wliobifcte^raia'd, nowtiddecetv'd, despise, 
It lives cotteumM u day, then harmless dies. 
Or should some noble bard, their worth, unpraise, 
Deserting morals, that adorn his lays, 
Alas ! too oft each science shews the satae, 
The great grow jealous of a greater name : 

* Author qf a Jwem, coiled. lwt toim 
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Ye bards, the frailty mourn, yet brave the shock; 
Has not a Stillingfleet oppos'd a Locke ? 
Oh, still proceed, with sacred rapture fir'd ! 
Unenvy'd had he liv'd, if unadmir'd. 

Let Envy, he replied, all ireful rise, 
Envy pursues alone the brave and wise ; 
Maro and Socrates inspire her pain, 
And Pope, the monarch of the tuneful train ! 
To whom be Nature's, and Britannia's praise ! 
All their bright honours rush into his lays ! 
And all that glorious warmth his lays reveal, 
Which only poets, kings, and patriots feel ! 
Though gay as mirth, as curious thought sedate, 
As elegance polite, as pow'r elate; 
Profound as reason, and as justice clear; 
Soft as compassion, yet as truth severe; 
As bounty copious, as pursuasion sweet, 
Like nature various, and like art complete; 
So fine her morals, so sublime her views, 
His life is almost equal I'd by his muse. 

O Pope ! since Envy is decreed by fate, 
Since she pursues alone the wise and great; 
In one small, -emblematic landscape see, 
How vast a distance 'twixt thy foe and thee ! 
Truth from an eminence surveys our scene, 
(A hill, where all is clear, and all serene.) 
Rude earth-bred storms o'er meaner v allies blow, 
And wand'ring mists roll, black'ning, far below; 
Dark, and debas'd, like them, is Envy's aim, 
■And clear, and eminent, like Truth, thy fame. 

Thus I. From what dire cause can envy spring ? 
Or why embosom we a viper's sting ? 
Ti8 Envy stings our darling passion, pride. 
Alas ! (the man of mighty soul replied) 
k .Why chuse we mis'ries ? Most derive their birth 
From one bad source — we dread sa^exVx ^<rt& \ 
C 
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Prefer'd, it seems a satire on our own 

Then heedless to excel we meanly moan : 

Then we abstract our views, and Envy show, 

Whence springs the mis'ry pride is doom'd to know. 

Thus fully pain creates : By wisdom's pow'r, 

We shun the weight of many a restless hour— 

Lo ! I meet wrong ; perhaps the wrong I feel 

Tends, by the scheme of things, to public weal. 

I, of the whole am part—the joy men see. 

Must circulate, and so revoke to me. 

Why should I then of private less complain ? 

Of loss, that proves, perchance, a brother's gain ? 

The wind, that binds one. bark within the bay, 

May waft a richer freight i^s wisb'd-fbr way. 

If rains redundant flood the abject ground, 

Mountains are but supply 'd, when vales are drown'4; 

if, with soft moisture sweU'd, the vale Look? g,ay, 

The verdure of the mountain fades away. 

Shall clouds, but at my welfare's call descend ? 

Shall gravity for me her laws- susnend, r 

For me shall suns their noon-tide course forbear ? 

Or motion not subsist to influence ajr * 

Let the means vary, be they frost, or flame, 

Thy end, O Nature ! still remains the same ! 

Be this the motive of a wise man's care,-r-r 

To shun deserving ills, and learn. to.beac. 

CANTO If. 

WhILE tbtma Wid humane, and wise, he show, 
All-eloquent of triith his language flows. 
Youth, tho* dew'eas'd, thro' all his form appears ; 
Thro' all his sentiment? the depth, of years* 
Thus he— Yet farther Industry behold, 
Which conscious waits new wonders to unfold. 
Enter mj> ohapei nextr=-Jx>. ! here begin 
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When first we met, how soon you seemtt fb Ifoow 

My bosom, lab'ring with the throbs of Woe ! 

Such racking throbs 1— Soft 1 when I rouse those care*, 

On my chilPd mind pale Recollection glares ! 

When moping Frenay strove my thoughts to sway^ 

Here prudent labours chds'd her pow'r away. 

Full, and rough-rising from yon sculptnr'd wall, 

Bold prophets, nations to repentance call ! 

Meek martyrs smile in flames 1 gor'd champions groin \ 

And muse-like cherubs tone their harps in stone ! 

Next shadow'd light a rounding force bestows, 

Swells into Hie, and spteafcmfc action grows ! 

Here pleasing, melancholy Subjects find, 

To calm, amuse, exaft the pensive mind t 

This figure tender grief, hike mine, implies, 

And semblant thoughts, that earthly pomp despise. 

Such penitential Magttetene reveals ; 

Loose-veil'd, in negligence of charms she kneels. 

Tho* dress, near-stored, its vanity supplies, 

The vanity of dress unnceded lies. 

The sinful world in sortdwmg eye sire keeps, 

As o'er Jerusalem Messiah weeps-. 

One hand her bosem smites ; in one 1 apfcfcafs 

The lifted lawn, that minks her fattkig te&rsr. 

Since evil outweighs good, ant) sways manjerad. 
True fortitude assumes the patient mind: 
Such prov'd Messiah's, tho* to tmflhiiig born*, 
To penury, repulse, reproach and scorn. 
Here, "by the pencil, mark his tight designed? 
The weary'd virgin try a stream reehVd, 
Who feeds the child, fter looks a charm express, 
A modest charm, that dignifies distress. 
> Boughs o'er their heads with Drosnirig frttfW depend, 
/. ■ Which angels to her butted consort bend. 
Hence by the smiKttg mfcht seem* alseern i a\ 
Trifles, ebtfcc4tam£ fiftfej BalWfctWla) ^fetaStitMA* 
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Here the transfigured Son from earth retires i 
See ! the white form in a bright cloud aspires ! 
Full ou his foll'wers bursts a flood of rays, 
Piostia'e they fall beneath th' overwhelming blazt 
Like noon -tide summer-suns the rays appear, 
UnsufPrable, magniliceut, and near! 
What scene of agony the garden brings ; 
The cup of gall j the suppliant king of kings ! 
The crown of thorns; the cross, that felt him die ; 
These, languid in the sketch, unfinished lie. 

There, from the dead, centurions see him ri^e, 
See ! but struck down with horrible surprise ! . 
As the first glory seem'd a sun at noon,. 
This casts the silver splendor of the moon. 

Here peopled day, th' ascending God surveys ! 
The glory varies,, as the myriads gaze ! 
Now soften'd, like a sun at distance seen, 
When thro' a cloud bright-glancing yet serene ! 
Now fast- increasing to the croud amaz'd, 
like some vast meteor high in ether rais'd ! 

My labour, yon high-vaulted alter stains . 
With dies, that emulate etherial plains. 
The convex glass which in that opening glows, 
Mid circling rays a pictur'd Saviour shows ! 
Bright it collects the beams, which, trembling, all 
Back from the God, a show'ry radiance fall. 
Light'ning the scene beneath ! a scene divine ! 
Where saints, clouds, seraphs, intermingled shine 

Here water-falls, that play melodious round, M 
Like a sweet organ, swell a lofty sound ! 
The solemn notes bid earthly passions fly, 
Lull all my cares, and lift my soul on high ! 

This monumental marble — this 1 rear 
To one — Oh! ever mourn'd ! — Oh! ever dear! 
He stopt — pathetic sighs the pause supply. 
And the prompt tear starts, quiv'ring on bis eye ! 
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I look'd — two columns near the wall was seen, 
An iraag'd beauty stretch'd at length between. 
Near the wept fair, her barp Cecilia strung j 
Leaning, from high, a listening angel hung ! 
Frieudship, whose flgure at the feet remains, 
A phoenix, with irradiate crest, sustains : 
This grac'd one palm, while one extends t'impart 
Two foreign hands, that clasp a burning heart. 
A pendent veil two hov'ring seraphs raise, 
Which opening heav'n upon the roof displays ! 
And two, benevolent, less-distant, hold 
A vase, collective of perfumes uproll'd ! 
These from the heart, by Friendship held, arise, 
Od'rous as incense gathering in the skies, 
In the fond pelican is love exprest, 
Who opens to her young her tender breast. 
Two mated turtles hov'ring hang in air, 
One by a faulcon struck ! — In wild despair, 
The hermit cries — So death, alas ! destroys ! 
The tender consort of my cares and joys ! 
Again soft tears upon his eye-lid hung, 
Again check'd sounds dy'd, flutt'ring, on his tongu*. 
Too well his pining inmost thought I know ! 
Too well e'en silence tells the story'd woe ! 
To his my sighs, to his my tears reply !« 
I stray o'er all the tomb a wat'ry eye ! 

Next, on the wall her scenes of life I gaz'd, 
The form back-leaning, by a globe half-rais'd ! 
Cherubs a proffer'd crown of glory show, 
Ey'd wistful by th' admiring fair below. 
In action eloquent disposed her hands, 
One shows her breast, in rapture one expands ! 
This the fond hermit seiz'd — o'er all his soul, 
The soft, wild, wailing, tH*>Ous passion stole ! 
In stedfast gaze his eyes her aspect keep, 
Then turn away, awhile dejected we«p4 
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Then he revert* 'em ; but reverts in vain, 
Dinim'd with the swelling grief that streams bgaii. 
Where now is my philosophy ? (he cries) 
My joy, hope» reason, my Olympia dies ! 
Why did I e'er that prime of blessings know ? 
Was it, ye cruel fates, t'embttter woe ? 
Wby would year bolts not level first my head ? 
Why must I live to weep Olympim dead ? 
—Sir, I had onoe a wife 1 fair btoem'd her yeuth, 
Her form was beauty* and her seal was truth ! 
Oh, she was dear ! How dear, what words can say I 
She dies ! — my heav'n at once isaaateh'd away ! 
Ah ! what avails, that, by a lather's care* 
I rose a wealthy and illustrious heir ? 
That early in my youth 1 ieera'd to prove 
Th' instructive, pleasing, academic grove ? 
That in the senate eloquence was mime i 
That valour gave me m the field to shine * 
That love showVd blessings top—far move than att 
High rapt ambition e'er conki happy call ? 
Ah !— What are these, which e'en the wise adore > 
Lost is my pride ! — Oiympia is no more ! 
. Had I, ye persecuting powers ! been bam r 
j The world's cold pity, or, at best, its scorn ; i 
' Of wealth, of rank, of kindred warmth bereft j. 
To want, to shame, to ruthless censure left ! 
'Patience, or pride, to this* relief sdpfcrties ! / < 
Butakfct wife 1— the*! there distraction HetV; 
- Now three sad yean I yield me all togrie^T 
Jnd fly the hatecUwmfort «f relief: 
Tho' rich, great, young, I leave apseo|xms tatty 
(My brothers now) to seek some dark ntareas: 
Mid cloister^ soaitaTy tombs i stray, 
Despair and horror lead the cheerless way t 
My sorrow grow to such a wild 6xc*bs> 
tib, injur'dlife, anH w4ahy»b»^aai i aa leaf) 
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Olympia !— My Olympiad lost * (I cry.) 

Olympia '» lost, the hoMow vaults reply ! 

Louder 1 make my lamentable moan ; 

The swelling echoes learn like me to groan ; 

The ghosts to scream, as thro 1 lone aisles they sweep ! 

The shrines to shudder, and the saints to weep I 

Now grief and rage, by gath'ring sighs, supprest, 
Swell my full heart, and heave my laboring breast ! 
With struggling starts, eaob vital string they strain, 
And strike the tott*nag fabric of my brain ! 
O'er my sunk spirits frowns a vap'ry scene, 
Woe's dark retreat ! the madding maze of spleen f 
A deep damp gloom overspread* the murky ceft $ 
Here pining thoughts, and secret terrors dwell ! 
Here learn the Great unreal wants to feign * 
Unpleasing truths bete mortify the vain \ 
Here learning, blinded fiwt, and then beguiyd, 
Looks dark as Ignorance, as Frenzy wind ! 
Hete first Credulity on Reason wen ! 
And here faV» Zeal mysterious rants begun V 
Here Love inpearte eaeh moment with a tear, 
And Superstition owes to Spleen her fear ! 

Fantastic lightnings, tare* the dreary way, , 
In swift short signals flash the bursting day r 
Above, beneath, aoross, around, they Ay ! 
A dire deception strikes the mental eye ! 
By the blue fires, pa)e phantoms grin severe ! 
Shrill, fancy'd echoes wound th» affrighted ear r 
Air-banish'd spirits flag in fogs* profound, 
And, all obscene, shed baneful damps around 1 
Now whispers, trembling in some feeble wind, 
Sigh out prophet io fear*, and freeze the mind ! 

Loud laugh* the hag ! — She mocks complaint away, 
TJnroofe the den, and lets in more than day. 
Swarms of wild Fancies, wingM in various flight, 
Seek emblematic shadet and myttfe Kg&t 
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Some drive with rapid Steeds the shining car ! 
These nod from thrones! Those thunder in the war 1 
Yill, tir'd, they turn from the delusive show, 
Start from wild joy, and fix in stupid woe. 

• Here the lone hour, a blank of life displays, 
Till now bad thoughts a fiend more active raise j 
A fiend in evil moments ever nigh ! 
Death in her hand, and frenzy in her eye ! 
Her eye all red, and sunk ! — A robe she wore, 
With life's calamities embroider'd o'er, 
A mirror in one hand collective shows, 
Varied, and multiply'd that group of woes. 
This endless foe to gen'rous toil and pain 
Lolls on a couch for ease ; but lolls in vain ; 
She muses o'er her woe-embroider'd vest, 
And self-abhorrence heightens in her breast, 
To shun her care, the force of sleep she tries, 
Still wakes her mind, tbo' slumbers doze her eyes : 
She dreams, starts, rises, stalks from place to place, 
With restless, thoughtful, interrupted pace ; 
Now eyes the sun, and curses, ev'ry ray, 
Now the green ground, where colour fades away. 
Dim spectres dance ! Again her eye she rears ; 
Then from the blood-shot ball wipes purpled tears ; 
Then presses hard her brow, with mischief fraught, 
Her brow half bursts with agony «f thought ! 
From me (she cries) pale wretch, thy comfort claim, 
Born of Despair, and Suicide my name ! 
Why should thy life a moment's pain endure ? 
Here ev'ry object proffers grief a cure. 
She points where leaves of hemlock black'ning shoot ! 
Fear not ! pluck ! eat (said she) the sovereign root ! 
Then Death, reversed shall bear his ebon lance ! 
Soft o'er thy sight shall swim the shadowy trance ! 
Or leap yon rock, possess a watry grave, 
And leave frild sorrow to the wind and wave 1 
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Or mark— this poniard thus from mis'ry frees ! 

She wounds her breast ! — the guilty steel 1 seize ! 

Straight,, where sh« struck, a smoakiug spring of govt 

Wells from the wound, and floats the crimspn'd floor, • 
• She faints ! she fades ! — Calm thoughts the deed revolve, 

And now, unstartliug, fix the dire resolve ; 

Death drops his (errors, and, with charming wiles, 

Winning, and kind, like my .Olympia smiles ! 

He points the passage to the seats divine, 

Where poets, heroes, sainted lovers shine ! 

I come, Olympia ! — My rearM arm extends ; 

Half to my breast the thrtat'ning point descends ! 

Straight thunder rocks the land ! new lightnings play i 

When, lo ! a voice resounds — Arise ! away I 

Away ! nor murmur at th' afflictive rod ! 

Nor tempt the vengeance of an angry God ! 

Fly'st tboufrom Providence for vain relief? 

Such ill-sought ease shall draw avenging grief. 
fj Honour, the more obstructed, stronger shines, 
' And zeal by persecution's rage refines. 

By woe, the soul to daring actions swells ; 

By woe, in paintless patience it excels ; 

From patience, prudent clear experience spring*, 

And traces knowledge thro' the course of things ! 

Thence hope is forua'd, thence fortitude, success,, 

Renown : — whatever men covet and caress. 
The vanished fiend thus sent a hollow voice— 

Would'st thou be happy ! Straight be death thy choice. 

How mean are those, who passively complain ; 

While active souls, more free, their fetters strain? 

Tho' knowledge thine, hope, fortitude, success, 

Renown : — whatever men covet and caress ; 

On earth success must in its turn give way, 

And ev'n perfection introduce decay. 

Never the world of spirits thus — their rest 

Untouch'd! entire! once happy, ever btetM 
D 
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Earnest the heavenly voice responsive cries, 
Oh, listen not to subtilty unwise I 
Thy guardian saint, who mourns thy hapless fate, 
Heav'n grants to prop thy virtue ere too late. 
Know, if thou wilt thy dear-loved wife deplore, 
Olympia waits thee on a foreign shore ; 
There in -a cell thy last remains be spent; 
Away ! deceive Despair, and find Content ! 

I heard, obey'd; nor more of fate complained ; 
Long seas I measur'd, and this mountain gain'd. 
Soon to a yawning rift, chance turn'd my way ; 
A den it prov'd where a huge serpent lay ! 
Flame-ey'd he lay ! — He rages now for food, 
Meets my first glance, and meditates my blood ! 
His bulk in many a gathered orb uproll'd, 
Rears spire on spire ! His scales, be-dropt with gold, 
Shine burnish'd in the sun ! Such height they gain, 
They dart green lustre on the distant main L 
Now writh'd in dreadful slope, he stoops his crest, 
Furious to fix on my unshielded breast ! 
Just as he springs, my sabre smites the foe ! 
Headless he falls beneath th' unerring blow ! 
Wrath yet remains, tho' strength his fabric leaves, 
And the meant hiss, the gasping mouth deceives ; 
The lengthening trunk slow-loosens ev'ry fold, 
Lingers in life; then stretches stiff, and cold, 
Just as th* invet'rate son of mischief ends, 
Comes a white dove, and near the spot descends : 
I hail this omen ! all bad passions cease, 
Like the slain snake, and all within is peace. 

Next, to Religion this plain roof I raise ! 
In duteous rites my hallow'd tapers blaze ! 
I bid due incense on my altar smoke ! 
Then, at this tomb, my promis'd Love invoke ! 
She hears ! — She comes ! — My heart what raptures waror> 
All my Olympia sparkles in the form ! 
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Vo pale, wan, livid mark of Death she bears ! 
Each roseate look a quick'ning transport wears ! 
A robe of light, high-wrought, her shape invests; 
Unzon'd the swelling beauty of her breasts ! 
Her auburn hair each flowing ring resumes, 
In her fair hand, Love's branch of myrtle blooms ! 
Silent, awhile, each well-known charm 1 trace; 
Then thus, (while nearer she avoids th' embrace) 
Thou dear deceit ! — must I a shade pursue ? 
Dazzled 1 gaze ! — thou swimm'st before my view ! 
Dipt in etherial dews, her bough divine 
Sprinkles my eyes, which, strengthen^, bear the shine ; 
Still thus I urge (for still the shadowy bliss 
Shuns the warm grasp, nor yields the tender kiss) 
Oh, fly not ! — fade not ! listen to Love's call ! 
She lives ! — no more I'm man ! — 1 'm spirit all ! 
Then let me snatch thee ! — press thee ! — take me whole ! 
Oh, close ! — yet closer ! — closer to my soul ! 
Twice, round her waist, my eager arms entwin'd, 
And, twice deceiv'd, my frenzy clasp'd the wind ! 
Then thus I rav'd--Behold thy husband kneel,. 
And judge ! O judge, what agonies 1 feel ! _ 
Oh ! be no longer, if unki nd, thus fair " r s^ „ :.'\ 
Take Horror's shape, and fright me with despair ! J . 
Rather than thus, nnpitying, see my moan, 
Far rather frown, and fix me here in stone ! 
But mock not thus — Alas ! (the charmer said, 
Smiling ; and, in her smile, soft radiance play'd) 
Alas ! no more eluded strength employ, 
To clasp a shade !— What more is mortal joy ? 
, Man's bliss is, like his knowledge, but surmis'd ; 
One ignorance, the other pain disguis'd ! 
Thou wert (had all thy wish been still possest) 
Supremely curst from being greatly blest ; 
For oh ! so fair, so dear was 1 to thee, 
Thou hadst forgot thy God, to worship ma > 
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This he foresaw, and snatch'd me to the tombj- 
Above 1 flourish in unfading bloom. 
Think roe not lost : for thee 1 heav'n implore ! 
Thy guardian angel, tho' a wife no more ! 
I, when abstractt d from this world you seem, 
Hint the pure thought, and frame the heav'nly dream ! 
Close at thy side, when morning streaks the air, 
In music's voice 1 wake thy mind to pray'r ! 
By me, thy hymns, like purest incense, rise, 
Fragrant with grace, and pleasing to the skies ! 
And when that form shall from its clay refine, 
(That only bar betwixt my soul and thine !) 
When thy lov'd spirit mounts to realms of light,, 
Then shall Olympia aid thy earliest flight ; 
Mingled we'll flame in raptures, that aspire 
Beyond all youth, all sense, and all desire. 

She ended. Still such sweetness dwells behind, 
Th' inchanting voice still warbles in my mind : 
But lo \ th' unbodied vision fleets away !— 
— Stay, my Olympia ! — I conjure thee, stay ! 
Yet stay — for thee my mem'ry learns to smart 1 
Sure ev'ry vein contains a bleeding heart ! 
Sooner shall splendor leave the blaze of day, / , 
Than love, so pure, so vast as mine, decay, 
From the same heav*irfy source its lustre came, 
And glows, immortal, with congenial flame ! 
Ah ! — let me not with fires neglected burn ; 
SweQt mistress of my soul, return, return 1 

Alas ! — she's fled ! — f traverse now the place, 
Where my enamoorM thoughts her footsteps trace. 
Now, o'er the tomb, I bend my drooping head, 
There tears, the eloquence of sorrow, shed. 
Sighs choak my words, unable to express 
The pangs, the throbs of speechless tenderness ! 
Not with more ardent, more transparent flame, 
Call dying saints on their Creator's name, 
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Than I on hers; — but, thro 1 yon yielding door, 
Glides a new phantom o'erth' illumin'd floor ! 
The roof sveift kindles from the beaming ground, 
And floods of living lustre flame around ! 
In all the majesty of light array'd, 
Awful it shines ! — *tis Cato's honourM shade ! 
As I, the heavenly visitant pursue, 
Sublimer glory opens to my view ! 
He speaks ! — But, oh ! what words shall dare repeat 
His thoughts ! — they leave me fir'd with patriot heat 
More than poetic raptures now I feel, 
And own that godlike passion, public zeal! 
But, from my frailty, it receives a stain, 
I grow unlike my great Inspirer, vain; 
And burn, once more, the busy world to know, 
And would, in scenes of action foremost glow ! 
Where proud ambition points her dazzling rays ! 
Where coronets and crowns, attractive, blaze ! 
When my Olympia leaves the realms above, 
And lures me back to solitary love. 
She tells me^truthj prefers an humble state, 
//That genuine greatness shuns the being great! 
That mean are those, who false-term^ honour prize; 
Whose fabrics, from their country's ruin rise ; 
Who look the traitor, like the patriot fair; 
Who, to enjoy the vineyard, wrong the heir. 

I hear ! — thro* all my veins new transports roll ! 
I gaze! — warm love comes rushing on my soul! 
Ravish'd I gaze ! — again her charms decay ! 
Again my manhood to my grief gives way ! 
Cato returns ! — Zeal takes her course to reign ! 
But zeal is in ambition lost again ! 
I'm now the slave of fondness ! — noftr or* pride ! 
— By turns they conquer, and by turns subside !" 
These balauc'd each by each, the golden mean, 
Betwixt them found, gives happiness serene ^ 
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This I'll enjoy!— He ended!— I reply'd: 
O Hermit ! thou art worth severely try'd ! 
But had not innate grief produc'd thy woes, 
Men, barb'rous men, had prey'd on thy repose. 
When seeking joy, we seldom sorrow miss, 
And often mis'ry points the path to bliss. 
The soil, most worthy of the thrifty swain, 
Is wounded thus, ere trusted with the grain ; 
The struggling grain must work obscure its way, 
Ere *he first green springs upward to the day ; 
Up-sprung, such weed-like coarseness it betrays. 
Flocks on th' abandon 'd blade permissive sjaze ; 
Then shoots the wealth, from imperfection clear. 
And thus a grateful harvest crowns the year. 
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1 HUS free our social time from morning flows, 

Till rising shades attempt the day to close. 

Thus my new friend : Behold the light's decay : 

Back to yon city let me point thy way. 

South-west, behind yon hill, the sloping sun, 

To ocean's verge his fluent course has run : 

His parting eyes a wat'ry radiance shed, 

Glance through the vale, and tip the mountain's head : 

To which oppos'd the shad'wy gulfe below, 

Beauteous reflects the party-colour'd snow. 

Now dance the stars, where Vesper leads the way; 
Yet all faint-glimmering with remains of day. 
Orient, the Queen of Night emits her dawn, 
And throws, unseen, her mantle o'er the lawn. 
Up the blue steep, her crimson orb now shines; 
Now on the mountain-top her arm reclines, 
In a red crescent seen : her zone pow gleams^ 
Like Venus, quir'ring ip reflecting streams. . 
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Yet redVing, yet round-burning up the air, 
From the white cliff, her feet slow-rising glare ! 
See! flames, cendens'd, now ?ary her attire; 
Her face, a broad circumference of fire. 
Dark firs seem kindled in nocturnal blaze ; 
Thro' ranks of pines, her broken lustre plays, 
Here glares, there brown-projecting shade bestows, 
And, glitt'ring, sports upon the spangled snows. 
Now silver turn her beams ! — Yon den they gain ; 
The big, rouz'd lion shakes his brindled main. 
Fierce, fleet, gaunt monsters, all prepared for gore, 
Rend woods, vales, rocks, with wide-resounding roar. 
O dire presage ! — But fear not thou, my friend, 
Our sleps the guardians of the just attend. 
Homeward I'll wait thee on — and now survey, 
How men, and spirits, chace the night away ! 
Yon nymphs and swains in am'rous mirth advance; 
To breathing music moves the circling dance. 
Here the bold youth in deeds advent'rous glow. 
Skimming in rapid sleds the crackling snow. 
Not when Tydides won the fun'ral race, 
Shot his light car along in swifter pace. 
yJHere the glaz'd way with iron feet they dare, 
If And glide, well-pois'd, like Mercuries in air. 
There crowds, with stable tread, and levelled eye, 
Lift, and dismiss the quoits, that whirling fly. 
With force superior, not with skill so true, 
The pond'rous disk from Roman sinews flew. 
Where neighboring hills some cloudy sheet sustain, 
Freez'd o'er the nether vale a pensive plain, 
Cross* the roofd hollow rolls the massy round, 
The crack'd ice rattles, aud the rocks resound ! 
Censures, disputes, and laughs, alternate, rise; 
And deafning clangor thunders up the skies. 

Thus, amid crowded images, serene, 
From hour to hour we pass'd, from scene to scene : 
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Fast wore the night. Fall long we pac'd our way > 
Vain steps ! the city yet far distant lay. 
While thus the hermit, ere my wonder spoke, 
Methought, with new amusements, silence broke : 
Yon amber-hu'd cascade, which fleecy flies 
Thro* rocks, and strays along the trackless skies 
To frolic fairies marks the mazy ring ; 
Forth to the dance from little cells they spring, 
Measur'd to pipe, or harp ! — and next they stand. 
Marshall'd beneath the moon, a radiant band ! 
In frost-work now delight the sportive kind : 
Now court wild fancy ia the whistling wind. 

Hark ! — the funeral belPs deep sounding toll, 
To bliss, from mis'ry, calls some righteous soul ! 
Just freed from life, like swift-ascending Are, 
Glorious it mounts, and gleams from yonder spire ! 
Light claps its wings ! — It views, with pitying sight, 
The friendly mourner pay the pious rite ; 
The plume high-wrought, that black'ning nods in air 
The slow-pac'd weeping pomp ; the solemn pray'r ; 
The decent tomb j the verse, that sorrow gives, 
Where, to remembrance sweet, fair Virtue lives. 

Now to mid-heav'n the whiten'd moon inclines, 
And shades contract, mark'd out in clearer lines; 
With noiseless gloom the plains are delug'd o'er : 
See ! — from the north, what streaming meteors pour ! 
Beneath Bootes springs the radiant train, 
And quiver thro' the axle of his wain. 
O'er altars thus, impainted, we behold 
Half-circling glories shoot in rays of gold. 
Cross tft jfaar swift elance the vivid fires ! 
As swift again each pointed flame retires ! 
In fancy's eye encountering armies glare, 
And sanguine ensigns wave unfurl'd in air! 
Hence the weak vulgar deem impending rate, 
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Tbus comets, dreadful visitants ! arise 
To them wild omens*, science to the Wise ! 
These mark the comet to the sun incline, 
While deep-red flames around its centre shine! 
While its fierce rear a winding trail displays, 
And lights all ether with the sweepy blaze ! 
Or when, compell'd, it flies the torrid zone, 
And shoots by worlds unnumber'd, and unknown $ 
By worlds, Whose people, all-aghast with fear, 
May view that minister of vengeance near ! 
'Till now the transient glow, remote, and lost, 
Decays,' and darkens 'mid involving frost f 
Or when it, sun- ward, drinks rich beams again, 
And burns imperious oh th' etherial plain I 
The learn'd-one, curious, eyes it from afar, 
Sparkling' thro' night, a new, illustrious star ! 

The moon, descending, saw ns now pursue 
The various talk ; — the city near in view ! 

Here from still life (he cries) avert thy sigfrt, 
And mark What deeds adorn, or shame the nightl 

But, heedful, * each immodest prospect fly ; 

Where decency forbids enquiry's eye. 

Man were not man, without Jove's, wanton fire, 

But reason's glory is to quell desire. 

What are thy fruits, O Lust ? Short blessings, bought 

With long remorse, the seed of bitter thought : 

Perhaps some" babe to dire diseases born, 

Doom'd for another's crimes, thro' life, to mourn ; 

Or murder'd, to preserve a mother's feme ; 

Or cast obscttre ; the child of want and shame.! 

False pride ! What vices on our conduct steal, 

From the world's eye one frailty to conceal ? 

Ye cruel mtrthers !— -Soft ! those words command; 

So near shall cruelty and mother stand ? . 

Can the dove's bosom shaky venom draw ? 

Can its foot sharpen, Iikdthe vultiite^ cVa^^ 
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Can the fond goat, or tender fleecy dam 
Howl, like the wolf, to tear the kid, or lamb ? 
Yes, there are mothers — There I fear'd his aim, 
And conscious, trembled at the coming name $ 
Then, with a sigh, his issuing words oppos'd ! 
Straight with a foiling tear the speech he clos'd. 
That tenderness which ties of blood deny, 
Nature repaid me from a stranger's eye. 
Pale grew my cheeks ! — But now to general views 
Our converse turns, which thus my friend renews. 

Yon mansion, made by beaming tapers gay, 
Drowns the dim night, and counterfeits the day. 
From lumin'd windows glancing on the eye, 
Around, athwart, the frisking shadows fly, 
There midnight riot spreads illusive joys, 

And fortune, health, and dearer time destroys. 

Soon death's dark agent to luxuriant ease, 

Shall wake sharp warnings in some fierce disease. 
O man ! thy fabric's like a weU-fbrm'd state ; 

Thy thoughts, flrst-rank'd were sure design'd the great ! 

Passions plebeians are, which faction raise ; 

Wine, like pour'd oil, excites the raging blaze : 

Then giddy anarchy's rude triumphs rise : 

Then sov*feign reason from her empire flies : 

That ruler once depos'd, wisdom and wit. 

To noise and folly, place and pow'r submit ; 

Like a frail bark thy weaken'd mind is tost, 

Unsteer'd, unbalanc'd, till its wealth is lost. 
The miser-spirit eyes the spendthrift, heir. 

And mourns, too late, effects of sordid care. 

His treasures fly to cloy each fawning slave ; 

Yet grudge a stone to dignify his grave. 

For this, low-thoughted craft his life employ >d* 

For this, tho* wealthy, he no wealth enjoy 'd; 

For this, he grip'd the poor, and alms deny'd, 
Unfriended lif'd, and ui&wiifctf died. 
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Yetarmile, griev'd shade ! when that unprosp'rous store 
Fast lessens, when gay hours return no more ; 
Smile at thy heir, beholding in his fall, 
Men once oblig'd, like him, ungrateful all ! 
Then thought-inspiring woe his heart shall mend. 
And prove his only wise unflatf ring friend. 

Folly exhibits thus unmanly sport, 
While plotting mischief keeps reserved her court* 
JLo ! from that mount, in blasting sulphur broke, 
Stream flames voluminous, enwrapp'd with smoke ! 
In chariot-shape they whirl up yonder tow r r, 
Lean on its brow, and like destruction low'r !' 
From the black depth a fiery legion springs; 
Each bold, bad spectre claps her sounding wings : 
And straight beneath a snmmon'd, trait'rous band, 
On horror bent, in dark convention stand: 
From each fiend's mouth a ruddy vapour flows, 
Glides thro 1 the roof, and o'er the council glows: 
The villains, close beneath th' infection pent, 
Feel, all-possess'd, their rising galls ferment; 
And burn with faction, bate, and' vengeful ire, 
For rapine, blood, and devastation dire ! 
But Justice marks their ways: she waves, in air, 
The sword, bigb-threat'ning, like a comet's glare- 
While here dark Villainy herself deceives, 
There studious Honesty our view relieves. 
A feeble taper, from yon lonesome room, 
Scattering thin rays, just glimmers thro' the gloom. 
There sits the sapient bard in museful mood, 
And glows irapassion'd for his country's good ! 
All the bright spirits of the just, combin'd, 
Inform, refine, and prompt his tow'ring mind ! 
He takes the gifted quill from "hands divine, 
Around his temples rays refulgent shine ! 
Now rapt ! now more than man ! — I see him climb,, 
To- view this speck of earth from wotVda w3t>Yvm%\* 
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I see him now o'er Nature's works preside ! 
How clear the vision! ami the scene how wide ! 
Let some a name by adulation raise, 
Or scandal, meaner than a venal praise ! 
My muse (he cries) a nobler prospect view ! 
Thro' fancy's wilds some morals point pursue ! 
From dark deception. clear-drawn truth display,. 
As from black chaos rose resplendent day ! 
Awake compassion, and bid terror rise ! 
$id humble sorrows strike superior eyes ! 
So pamper'd pow'r, unconscious of distress, 
May see, be mov'd, and, being mov'd, redress. 

Ye traitors, tyrants, fear his. stinging lay ! 
Ye pow'rs unlov'd, unpity'd in decay I 
But know, to you sweet blossom'd Fame he brings,. 
Ye heroes, patriots, and paternal kings ! 

O Thou, who form'd , who rais'd the poet's art, 
(Voice of thy will !) unerring force impart 1 
If wailing worth can gen'rous warmth excite, 
If verse can gild instruction with delight, 
Inspire his honest Muse with orient flame, 
To rise, to dare, to reach the noblest aim ! 

But, O my friend! mysterious is our fate ! 
How mean his fortune, the' his mind elate ! v 
./Eneas-like, he passes thro' the crowd, 
Unsought, unseen beneath misfortune's cloud ; 
Or seen with slight regard : Uaprais'd his name y 
His after-honour, and our after-shame. 
The doom'd desert to ay'rice stands oonfess'd ; 
Her eyes averted are, and steel'd her breast. 
Envy asquint the future wonder eyes : 
Bold Insult, pointing hoots him as he flies $ 
While coward Censure, skill'd in darkefways, 
Hints sure detraction in dissembled praise ! 
Hunger, thirst, nakedness, there grievous fall ! 
Unjust Derision too I— that tongue of gall ! 
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Slow comes relief, with no mikl charms endn'd, 
UsherM by Pride, and by Reproach pursu'd. 
Forc'd Pity meets him with a cold respect, 
Unkind a* Scorn, ungsn'rous as Neglect. 

Yet, suffering Worth i thy fortitude will shins ! 
Tby foes are Virtue's* and her friends are thine ! 
Patience is thine, and Peace thy days shall crown ; 
Thy treasure Prudence, and thy claim Renown : 
Myriads, unborn, shall mourn tby hapless Arte, 
And myriads grow, by thy example, great ! 
Hark ! from the watch- to w*r rolls the trumpet's sound, 
Sweet thro' still night, proclaiming safety round ! 
Yon shade illustrious quits the realms of rest, 
To aid some orphan of its race distrest, 
Safe winds him thro' the subterraneous way, 
That mines yon mansion, grown with ruin grey. 
And marks the wealthy* unsuspected ground, 
Where, green with rust, long-buried coins abound. 
This plaintive ghost, from earth when newly fled, 
Saw those, the living trusted, wrong the dead ; 
He saw, by fraud abus'd, the lifeless hand 
Sign the false deed that alienates his land ; 
Heard, on his fame, injurious censure thrown, 
And mourn'd the beggared orphan's bitter groan. 
Commission^ now, the falsehood he reveals, 
To justice soon th' enabled heir appeals j 
Soon, by this wealth, are costly pleas mauitain'd. 
And, by discovert! truth, lost right regain'd. 

But why (may some enquire) why kind success,. 
Since mystic heay'n gives mis'ry eft to bless r 
Tho' mis'ry leads to happiness and truth, 
Unequal to the load, this languid youth, 
Unstrengthen'd virtue scarce his bosom fir'd* 
And fearful from his growing wants retir'd. 
(Ob, let none censure, if, untried by grief* 
If, amidst woe, untempM by reJieO 
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He stoop'd reluctant to low arts of shame, 

Which then/ev'n then he scorn'd, and blush'd to name. 

Heav'n sees, and makes th> imperfect worth its care. 

And cheers the trembling heart, unfbrm'd to bear* 

Now rising fortune elevates his mind, 

He shines unclouded, and adorns mankind. 

So in some engine, that denies a vent, 
If unrespiring is some creature pent, 
It sickens, droops, and pants, and gasps for breath* 
Sad o'er the sight swim shatPwy mists of death : 
If then kind air pours pow'rfui in again, 
New heats, new pulses -quicken ev'ry vein ; 
From the clearM, lifted, life-rekindled eye, 
Di&pers'd, the dark and dampy vapours fly; 

From trembling tombs the ghosts of greatness rise, 
And o'er their bodies hang with wistful eyes ; 
Or discontented stalk, and mix their howls 
With howling wolves, their screams with screaming owls. 

The interval 'twiact night and morn is nigh,. 
Winter more nitrous chills the shadow'd sky. 
Springs with soft heats no more give borders green, 
Nor smoaking breath along the whiten'd scene ; 
While steamy currents, sweet in prospect, charm ' 
Like veins blue-winding on a fair-one's arm. 

Now Sleep to Fancy parts with half his pow'r, 
And broken slumbers drag the restless hour. 
The murdered seems alive, sndghastly glares, 
And in dire dreams the conscious murd'rer scares, 
Shews the yet-spouting wound, th* ensanguined floor,. 
The walls yet smoaking with the spat terM gore $ 
Or shrieks to doamg justice, and reveals- 
The deed, which fraudral art from day conceals; 
The delve obscene* where no suspicion pries, 
Where the disfigured corse unshrouded lies ; 
The sure, the striking proof, so strong meuntain'd; 
JPslg QuUt starts self-coavteted, when arraigned. 
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These spirits, treason of its pow'r divest, 
And turn the peril from the patriot's breast. 
Those solemn thought inspire, or bright descend 
To snatch, in vision sweet, thy •dying friend. 

But we deceive the gloom, the matin bell 
Summon's to prayer ! — Now breaks th' enchanter's speH 1. 
And now — But yon fair spirit's form survey J 
'Tis she ! — Olympia beckons me away ! 
1 haste ! I fly — adieu ! — and when you see 
The youth who bleeds with fondness, think on me: 
Tell him my tale, and be his pain carest j 
By love I tortnr'd was, by love I'm blest. 
When worabip'd woman we entranced behold, 
We praise the Maker in his fairest mould; 
The pride of nature, harmony combin'd, 
And light immortal to the soul refin'd I 
Depriv'd of charming woman, soon we miss 
The prize of friendship, and the life of bliss !. 

Still thro' the shades Olympia dawning breaks ! . 
What bloom, what brightness lustres o'er her cheeks! 
Again she calls I — I dare no longer stay ! 
A kind farewel-U)lympia, 1 obey. 

He turn'd, nor longer in my sight remain'd; 
The mountain he 4 I safe the city gain'd. 

CANTO IV. 

STILL o'er my mind wild Fancy holds her sway, 
Still on strange visonary land I stray. 
Now scenes crowd thick! now indistinct appear ! 
Swift glide t^e mouths, and turn the varying year \ 

Near the Bull's horn light's rising monarch draws -> 
Now on its back the Pleiades he thaws 
From vernal heat pale winter forc'd to fly, 
Northward retires, yet turns a wat'ry eye : 
Then with on aguish breath nips infant blooms, 
Deprives unfbkUnjp spring of ricaperJui&M, 
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Shakes the slow-circling blood of human race, 

And in sharp, livid looks contracts the face. 

Now o'er Norwegian hills he strides away : 

Such slipp'ry paths Ambition's fteps betray. 

Taming, with sighs, far spiral firs he sees, 

Which bow obedient to the southern breeze. 

Now from yon Zemblaa rock bis crest he sbronds, 

Like Fame's, obscured amid the whitening clouds ; 

Thence his lost empire is with tears deplor'd : 

Such tyrants shed o'er liberty restor'd. 

Beneath his eye (that throws malignant light 

Ten times the measor'd round of mortal Sight) 

A waste, pale-gHmm'ring, like a moon, that wanes 

A wild expanse of frozen sea contains. 

It cracks ! vast floating mountams beat the shore ; 

Far off he hears those icy wins roar,* 

And from the hidedos crash- distracted mes, 

Like one who feels' his dying infant's cries. 

Near, and more near the rushing torrents Sound, 

And one great rift runs thro* the vast profound, 

Swift as a shooting meteor; groaning bud, 

Like deep-roll'd thunder thro* a rending cloud. 

The late-dark Pole now feels upsetting day ; 

In hurricanes of wrath he. whirls his way; 

O'er many a polar Alp to Fsoat he goes, 

O'er crackling vales, embrown'd with melting snows; 

Here bean stalk tenants of the barren space, 

Few men ! unsocial those ! — a barfe'roos race t 

At length the cave appears r the race fe ma : 

Now he recount vast conquests h»t, and won, 

And tateful in th> esnbrace of Fraet remains, 

BarrM from our climes, and bond ksiey chains. 

Meanwhile the son his beams' on Cancer throws. 
Which now beneath his wannest inference glows* 
From glowing Cancer fell'n* the King of day, 
Red thro 7 the kindling lion shtttoiinray. 
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The tawny harvest pays the earlier plough* 
And mellowing fruitage loads the bending bough. 
'Tis day-spring. Now green lab'rintbs i frequent, 
Where Wisdom oft retires to meet Content. 

The mounting lark her warbling anthem lends. 
From note to note the ravish'd soul ascends ; 
As thus it would the patriarch's ladder climb, 
By some good angel led to world sublime : 
Oft (legends say) the snake, with waken'd ire, 
Like Envy rears in many a scaly spire 5 
Then songsters droop, then yield their vital gore. 
And innocence and music are no more. 

Mild rides the morn in orient beauty drest, 
An azure mantle, and a purple vest, 
Which, blown by gales, her gemmy feet display, 
Her amber tresses negligently gay. 
Collected now her rosy hand they fill, 
And, gently wrung, the pearly dew distil. 
The songful zephyrs, and the laughing hours, 
Breathe sweet ; and strew her op'ning way with flow'rs. 

The chattering swallows leave theuvnested care, 
Each promising return with plenteous fare. 
"So the fond swain, who to the market hies, 
Stills, with big hopes, his infant's tender cries. 

Yonder two turtles, o'er their callow brood. 
Hang hov'ring, ere they seek their guiltless food, 
Yondly they bill. . Now to their morning care, 
Like our first parents, part the am'rous pair : 
But ah t-»-a pair no more !— With spreading wings, 
From the high-sounding cliff a vulture springs; 
Steady he sails along th' aerial grey, 
Swoops down, and bears yon tim'rous dove away. 
Start we, who worse than vultures, Nimrods find, 
Men meditating prey oa human4und ? 

Wild beasts to gloomy densrepaoe tads w^, 
Whew their *wh><* young tenbAU^iBs^^ 
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Rooks, from their nodding nests, black-swarming fly, 
And, in hoarse uproar, tell the. fowler nigh. 

Now, in his tabernacle rooa'd, the sun 
Is warn'd the blue etherial steep to run ; 
While on his couch of floating jasper laid, 
From his bright eye Sleep calls the dewy shade. 
The crystal dome transparent pillars raise, 
Whence, beam'd from saphires, living azure plays ; 
The liquid floor, in-wrought with pearls divine, 
Where all his labours in mosaic shine. 
His coronet, a cloud of silver-white : 
His robe with unconsuming crimson bright, 
Varied with gems, all heaven's collected store ! 
While his loose locks. descend, ;a golden show'r. 
If to his steps compared, we tardy- find 
The Grecian racers, who out-strip the wind, 
Fleet to the glowing race behold, him start ! 
His quickening eyes a quiv'Hng.radiancedart, 
And, while this last cocturnal flag is furl'd, 
Swift into life and motion look the world. 
The sun-fiow'r now averts .her blooming cheek 
From west, to viewTjis eastern lustre break. 
What gay, creative pow'r his presence brings ? 
Hills, lawns, lakes, tillages ! — the face of things, 
All night beneath successive shadows miss'd, 
Instant begins in colours to exist: 
But absent these from sons of riot keep, 
Lost in impure, un meditating sleep. 
Tunlock his fence, the new-ris'n swain prepares, 
And ere fbrth-driv'n recounts his fleecy cares; 
When, lo! an ambush'd wolf, with hunger bold, 
Springs at the prey, and fierce invades the fold ! 
But by the pastor not in vain defy'd, 
Like our arch-foe by some celestial guide. 
Spread on yon rock the sea-calf I survey: 
Jktsk'd in the sun, bis skin refc^ti* 
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He sees yon tow'r-lifce ship^he wares divide, 
And slips again beneath the glassy tide. 

The watery herbs, and shrubs, and vines, and flowers, 
Rear their bent heads, overcharged with nightly show'rs. 

Hail, glorious sun! to "whose attractive fires, 
The waken'd, vegetative life aspires ! 
The juices, wrought by thy directive force, 
Thro' plants and trees perform their genial course, 
JExtend in root, with bark unyielding bind 
Th« hearted trunk 5 or weave the branching rind j 
Expand in leaves, in flow'ry blossoms shoot, 
Bleed in rich gums, and swell in ripen 'd fruit.. 
From thee, bright, universal Pow'r ! : began 
Instinct in brute, and gen'rotis love in man. 

TalkM I of love ? — Yon swain, with am'rous air,. 
Soft swells his pipe-, to charm the rural fair. 
She milks the flocks, then, listening as be plays, 
Steals, in the running brook, a conscious gaze. 

The trout, that deep, in winter, ooz'd remain?, 
Up-springs, and sunward turns its crimson stains. 

The tenants of the warren, vainly chas'd ; 
Now lur'd to ambient fields for green repast, 
Seek their small, vaulted labyrinths in vain ; 
Entangling nets betray the skipping train ; 
Red massaqres thro* their republic fly, 
And heaps on heaps by ruthless spaniels die. 

The fisher, who the lonely beech has stray'd, 
And all the live-long night his net-work spread, 
Drags in, and bears the loaded snare away ; 
Where flounce* deceived, th> expiring finny prey. 

Near Neptune's temple, (Neptune's now no more,) 
Whose statue plants a trident on the shore, 
In sportive rings the gen'rous dolphins wind, 
And eye, and think the image human kind : 
Dear, pleasing friendship ! — See ! the pile commands - 
T&exvate; and grim as Superstition stands ! 
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Tim e's hand there, leaves its print of mossy green,. 
With hollows, carvM for snakes, and birds obscene.. 

O, Gibbs, «f note heart the solemn, fane can raise* 
Where God deKgbti to dwell, and man to praise ; 
When moulder'd thus the column falls away, 
Like some great prince majestic in decay ; 
When Ignorance and Scorn the ground shall tread. 
Where Wisdom tutor'd, and Devotion pray'd ; 
Where shall thy pompous work our wonder claim h 
What, bat the Muse alone* preserve thy name ? 

The sun shines broken thro' yon arch t&at reait 
This once-round fabric, half-depriv'd by years, 
Which rose a stately colonnade, and c«own'd 
Encircling pillars, now unfaithful found j 
In fragments, these the fall of those fbrbode, 
Which, nodding, just up-heave their crumbling load;. 
High, on yon column, which has batterM stood* 
Like some stripped oak, the grandeur of the wood* 
The stork inhabits her aerial nest ; 
By her are liberty and peace carest ; 
She flies the realms that own despotic kings, 
And only spreads o'er free-bom states her wings* 
The roof is now the daw's, or raveafe haunt, 
And loathsome toads in the dark entrance pant; 
Or snakes, that lurk to snap the heedless fly, 
And feited bird, that oft comes fluttf ring- by* 

An aqueduct across yon vale is laid, 
Its channel thro' a rainM arch betray'd ; 
WhirPd down -a steep it flies with torrent-force> 
Flashes, and roars, and plows a devious course. 

Attracted mists a golden cloud commence, 
While thro 1 high-cotour'd air strike rays intense. 
Betwixt two points, which yon steep mountains show. 
Lies a mild bay, to which kind breezes flow. 
Beneath a grotto, afchM for cairn retreat, 
Leads length'ning in the rock— Be this my Mb* . 
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Heat never enters here ; bat coolness reigns 

O'er zephyrs, and distilling^ watfry veins. 

Secluded now I trace th* instructive page, 

And live o'ter scenes of many a backward age ; 

Thro' days, moiiths, years, thjo* time'* whole course 1 run> 

And present stand where time itself begun. 

Ye mighty Dead, of just, distinguished feme, 
Your thoughts, (ye bright Instructors !) here I claim* 
Here aneient knowledge opens nature's Springs $ 
Here truths historic give the hearts of kings ; ^ 
Hence Contemplation teams white hoars to find^ 
And labours, virtue on th' attentive mind : 
O lov'd retreat ! thy joys, content bestow, 
Nor guilt nor shame, nor sharp repentance know. 
What the fifth Charles tongraim'd in power to see* 
That happiness he found- uwarv' d in thee. 

Now let me change the page — Here TuUy wecp% 
Wnite ia death's icy arms his Tuilia sleepv 
His daughter dear !— Retard I see him.mourn, 
By all the frenzy now of anguish torn. 
"Wild his complaint ! Nor sweeter sorrows strain^ 
When Singer for Alexis lost complains; 
Each friend condole*, expbstaiateft reproves > 
More than a rather raving Tally loves ; • 
Or Sallust censures thus !— Unheeding blama, 
He schemes a temple to his Tailia's name. 
Thus o'er my Hermit once did grief prevail, 
Thus rose Olympia's tomb, his moving tale. 
The sighs, tear*, frantic starts, that banish rest^ 
And all the bursting sorrows of his breast. 

But hark! a sudden pew¥ attunes the air ! 
Th' inchanting «und < enamour , d ureases bear ; 
Now leva, now higb r tlfey sink, or fifV the song-, 
Which the cave echoes sweet,, and sweat the creeks prolong, 

I listen'd, ga&*d, when* wondrous to behold ! 
From ocean #iwaTi > d?fcTapofcr' gathering roitid : t 
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A blue, round spot on the mid-roof it earner 

Spread broad, and redden'd into dazzling flame. - 

Full-orb'd it shone, and dimm'd the swimming sight; 

While doubling objects danc'd with darkling light. 

Amaz'd I stood ! — amaz'd I still remain ! 

What earthly pow'r this wonder can explain ; 

Gradual, at length, the lustre dies away : 

My eyes restored, a mortal form survey. 

My Hermit-friend ! 'Tishe. — All hail (be cries) 

I see, and would alleviate, thy surprise. 

The vanish'd meteor, was heaven's message meant, 

To warn thee hence: I know the high intent. . 

Hear then ! in this sequester^ cave retired, . 

Departed saints converse with men inspirit.* 

Tis sacred ground ; nor can .thy mind endure, . 

Yet unprepared, an intercourse so pure. 

Quick let us hence — And now extend thy views 

O'er yonder lawn j there find the heav'n-born Muse ! 

Or seek her, where she trusts her tuneful tale 

To the mid, silent woed, or vocal vale ; 

Where trees half check the light with trembling shades, 

Close in deep glooms, or open clear in glades; 

Or where surrounding vistas far descend, 

The landscape varied at each less'ning end ! 

She, only she can mortal thought refine, 

And raise tby voice to visitants divine. . 

CANTO V. 

We kft the cave. Be Fear (said I) defy»d ! 
Virtue (for thou art Virtue) is my guide. 

By time-worn steps a steep ascent we gain, 
Whose summit yields a prospect o'er the plain. 
There, bench'd with turf, an oak our seat extends, 
Whose top, a verdant, branch'd pavilion bends. . 
Vistas, wjth leaves, diversify the scene, 
Some. pale,, some brown, and some-of lively gceea^ 
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Now, from' the full-grown day a beamy shew*r 
Gleams on the lake, and gil Js each glossy flow*r. 
Gay insects sparkle in the genial blaze, 
Various as light, and countless as its rays : 
They dance en every stream, and pictured play, 
'Till, by the wat'ry racer, snatch'd away. 

Now, from yon range of rocks, strong rays rebound^ 
Doubling the day on flow'ry plains around : 
King-cups beneath far-striking colours glance, 
Bright as th' etherial glows the green expanse. 
Gems of the field !— the topaz charms the sight, 
Xike these, effulging yellow streams of light. 
From the same rocks, fall rills with soften 'd force, 
Meet in yon mead, and well a river's source. 
Thro* her clear channel, shine her finny shoals, 
. O'er sands, like gold, the liquid crystal rolls. 
Dimm'd in yon coarser moor, her charms decay, 
. And shape, > thro' rustling reeds, a ruffled way. 
Near willows short and bushy shadows throw: 
Now lost, she seems thro' nether tracts to flow j 
Yet, at yon point, winds out in silver state, 
Like Virtue from a labyrinth of fate. 
In lengthening rows, prone from the mountains, rua 
The nocks : — their fleeces glist'ning in the sun; 
Her streams they seek, and, twixt her neighb'ring trees, 
Recline in various attitudes of ease. 
Where the herds -sip, the little scaly fry, 
Swift from the shore, in scattering myriads fly. 

Each liv'ry'd cloud, that round th> horizon glows, 
Shifts in odd scenes, like earth, from whence it rose. 
The bee hums wanton in yon jasmine bow*r, 
And circling settles, and despoils the flow'r. 
Melodious there the plumy songsters meet, 
And call charm'd Echo from her arch'd retreat) 
Neat~polish'd mansions rise in prospect gay; 
Time-batter'd tow'rs frown awful in dec^ « 
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The sun plays g1itt*ring on the rocks and spires, 
And the lawn lightens with inflected fiies. 

Here Mirth, and Fancy's wanton train advance, 
And to light measures torn toe swimming dance. 
Sweet, slow-pac'd Melancholy next appears, 
Pompous in grief, and eloquent of tears. 
Here Meditation shines, in azure drest, 
All-starr'd with gems: • a sun adorns her crest, 
-Religion, to whase lifted, raptur'd eyes 
Seraphic hosts descend from opening skies ; 
Beauty, who sways the heart, and ^charms the sight; 
Whose tongue is music, and whose smile delight; 
Whose brow is majesty ; whose bosom peace ; 
Who bad creation be, and chaos cease ; 
Whose breath perfumes the spring; whose eye divine 
Kindled the sun, and gave, its light to shine. 
Here, in thy likeness, fair * Ophelia, seen, 
She throws kind lustre o'er th' enliven'd green. 
Next her, Description, robed in various hues, 
Invites attention from the pensive Muse i 
The Muse ! — she comes I refin'd the passions wait, 
And Precept, ever winning, wise, and great. 
The Muse ! a thousand spirits wing the air: 
(Once men, who made, like her, mankind their care 
inamour'd round her press th' inspiring throng, 
.And swell to ecstacy her solemn song. 

Thus in the dame each nobler grace we find, 
Fair Wortley's angel-accent, eyes, and mind. 
Whether her sight the dew-bright dawn surveys, 
The noon's dry beat, or evening's teaaper'd rays, 
The hours of storm or calm, thegleby ground, 
The coral'd sea, gem'd rock, or sky profound; 
A Raphael's fancy animates each line, 
Each image strikes with energy divine ; 
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$acon, and Newton in her thought coalpire -> 
Not sweeter than her voice is Handel's lyre. 

My hermit thus. She beckons us away : 
Oh, let us swift the high behest obey ! 

Now thro' a lane, which mingling tracts hare croet, 
The way unequal, and the landscape, lost, 
We rove. The Warblers lively tunes essay, 
The' lark on wing, the linnet on the spray, 
While music trembles in their songful throats, 
The bullfinch whistles soft his flute-like notes. 
The bolder blackbird swells sonorous Jays; 
The varying thrush commands a tuneful maze; 
Each a wild length of melody pursues; 
While the soft-murm'ring, am*rous wood-dove cooes, 
And when in spring these melting mixtures flow, 
The cuckoo sends her unison of woe. 

But as smooth seas are furrow'd by a storm ; 
As troubles all our tranquil joys deform; 
So, loud through air, unwelcome noises sound, 
And harmony's at once, in discord, drown'd. 
From yon dark cypress, croaks the raven's cry; 
As dissonant the daw, jay, chattering pie : 
The clam'rous crows abandoned carnage seek, 
And the harsh owl shrills out a sharp'ning shriek. 

At the lane's end a high-lath'd gate's prefbr'd, 
To bar the trespass of a vagrant herd. 
Fast by, a meagre mendicant we find, 
Whose russet rags hang flutt'rinj* in 'the wind : 
"Tears bow his back, a staff supports his tread, 
And soft white hairs shade thin his palsy »d head. 
Poor wretch ! — Is this for charity his haunt ? 
Be meets the frequent slight, and ruthless taunt. 
On slaves of)( guilt orV smiles the squandering peer ^ 
But passing knows not common bounty here. 
Vain thing ! in what dost thou superior shine J* 
His our $nt sire: what race mar* u&V^.\&xu&V 
G 
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Less backward trac'd, he may his lineage draw 
From men whose influence kept the world in awe : 
Whose worthless sons, like thee, perchance consum'd 
Their ample store, their line to want was doom'd. 
So thine may perish by the course of things, 
While his, from beggars re-ascend to kings. 
Now lazar, as thy hardships I peruse, 
On my own state instructed would 1 muse. 
'L ~^{*When I vievf greatness, I my lot- lament, 
* *jj*f\ ^ComparM to thee, I snatch supreme content. 
'(^r I might have felt, did heav'n not gracious deal, 
A fate which I must mourn to see thee feel. 
But soft ! the cripple our approach descries, 
And to the gate, tho' weak, officious hies. 
I spring preventive, and unbar the way, 
Then, turning, with a smile of pity, say, 
Here, friend ! — this little copper alms receive, 
Instance of will, without the pow'r to give. 

Hermit, if here with pity we reflect, 
Jjk^=iIow must we grieve, when learning meets neglect > 

When god-like souls endure a mean restraint ; 

When gen'rons will is curb'd by tyrant want ? 

He truly feels what to distress belongs, 

Who, to his private, adds a people's wrongs ; 

Merit's a mark at which disgrace is thrown. 

And ev'ry injurM virtue is his own. 

Such, their own pangs with patience here endure, 

Yet there weep wounds, they are denied to cure, 
s^r /"Thus rich m poverty, thus humbly great, 
J \ And tho* depress'd, superior to their fate. 

Minions in pow'r, and misers, 'mid their store, 

Are mean in greatness, and in plenty poor. 

What's pow'r, or wealth? Were they not form'd for aid, 

A spring for virtue, and from wrongs a shade ? 

In pow'r we savage tyranny behold, , 

And wily av'rice owns polluted gold. 
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From golden sands her pride could Lybia raise, 
Could she, who spreads no pasture, claim our praise * 
Loath'd were her wealth, where rabid monsters breed j 
Where serpents, pamper'd on her venom, feed, 
No sheltry trees invite the Wand'rer's eye, 
No fruits, no grain, no gums, her tracts supply ; 
On her vast wilds, no lovely prospects run ; 
But all lies barren, tho' beneath the sun. . 

My Hermit thus. I know thy soul believes, 
'Tis hard vice triumphs,- and that virtue grieves ; 
Yet oft affliction purifies the mind, 
Rind benefits oft flow from means unkind. 
Were the whole* known, that we uncouth suppose, 
Doubtless, would beauteous symmetry disclose. 
The naked cliff, that singly rough remains, 
In prospect dignifies the fertile plains ; 
Lead-colour'd clouds, in scattering fragments seen, 
Shew, tho 1 in -broken views, the blue serene. 

Severe distresses industry inspire ; *f*i-~<%r-7%U 

Thus captives oft excelling arts acquire, 
And boldly struggle thro' a state of shame, 
To life, ease, plenty, liberty, and fame. 
Sword-law has often Euroj^'s balance gain'd, 
And one' red vict'ry years of peace maintain'd. 
IJWe pass thro', wfcnt to wealth, thro' dismal strife }/ - 
'rTo calm content, thro' death to endless life. 
Lybia thou nam'st — Let Afric's wastes appear 
Curst by those heats, that fructify the year ; 
Yet' the same suns her orange-groves befriend, 
Where clustering globes in shining rows depend. 
Here when fierce beams o'er withering plants are rolPd, 
There the green fruit seems ripea'd into gold. 
EWn scenes that strike with terrible surprise, 
Still prove; a God, just, merciful, and wise. 
Sad wint'ry blast*, that strip the autumn, bring 
The milder beauties of a flow'ry spring* 
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Ye sulph'rout fires' in jaggy lightnings break ! 
Ye thunders rattle, and ye nations snake ! 
Ye storms of riving flame tbe forest tear ! 
Beep crack the rocks ! rent trees be whirl'd in air ! 
Reft at a stroke, some stately fane we'll mourn ; 
Her tombs Wide-sbatterM, and her dead up-torn : 
Were noxious spirits not from caverns drawn, 
Rack'd earth wouW soon in gulfs enormous yawn t- 
Then all were lost !— Or should we floating view 
The baleful cloud, there woutdtkestruetioB brew * 
Plague, fever, frenzy, close-en^ftfriag lie, 
'Till these red ruptures clear the suttkd sky. 

Now a field opens to entered my thought, 
In parceled tracts to various uses wrought; 
Here hard'nitfg rtpenesk the first bfooaw beheld*; 
There the last blossems spring-like pride unfbksV 
Here swelling peat on, lear> stalks are seen> 
Mix'd flow'rsof red and a2ure shine between ; 
Whose waving beanties, heighten'* by the sun* 
In coloured lanes along the furrows rasv 
There the next produce ef * genfel snttw*iv 
The bean fresh-blbssomff in * speckled flow'r ; 
Whose morrangitew*, whetrt»ti»sufl resiguM, 
With undulating sweets embalm the wind. 
Now daisy ptatfr ef cldve* square the p**in, 
And part the bearded from the besfdless gr 
There fib'rbas flax With Verdure binds ike field* 
Which on the loom stMlt arVspuA labour* yieM, 
The mulb'ry, in fair surtaner-gree* artay'd^ 
FuUinthe ittitMsterttUpi tf silky shade. 
For tamftn tasti* th* rteh-stafcfd frait^Meedai 
The leaf the sttk-ethitthig reptile ftecfc 
As swans their Artrty «a «bekt>the*r fences leWe\ 
Here worms tor nian their gifcssy enfcfailtf wfetfeY 
Hence to flier* t**fiH#, in testfeor^gay, 
Sprigs, fruits, and?«»w^^j|s^ 
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But Industry prepares them aft to plead* 
The guilty pride of vain, luxuriant ease. 

Now frequent, dusty gales offensive btow^ 
And o'er my sight a transient blindness throw. 
Windward shift, near down th> etherial steep, 
The lamp of day hangs bov'ring o'er the deep* 
Dun shades* in #oeky shapes, np ether rolPd, 
Project long, shaggy points', deep ting'd wish gddt 
Others take feint th» unripea'd cherry's dye, 
And pai nft amusing* landscapes on the eye* 
There blue- veifd yellow, through » sky serene, 
In swelling mixture ferae** fiaetinggretw. 
Streaked thro' white charts a raft* vermiho* Shines^ 
And the fcre&e fresheesy as the- heat deeiinea. 

Yon crooked, soafty f&ad* change rising ?iew» 
From brown, t» samt*-ttd, and ehatfcy hues. 
One mingled scene another ejuick sneoeeee* 
Men, chariots,, teams, ! fc*ftf steers, attd pteiiritigeteedt* 
Which cliiftb, m*eews% Mat, is loud whips reseeoev 
Stretch, sweat, and smoke aleng unec/awi gfeumt* 
On winding themes reflecting radiant tabttn, 
When boats, ships-, targes ffi*rk th» fo^fttan'd streams* 
' This way, an* that, «bey dHtiwot potass parses \ 
So mix the motions* And so shift* the view, 
While thus we throw around out gfrtJcWd eyes, 
The gifts efheaVn in gay pvefaskm rise ; 

^ / Trees rich With gems, and fruits, with jewels rdeks ; ^ 
\ Plains with fleWrs, herbs, and plas*s,and beerea, and flocks j,/ 
S Mountains w&h mines ; Withoafe, and cedar, woods * 

'-/Quarries with marble* sttft with fea the Mm. ) 

f\ln dark?n4tfg spots* aridfietae of various die* 

" Tilth new taeMWVi, efftafsed mtieW Has, 
Near uplands fertile ptfeV «t<*k>ltt 4tipMf 9 
The gra»grasfr ^leWing- fefe sMntftA K*f y 
And thick-set hedge* feme) the feM-estfd cttm* 
And terries blacken* t»«b* ywltfiter*. 
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Mark in yon heath oppos'd the cultured scene, 

Wild thyme, pale box, and firs of darker green. 

The native strawberry red-ripening grows, 

By nettles guarded, as by thorns the rose. 

There nightingales in unprun'd copses build, 

Jn shaggy furzes lies the bare conceal'd. 

Twixt feres and thistles, unsown flow'rs amuse* 

And form a lucid chase of various hues ; 

Many half-grey with dust : confus'd they lie, 

Scent the rich year, and lead the wand'ring eye. 
Contemplative, we tread the flowery plain, 

The Muse preceding with her bcav'nly train. 

When, lo ! the mendicant, so late behind, 

Strange views i now Journeying in our front we find ! 

And yet a view, more strange, our heed de mands ; 

Touch'd by. the Muse's wand transformed he stands, 

O'er skin late wrinkled, instant beauty spreads ; 

The late-dimm'd eye, a vivid lustre sheds ; 

Hairs, once so thin, now graceful locks decline ; 

And rags now chang'd, in regal vestments shine. 
The Hermit thus. I n him the bard behold, 

Once seen by midnight's lamp in winter's cold ; 

The bard, whose want so multiplied his woes, 
1 1 He sunk a mortal, and a seraph rose. i( 

See ! — Where those stately yew-trees darkling grow, 
u.^U And, waving oter yon groves, brown horrors throw, 
T r ^Scornful he points — there, o'er his sacred dust, 
t»15r </ Arise the sculpturM tomb, and labour^ hust. 

Vain pomp i bestow'd by ostentatious pride, 
'Zftjbe Who to a life of want relief deny'd. 
^ (x j»ft- But thus the bard. Are these the gifts of state ? 
V ~* Gifts unreceiv'd !— These ? Ye ungen'rous great ! 
^J*~*HW was I treated when in life forlorn r 

My claim your pity; but my lot your scorn. 

Why were my studious hours oppos'd by need ? . A 

In me did poverty .fixwn guilt proceed ? — " Tc-r/^fe, 
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' Did I contemporary authors wrong, 
And deem their worth, but as they priz'd my song ? 
Did 1 sooth vice, or venal strokes betray 
In the low-purpos'd, loud polemic fray ? 
Did e'er my verse immodest warmth contain, ^f ^ gt >" f-*** 
Or, once li c entious, heav'nly truths profane I ^C^^u^^a^. 
Never — And yet when envy sunk my name , **yr**--> *. 'a 
Who call'd my shadow'd merit into fame ? /d^*+£G#L<., 
When, undeserved, a prison's grate I saw, 
What hand redeem'd me from the wrested law ? 
Who cloth'd me naked, or when hungry fed ? 
Why erased the living? Why extolPd the dead? — 
But foreign languages adopt my lays, 
And distant nations shame you into praise. 
Why should unrelish'd wit these honours cause ? 
Custom, not knowledge, dictates your applause: 
Or think you thus a self-renown to raise, 
And mingle your vain-glories with my bays? 
Be yours the moulding tomb ! Be mine the lay 
Immortal ! — Thus he scoffs the pomp away. 

Tho' words like these unlettered pride impeach. 
To the meek heart he turns with milder speech* 
Tho* now a seraph, oft he deigns to wear 
The face of human friendship, oft of care ; 
To walk disguis'd an object of relief, 
A learn'd, good man, long exercis'd in grief; 
Forlorn, a friendless orphan oft to roam, 
Craving some kind, some hospitable home ; 
Or, like Ulysses, a low lazar stand ; 
Beseeching Pity's eye and Bounty's hand; 
Or, like Ulysses, royal aid request, 
Wand'ring, from court to court a king distrest. 
Thus varying shapes, the seeming son of woe 
Eyes the cold heart, and hearts that gen'rous glow ; 
Then to the Muse relates each lordly name, 
Wh<* deals impartial infamy, and feme. 
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Oft, as when man, in mortal state depressed, 
His lays taught virtue, which hid life confessed, 
He now forms visionary soemas below, 
Inspiring patience ifi the heart of - woe ; 
Patience that softens every sad- extreme, 
That casts thro* diwgeon-gloows a cheerful gleam, 
Disarms disease of pain, mocks slander's sting, 
And strips of terrors the tercifie king, 
'Gainst Want, a sourer foe, to sacoaur leads, 
And smiling sees th 9 ingratitude of friends. 

Nor are these tasks to him aloae ponsigir^l, 
Millions invisible befriend mankind. 
When wat'ry structures, seen cross heav'n tfascend, 
Arch above arch in radiant border bend, 
Fancy beholds adown each glittering side, 
Myriads of aawpkmary seraphs glide : 
She sees good angels genial shewYs bestow 
From the red convex of she dewy bow. 
They smile upon the swain : He veiws the prize ; 
Then grateful beads, to bless the bounteous skies. 
Some winds collect, and send propitious gales 
Oft where Britannia's navy spreads her sails ; 
There ever wafting, on the breath of fame, 
Unequal'd glory in her sovereign's name. 
Some teach young zephyrs vernal sweets to bear. 
And float the balmy health on ambiant air $ 
Zephyrs, that oft, where levers tist'ning lie, 
Along the grove, in melting music die, 
And in lone caves to minds poetic roll 
Seraphic whispers, that abstract the souL 
Some range the colours, as they parted fly, 
Clear-pointed to the philosophic eye $ 
The flaming rod, thai pains the dwelling gaaa ; 
The stainless, lightsome yellow's gilding rays; 
The clouded orange^ that betwixt thea glows, 
And to kind mixture tew*y ktftattwcsj 
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AU-cheering-green, that gives the spring its dye ; 
The bright, transparent blue, that robes the sky; 
And indico, which shaded light. displays; 
And violet, whieh in the view decays. 
Parental hues, whence others all. proceed; 
An ever-mingling, changeful, countless. breed; 
Unravel'd variegated, lines, of light/ 
When blended, dazzling in promiscuous white* 
Oft thro* these bows departed spirits range, 
New to the skies, admiring at their change ; 
£ach mind a void, as when first born to earth, 
Beheld a second blank in second birth j 
Then, as yon seraph-bard framM. hearts b*k>w, 
Each sees him here transcendent knowledge snow, 
New saints he tutors into truth refin'd, . 
And tunes to rapt'rous love the new-lbrm'd mind. 
He swells the lyre, whose loud, melodious Jays 
Call high Hosannah's from the voice of praise ; 
Tho' one bad age such poesy cou'd wrong, 
Now worlds around retentive roll the song : 
Now God's high throne. the full- voie'd .rapture, gaia, 
Celestial hosts returning strain for strain. 
Thus he, who once knew want without relief, 
Sees joys resulting from well-sufFring grief. 
Hark 1 while we talk, a distant, patt'ring rain 
Resounds ! — See ! up the broad etherial plain 
Shoots the bright bow '.—The seraph flits away j 
The Muse, the Graces from our view decay. 

Behind yon western hill the globe of light 
Drops sudden, fast pursued by shades of night* 

Yon graves from winter-scenes to mind recall 
Rebellion's council, and rebellion's fall. 
What fiends in Bulph'rous, par-like clouds up- flew; 
What midnight treason glarM beneath their view ? 
• And now the traitors rear their Babel-schemes, 
Big, •wUwreJbig, tUipendqua wM^H 
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But Justice, rous'd superior strength employs, 
Their scheme wide shatters, and their hope destroys. 
Discord she wills ; the missile ruin flies ; 
Sudden, unnatural debates arise, 
Doubt, mutual jealousy, and dumb disgust, 
Dark-hinted mutt'rings, and avow'd distrust ; 
To secret ferment is each heart resigned ; 
Suspicion hovers in each clouded mind ; 
fjsn ^ They jar, accus'd, accuse; revil'd, revile; 
l And wrath to wrath oppose, and guile to guile ; 
( ? . . . Wrangling they part, themselves betray ; 
Each dire device starts naked into day ; 
They feel confusion in the van with fear ; 
They feel the king of terrors in the rear. 

Of these were three by different motives fir'd, 
Ambition one, and one revenge inspired. 
The third, O Mammon, was thy meaner slave ; 
Thou idol seldom of the great and brave. 

Florio, whose life was one continued feast, 
His wealth diminished, and his debts increas'd, 
Vain pomp, and equipage, his low desires, 
Who ne'er to intellectual bliss aspires ; 
He, to repair by vice what vice has broke, 
Durst with bold treasons judgment's rod provoke. 
His strength of mind, by lux'ry half dissolv'd, 
111 brooks the woe, where deep he stands involved. 
He weeps, stamps wild, and to and fro now flies ; 
Now wrings his hands, and sends unmanly cries, 
Arraigns his judge, affirms unjust he bleeds, 
And now recants, and now for mercy pleads ; 
Now blames associates, raves with inward strife, 
Upbraids himself ; then thinks alone on life. 
* He rolls red-swelling tearful eyes around, 

Sore smites his breast, and sinks upon the ground. 
He wails, he quite desponds, convulsive lies, 
Shrinks from the fancy 1 *! we,M&\ti^ta^t 
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Revives, with hope enquires, stops short with fear. 
Entreats ev'n flatt'ry, nor the worst will hear ; 
The worst alas, his doom ! — What friend replies ; 
Each speaks with shaking head, and down-cast eyejfc 
One silence breaks, then pauses, drops a tear; 
Nor hope affords, nor quite confirms his fear ; 
But what kind friendship part reserves unknown 
Comes thund'ring in his keeper's surly tone. 
Enough, struck thro* and thro*, in ghastly stare. 
He stands transfix'd, the statue of despair ; 
Nor ought of life, nor ought of death he knows. 
Till thought returns, and brings return of woes: 

Now pours a storm of grief in gushing streams : 

That past — Collected in himself he seems, 

And with fbrc'd smiles retires — His latent thought 

Dark, horrid, as the prison's dismal vault. 
If with himself at variance ever-wild, 

With angry heav'n how stands he reconcil'd ? 

No penitential orisons arise ; 

Nay, he obtests the justice of the skies. 

Not for his guilt, for sentenc'd life he moans ; 

His chains rough-clanking to discordant groans, 
c To bars harsh-grating, heavy-creaking doors, < 
i Hoarse-echoing walls, and hollow ringing floors,; 

To thoughts more dissonant, far, far less kind, 

One anarchy, one chaos of the mind. 

At length, fatigu'd with grief, on earth he lies : 

But soon as sleep weighs down th' unwilling ey$g, 

Glad liberty appears, no damps annoy, 

Treason succeeds, and all transforms to joy. 

Proud palaces their glittering stores display; 

Gain be pursues, and rapine leads the way. 

What gold ? What gems ? — He strains to seize the prise £ 

Quick from his touch dissolv'd, a cloud it flies. 

Conscious he cries— And m*st I wake to weep? 

Ah, yet return, return, delusife Sleep t 
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Sleep comes; but'liberty nomorei — Unkind, 
The dungeon-glooms bang heavy on his mind. 
Shrill winds are heard; and howling demons call; 
Wide* flying portals seem untring*d to rail ; 
Then close, with sudden claps ; a dreadful din ! 
He starts, wakes; storms, and all is hell with i£. 

His genius fties^-reflects- he now on piayer ? 
Alas! bad spirits turn those thoughts to am 
What shall he next? What? straight teifno^nahln-eatb^ 
To bar a public, jest* thV shameful death ? 
Rash, horrid thoUftttf yet nowaftraid to lire, ; 
Murd'rous he strikes*~May faeat'n the deed forgive! 

Why.badhe thns -false spirit to rebel ! 
And why not fortitude to suffer well ? 
Were his success, how terrible the blew ? 
And it recoils on him eternal woe. 
Heav'n this affliction then tor mercy meant, - 
That a good end might 1 close a life mi spent. 

Where no kind lips the hallowM dirge resound,.* • 
Far from the compass of yora 'sawed ground; 
Full in the centre of three meeting ways, 
Stak'd thro'«he lies-^Warh^ let tbte wicked gases- 
Near yonder fane, where tnisfy -sleeps in peaces 
Whose spire rast3esseus, as the shades increase,' 
Left to the north, whence oft brewed tempests roll, . 
Tempests, dire emblems, Cosmo, of thy soui l 
There mark than Cosaiev nmeh for guile TenewnM !• 
His grave by anted plants' of • poison crownM. 
When out of pow'r thro* him the publiagood, 
So strong his faction* tribe, suspended stood. * 
In pow'r,. vindictive actions were his ainij 
And patriots period 3>y th'nnt^tieroojsflaases 
If the best cause he to the senate chose,' 
Ev'n right in total/ . from Bome^wtong* motiverosei . 
The bad heioth'd, and weal* the weafeMtespiseg 
Vet courted for dark^^ TMrttftoVrss ^^s ie i ' *" 
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When ill 'his purpose; eloquenrt his 'strain ; 
His malice had ia look- and voice" humane. 
His smile, the signal of some Tile intent, 
A private poniard, • or empoisoiiM scent; ■ 
Proud, yetto popular applausea slave; 
(j No friend he honourM, and no fbefbrgaveV 
His boons unfreqtient, or unjust to need 5 
The hire of guilt, of • irrfcraiy the meed ?' 
But if they chan«Ht on learned' worth to fell* 
Bounty in him was ostentation all. 
No true benevoletice Iris' thought sublimes; 
His noblest actions are' illustrious crimes. ■ 
Fine parts, which vfrtue might ?iave rank'd with fame*' 
Enhance his guHt, and magnify his shame. 
When parts and probity in mfcn comWne, 
In wisdom's eye, how charm togtmist he shine? 
Let him, less' happy, truth' at -least impart, 
And what he wants in genius bear in heart: 

Cosmo, as death draws' nigh, no more conceal* 
That storm of passion, which his nature feels : 
He feels much fear, more anger, and most -pride*; 
But pride and angennake aH fear-subside, 
Dauntless he meets at length untimely fate ; 
A desp'rate spirit ! rather fierce than great. 
Darkling he gtfdes^long'the dreary toast; 
A sullen, wand'ring, seif-torttrehttng ghosts 

Where veiny marMe dignifies the ground; 
With emblem fair in scidf^nreriSng^ounS, 
Just where a crossing, le o &t lrVrt i fr friste we fold, 
Full east; Whence €tod 'returns »to judge nrtnldndV 1 
Once-lov'd Horatie • sleeps;- a mind' elate 1 
Lamented shades amMtiettwas'ttry 'fate* 
Ev'n angels, womtoing^oft his worth aurrejrtt ;. . 
Behold a man, like one of us 4 tbeyisakk« 
Straight heard the mtiest ansVwith- ehvy sjlaf lt> 
Amd to $Teciv\IH^'»4M<v**wriU: 
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First Av'rice came. In vain Self-love she press'd 
The poor he pity'4 still, and still redress'd : 
Learning was his, and knowledge to commend, 
|,Of arts a patron, and of want a friend. 
Next came Revenge : but her essay how vain f 
Not hate, nor envy, in his heart remain* 
No previous malice could his mind engage, 
Malice, the mother of vindictive rage. 
No— from his life his foes might learn to live i 
lie held it still a triamph to forgive. 
At length Ambition urg'd his country's weal, 
Assuming the fair look of Public Zeal ; 
Still in his breast so gen'rous glow'd the flame, 
The vice, when there, a virtue half became. 
His pitying eye saw millions in distress, 
He deem'd it god-like to have pow'r to bless : 
Thus, when unguarded, Treason stain'd him o'er, 
And Virtue, and Content were then no more. 

But when to death by rig'rous justice doom'd, 
His genuine spirits saint-like state resum'd, 
Oft from soft penitence distill'd a tear ; 
Oft hope in heav'nly mercy lighten'd fear ; 
Oft wou'd a drop from struggling nature fall, 
And then a smile of patience brighten all. 

He seeks in heav'n a friend, nor seeks in Vain : 
His guardian angel swift descends again ; 
And resolution thus bespeaks a mind, 
Not scorning life, yet all to death resign'd; 
—Ye chains, fit only to restrain the will 
Of common, desp'rate veterans in ill, 
Tho* rankling on my limbs ye lie, declare, 
Did e'er my rising soul your pressure wear r 
No ! — free as liberty, and quick as light, 
To worlds remote she takes unbounded m'ghU 
Ye dungeon-gtooms, that dim corporeal eyes* / 
Ctau'd ye once blot her prospect of the shies. I 4 
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No ! — from her clearer sight, ye fled away, 
Like error, pierc*d by truth's resistless ray. 
Ye walls, that witness my repentant moan ! 
Ye echoes, that to midnight sorrows groan \ 
Do I, in wrath, to you of fate complain ? 
\^Or once betray fear's most inglorious pain ? 
• >*o ! — Hail, twice hail ignominious death ! 
'/ Behold how willing glides my parting breath ! 
tar greater, better far, — ay, far indeed! 
Like me, have suffered, and like me will bleed. 
Apostles, patriarchs, prophets, martyrs all, 
Like me once fell,' nor mnrmur'd at their fall. 
Shall I, whose days, at best, no ill designed, 
Whose virtue shone not, tho* 1 lov'd mankind, 
Shall I, now guilty wretch, shall I repine ? 
Ah, no ! to justice let me life resign ! 
Quick,' as a friend, would I embrace my foe ! 
He taught me patience, who first taught me woe; 
But friends are foes, they render woe severe, 
For me they wail, from me extort the tear. 
Not those, yet absent, missive griefs controul; 
These periods weep, those rave, and these condole. 
At entrance shrieks a friend, with pale surprise ; 
Another panting, prostrate, speechless lies ? 
One gripes my hand, one sobs upon my breast ! 
Ah, who can bear? — It shocks, it murders rest ! 
And is it yours, alas ! my friends to feel ? 
And is it mine to comfort, mine to heal ? 
Is mine the patience, yours the bosom-strife ? 
Ah ! would rash love lure back my thoughts to life ? 
Adieu, dear, dang'rous mourners ! swift depart ! 
Ah, fly me ! fly — I tear you from my heart. , 

Ye saints, whom fears of death could ne'er controul, 
In my last hour compose, support my soul I 
See my blood wash repented sin away ! 
Receive, receive me to" eternal day \ 
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With words like these the destijt'dberodies^ 
While angels waft his siml to liappier «kies. 

Distinction now gives way ; yet on we talk, \ 
Full darkness deep' ping o'er. the formless walk- \ 
Night treads not with light step thu dewy gale, 
Nor bright-distendsber star-embroiderM veil ; 
Her leadeu fret, inclement damps distil, ■ 
Clouds shot her face, black winds her vesture fill; , 
An earth-born meteor lights the sable skies, 
Eastward it shoots, and, sunk, forgotten dies. 
So pride, that rose from dust to guilty pow'r, 
Glares out in vain j so dust shall pride devour* 

Fishers, who yonder, brink by torches gain, 
With teethful tridents strike the scaly train. 
Like snakes in eagles' claws, in vain I hey strive, 
When heav'd aloft, and quiv'rjng yet alive. 

While here, methought, our time in converse pass'4» 
The moon clouds muffled, and the night wore fast. 
At prowling wolves was heard the mastiff's bay, 
And the warn'd master's arms forbad the prey. 
Thus treason steals, the patriot thus . descries, 
>Forth springs the monarch, and the mischief, flies. 

Pale glow-worms glimmer'd tbro' the depth of night. 
Scattering, like hope thro' fear, a doubtful light. 
Lone Philomela tun'd the silent grove, 
With pensive pleasure listen'd wakeful love. 
Half-dreaming Fancy form'd an angel's tongue, 
And Pain forgot to groan, so sweet she sung. 
The Night-crone, with the. melody alarm'd, 
Now paus'd, now listen'd, and awhile- was charm'd \ 
But like the man, whose frequent-stubborn will 
Resists what kind, seraphic sounds instil, 
Her heart the love-inspiring voiqe repell'd, 
Her breast with agitating mischief swell'd; 
Which clos'd her ear, and tempted to destroy 
The tuneful life, tha£ cfawmi w\th viKtqous joy. 
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Now fast we measure back tlie trackless way; 
No friendly stars directive beams display. 
But lo ! — a thousand lights shoot instant rays ; 
Yon kindling rock reflects the startling blaze, 
1 stand astonish^— thus the hermit cries: 
Fear not, but listen with enlarged surprise ! 
Still must these hours our mutual converse claim, 
And cease to echo still Olympia's name ; 
Grots, riv'lets, groves, Olympia's name forget, 
Olympia now no sighing winds repeat. 
Can I be mortal, and those hours no more, 
Those am'rous_ hours, that plaintive echoes bore* 
Am 1 the same ? Ah, no ! — Behold a mind, 
Unruffled, firm, exalted, andrefin'd! 
Late months, that made the vernal season gay, 
Saw my health languish'off in pale decay. 
No racking pain yet gave disease a date } 

No sad, presageful thought preluded fate: 

Yet numbered were my days — My dtstin'd end 

Near, and more near — Nay, ev'ry fear suspend ! 

1 pass'd a weary, lingering, sleepless night ; 

Then rose, to walk iu morning's earliest light ; 

But few my steps — a faint, and cheerless few ! 

Refreshment from my flagging spirits flew. 

When, low, retir'd beneath a cypress shade, 

My limbs upon a flow'ry bank I laid, 

Soon by soft-creeping, murm'ring winds composed, 

A slumber press'd my languid eyes — They clos'd : 

But clos'd not long — Me thought Olympia spoke ; 

Thrice loud she call'd, and thrice the slumber broke. 

I wak'd. Forth gliding from a neighb'ring wood, 

Full in my view the shad'wy charmer stood.. 

Rapt'rous 1 started up to clasp the shade ; 

But stagger'd, fell, and found my vitals fade : 

A mantling chilness o'er my bosom spread, 

As if that instant numbered with the dead* 
I 
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Her voice now sent a far, imperfect sound, 
When in a swimming trace my pangs were drown'd. 
Still farther off she call'd— With soft surprise 
I turn'd — but void of strength, and aid to rise ; 
Short, shorter, shorter yet my breath I drew ; 
Then up my struggling soul unburthen'd flew. 
Thus from a state, where sin, and grief abide, 
Heav'n sumroon'd roe to mercy — thus 1 died. 

He said. Th» astonishment with which I start. 
Like bolted ice runs shiv'ring thro* my heart. 
Art thou not mortal then ? (I cried) But lo ! 
His raiment lightens, and his features glow ! 
In shady ringlets falls a length of hair ; 
Embloom'd his aspect shines, enlarged his air. 
Mild from his eyes enlivening glories beam ; 
Mild on his brow sits majesty supreme. 
Bright plumes of ev'ry dye, that round him flow, 
Vest, robe, and wings, in vary'd lustre show. 
He looks, and forward steps with mien divine ; 
A grace celestial gives him all to shine. 
He speaks — Nature is ravish'd at the sound, 
The forests move, and streams stand listening round ! 
Thus he. As in corrupt ion 1 assum'd, 
As instant in immortal youth 1 bicom'd ! 
Renew'd, and chang'd, 1 felt my vital springs, 
With different lights discern'd the form of things ; 
To earth my passions fell like mists away, 
And reason open'd in eternal day. 
Swifter than thought from world to world I flew, 
Celestial knowledge shone in ev'ry view. 
My food was truth — what transport could I miss? 
My prospect, all infinitude of bliss. 
Olympia met me first, and, smiling gay, 
Onward to mercy led the shining way ; 
As far transcendent to her wonted air, 
As her dear wonted «etf to many a fair i 
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In voice and form, beauty more beauteous shows, 

And harmony still more harmonious grows. 

She points out souls, who taught me friendship's charms,. 

They gaze, they glow, they spring into my arms ! 

Well pteas'd, high ancestors my view command ; 

Patrons, and patriots all $ a glorious band ! 

Horatio too, by well-boru fate refin'd, 

Shone out white-rob'd with saints, a spotless mind ! 

What once, below, ambition made him miss, 

Humility here gain'd, a life of bliss I 
Tho' late, let sinners then from sin depart !. 
Heav'n never yet despis'd the contrite heart. 
Last shone, with sweet, exalted lustre grac'd, 
The seraph-bard, in highest order plac'd! 
Seers, lovers, legislators, prelates, kings, 
All raptur'd listen, as he raptur'd sings. 
Sweetness and strengh his look and lays employ,. 
Greet smiles with smiles, and ev'ry joy with joy : 
Charmful he rose ; his ever-charmful tongue 
Joy to our second hymeneals sung ; 
Still, aswepassM, the bright, celestial throng 

Hail'd us in social love, and heav'nly song. 

Of that no more ! my deathless friendship see ! 
1 come an angel to the Muse and thee. 
These lights, that vibrate, and promiscuous shine,, 
Are emanations all of forms divine. 
And here the Muse, tho* melted from thy gaze, 
Stands among spirits, mingling rays with rays. 
If thou wou'dst peace attain, my words attend, 
The last, fond words of thy departed friend ! 
True joy's a seraph, that to heav'n aspires, 
Unhurt it triumphs, mid' celestial choirs, 
flit shou'd no cares a mortal state molest, 
Ijfe were a state of ignorance at best. 
Know then, if ills oblige thee to retire, 
^ Those UMMemnity of thought inspire. 
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Did not tf^e sou] abroad for objects roam, 
Whence could she learn to call ideas home ? 
■Justly to know thyself, peruse mankind-; 
To know thy God, paint nature on thy mind : 
Without such science of the worldly scene, 
What is retirement ?— empty pride or spleen : 
But with it — wisdom. There shall cares refine, 
Rendered by contemplation half-divine. 
Trust not the frantic, or mysterious guide. 
Nor stoop a captive jto the schoolman's pride. 
On nature's wonders fix alone thy zeal ! 
They dim not reason, when they truth reveal : 
So shall religion in thy heart endure, 
From all traditionary falshood pure ; 
So life make death familiar to thy eye, 
So shalt thou live, as thou may'st learn to die ; 
And, tho' thou view'sjt thy worst oppressor thrive^ 
From transient woe immortal bliss derive. 
Farewel — Nay, stop the parting tear ! — I go I 
But leave the Muse thy comforter below t 
He said. Instant his pinions upward soar, 
He less'ning as they rise, till seen no more. 

While Con.templatio^jreigh'd.the mystic view, 
Thelights all vanished, and the vision, jtew. 
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Inscribed, with all a*ue reverence, to Mrs. Brett *A<'i 



i HE reader will easily perceive these verses were be- 
gan, when my heart was gayer than it has been of late $ 
and finished in hours of the deepest melancholy. 

1 hope the world will do me the justice to believe, that 
no part of this flows from any ieal anger against the Lady, 
to whom it is inscribed. Whatever undeserved severities 
I may have received at her hands, would she deal so can- 
didly as acknowledge truth, she very well knows, by an 
experience of many years, that I have ever behaved 
myself towards her, like one who thought it is duty to sup- 
port with patience all afflictions from that quarter. Indeed, 
if I had not been capable of forgiving a Mother, 1 must 
have blushed to receive pardon myself at the hands of my 
sovereign. 

Neither, to say the truth, were the manner of my birth 
all, should I have any reason far complaint — When 1 am 
a little disposed to a gay turn of thinking, 1 consider, as 
I was a Derelict from my cradle, I have honour of a law- 
ful claim to the best protection in Europe. For being a 
spot of earth, to which nobody pretends a title, 1 devolve 
naturally upon the King, as one of the rights of his 
Royalty. 

While I presume to name his Majesty, I look back 
wjth confusion, upon the mercy I have lately experien- 
ced; because itjs impossible to remember it, hot mtk 
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PREFACE. 



something I would fain forget, for the sake of my future 
peace, and alleviation of my past misfortune. 

I owe my life to the Royal Pity, if auy wretch can, 
with propriety, he said to live, whose days are fewer than 
his sorrows : and to whom death had been but a redemp- 
tion from misery. 

But I will suffer my pardon as my punishment, till 
that life, which has so graciously been given me, abaU 
become considerable enough not to be useless in his ser- 
vice to whom it was forfeited. Under influence of flfctje 
sentiments, with which His Majesty's great goodnoai has 
inspired me, 1 consider my less of fortune and dignity at 
my happiness ; to which, as 1 am bom without ambition, 
I am thrown from tbem without repining — Possessing 
those advantages, my care had been, perhaps, but how 
to enjoy life ; by the want of them 1 am taught this no- 
bier lesson, to study how to deserve it. 
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Ik gayer hours, when high my fancy ran, 
The muse, exulting, thus her lay began. 

Blest be the Bastard's birth ! thro' wond'rous ways, 
He shines excentric, like a comet's blaze ! 
No sickly fruit of faiut compliance He! 
He ! ftarnpt in nature's mint of extacy ! 
He lives to build, not boast a generous race: 
No tenth transmitter of a foolish face. 
His daring hope, no sire's example bounds : 
His first-born lights, no prejudice confounds. 
He, kindling from within, requires no flame: 
He glories in a Bastard's glowing name. 

Born to himself, by no possesion led, 
In freedom foster'd, and by fortune fed, 
Nor guides, nor rules, his so v 'reign choice controul, 
His body independent as his soul; 
Loos'd to the world's wide range — enjoin'd no aim, 
Trescrib'd no duty, and assign'd no name : 
Nature's unbounded son, he stands alone, 
His heart unbias'd, and his mind his own. 
O Mother, yet no Mother ! — 'tis to you, 
My thanks for such distinguish'd claims are due. 
You, unenslav'd to nature's narrow' laws, 
Warm championess for freedom's sacred cause, 
From all the dry devoirs of blood aud line, 
From ties maternal, moral and divine, 
Discharg'd my grasping soul ; push'd me frolto shore, 
And launch'd me into life without an oar. 
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What had I last, if conjugally kind, 
By nature hating, yet by vows con fin 'd, . 
Untaught the -matrimonial bounds to -slight; 
And coldly conscious of the husband's right, 
You had faint-drawn mo with a form alone, 
A lawful lump of life by force your own ! 
Then, while your backward will relrench : d desire. 
And un concurring spirits lent no fire, 
1 had been born your dull, domestic heir, 
Load of your life, and motive of your care"; 
Perhaps been poorly rich, and meanly great. 
The slave of pomp, a cypher in the state, 
Lordly neglectful of a worth unknown, 
And slumbering in a seat, by chance my own. 

Far nobler blessings wait the Bastard's lot ; 
Conceiv'd in rapture, and with fire begot ! 
Strong as necessity, he starts away, 
Climbs against wrongs, and brightens into day. 

Thus unprophetic, lately misinspir'd, 
I sung : Gay fluttering hope my fancy nV<J> 
Inly secure, thro' conscious scorn of HI, 
Nor taught by wisdom, how to balance will, 
Rashly deceived, I saw no pits to shun, 
But thought to purpose, and to act were one ; 
Heedless what pointed cares pervert bis way, 
Whom caution arms not, and whom woes betray j. 
But now expos'd, and shrinking from distress, 
I fly to shelter, while the tempests press ; 
My Muse to grief resigns the varying tone, 
The raptures languish, and the numbers groan. 

O memory ! thou soul of joy and pain ! 
Thou actor of our passions o'er again ! 
Why dost thou aggravate the wretch's woe ? 
Why add continuous smart to every blow } 
Few are my joys ; alas ! how soon forgot 1 
On that kind quarter thou invad'st me not : 
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While sharp, and numberless my ^rrasrsda*; 
Yet thou repeat'st, and amltipli'st 'em-alb! 

Is chance a guilt ? that my. disaft'rouwheart, 
i For mischief never meant, must ever smarts 
Can self-defence be sin ?— Ah, plead no more? ! 
What tho' no purpos'd malice staia'd thee o'er*? 
Had heav'n befriended thy unhappy side, 
Thou had'st not been provok'd — Or thou had'st died. 

Far be the guilt of home-shed Mood, from all 
On whom, unsought, embroiling dangers fall ! 
StiU the pale dead revives, and lives to me,. 
To me ! thro' -Pity's eye condemn'*! to 46*. ' 
Remembrance veils his rage, but swells his fate ; 
Oriev'd I forgive, and am grown cool too late, 
Young, and unthougbtful then ; who knows, one day 
What rip'ning virtues might have made their way ! 
He might have liv'd, till folly died in shame, 
Till kindling wisdom felt a thirst for fame. 
He might perhaps his country's friend have proved ; 
Both happy, gen'rous, candid, and belov'd. 
He might have sav'd some worth, now doom'd to fall j 
And]l, perchance, in him, have murder'd alU 

O fate of late repentance ! always vain : 
Thy remedies but lull undying pain. 
Where shall my hope find rest ; — No Mother's care 
^Shielded my infant innocence with pray'r : 
No father's guardian hand my youth maintained, 
CalPd forth my virtues, or from vice restraint. 
Is it not thine to snatch some pow'rful arm, 
First to advance, then skreen from future harm ? 
I am return'd from death, to live in pain f 
Or would Imperial Pity save in vain ? 
Distrust it not— What blame can Mercy find, 
Which gives at onee a life, and rears a mind? 

Mother, miscalPd, farewel — of soul severe, 
Jto sod refection yet may force one tear: 
& 
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All 1 was wretched by, to you I owM, 
Alone from strangers er'ry comfort flow'd ! 

Lost to the life you gave, your Son no more, 
And now adopted who was doom'd before, 
New-born, I may a nobler Mother claim, 
But dare not whisper her immortal name ; . 
Supremely lovely, and serenely great ! 
Majestic Mother of a kneeling State ! 
Queen of a People's heart, who ne'er before 
Agreed — yet now with one consent adore ! 
One contest yet remains in this desire, 
Who most shall give applause, whan all admire. 



THE 



PROGRESS OF A DIVINE. 

A SATIRE. 
-«-4:»->- 

Al.L priests are not the same, be understood ! 
Priests are, like other folks, some bad, some good. 
What's vice or virtue, sure admits no doubt; 
Then, clergy, with church mission, or without; 
When good, or bad, annex we to your name, 
The greater honour, or the greater shame. . 

Mark how a country Curate once could rise ; 
Tho* neither learn'd, nor witty, good, nor wise! 
Of innkeeper, or butcher, if begot, 
At Cam or Isis bred, imports it not. 
A Servitor he was — Of hall, or college ? 
Ask not — to neither credit is his knowledge. 

Four years, thro', foggy ale, yet made him see, 
Just his neck-verse to read, and take degree. 
A gown, with added sleeves, he now may wear; 
While his round cap transforms into ekSquare. 
-f- Him, quite unsconc'd, the butt'ry book shall own ; 
Atpray'rs, tho' ne'er devout, so constant known. 
Let testimonials then his worth disclose ! 
He gains a cassock, beaver and a rose. . 
A Curate now, his furniture review ! 
A few old sermons, and a bottle-screw. 
A Curate Where ? His name (cries one) recite ! 
Or tell me this— Is pudding his delight ? 
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Why, out's loves pudding — Docs be so ? — 'tis he? 
A Servitor;— Sure Carl will find a key. 

His Alma Mater new he quite forsakes; 
She gave him one degree, and two he takes. 
He now the hood and sleeve of Master wears ; 
Doctor !' faubtn tney}— and lo* rfscarf hfe beai4T : 
A swelling,, russling, glossy scarf t yet he, 
By peer unqaalify'd, as by degree. 

This Curate learns church-dries, and law to tease,* 
When time shall serve, for tithes and surplice-fees; 
When 'scapes some portioned g»H from guardian's pow**^ 
He the- snug licence gets for nuptial hour; 
And reud ^tofcVdhi Wer parent* praddnt caVesy: 
To sharper we^s* her; ahtf With sharper shares/ 
Let babes of poVerty co^twliftve lie * 
No bottle w^ffs; tfld' tateti unsprinMeti lie. - 
Half-office served tH^ fotfral, if H briiffr 
No hope of scarf; ot b^ftwlnd^ gloves; or ring;* 
Does any wealthy faHr" o^pohcBhg M,> 
With scrap'lous c'bnsbfehce^ thb' ribe feribwirtiot #fty > 
Would cordial counsel 1 make the piattentwelt > 
Our priest shall raise the- vapdofsV not dispel. 
His cant some orphan's ptteba* 1 case stem" bring; 
He bids her giv^ the widows He^rt to sthfc : 
He pleads 7 foe age- id want ; and wWie ah* lihgfer* * 
Thus snares hfci- charity wittt bird-limfe ftn^ert. 

Now in the patron's mansioti sfcte tn£ wight* 
Factious for jtotfr'r-^i &rt' 6f Ixtf rigGf ! 
Servile to 'sqtiirfe; to via&wfls prbtod nts ifiieir, 
As Code* fc MeHitf fcler£y steeir. 
He flatters till you bhrsh ; but, wftteri wrSWiAwii, 
Tis his to slander, & twas bis to flwS. 
He pumps for secrets; frtes o'er aerv&hts* w&jft, 
And, like a roeddlln'g priest, can ifcfecMfcf ratte ; 
And from' ftfch' ftfosctMef thus cait plead MfterW • < 
fTIt &U my patrontt ^r^tftm^fo^ 
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Deep in>IfimHadaU wrongs from others live;. 
None more need'pdrdon,- and none less-forgire. 

At what-does*riext his erudition aim? 
To kill the footed- and the foether'd game*? 
Then this ApostleVfor a daintier dish, 
With line or net, shall plot the fate of fish. 
In kitcheiv What the- cotriariaid calls a cot j 
In cellar, with the hotter, brother sot, 
Here too he cerfag ; ia brewhoafie bops the beer* 
Bright in the haft, bis parts at whist a p pear ; 
ftattoos tppsfok ; yet at aH cheats e**laimieg.£ 
The priest has av'riee, ev'riice itch of* gassing* 
And gaming fraorf . — But fair he strike* the baU» 
And at the plain of biHiard pockets all. 
At tables no* f — But oh, if gaamon'd there^. 
The startling echoes learn,, like him, to swear * 
7'ho' ue'er at mtiatin in the study seen* 
At bowls sagaeieos master of to* green* 
A connoisseur, as conning as a fe*V 
f To bet on raeeie^ or en battling eocks j 
To preach o'er beer, in boroughs* to procure 
Voters, to make the 'suwreteeleotion sure : 
For this, where downs stare, gap*, and grin, add bawl, 
Free to buffoon his function to 'em alb 
When the «tod justice some hette-iaagb wod'd raise 
Foremost the dullest of dull joke* to praise j 
To say, or unsay, at his patrols nod - r 
To do the wUi of areata that of Qod. 

Hisintf rest the**o*t servile part hedeeme 9 
Yet much be- sway ?j where much to serve he seems j 
He sways bie pat Art* rules the Lady meet,. 
And, a* he rules the Udy r rates the roast. 

Old tradesmen must give way to new-- his aim 
Extorted poundage, once the steward's claim. 
Tenants are raistt j er> a* his pow^r increases,, 
Unless thet fifth to hat»| amjaj no hja ja ^ 
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Thus tradesmen, servants, tenauts, none are free | - 
Their loss and murmur are his gain and glee. 

Lux'ry he loves ; but like a priest of sense, 
Ev'u lux'ry loves not at his own expence. 
Tho* harlot passions wanton with his will. 
Yet av'rice is his wedded passion still. 

See him with napkin o'er his band tuck'd in. 
While the rich grease hangs glistning on his chin ; 
Or as the dew from Aaron's beard declines, 
Ev'n to his garment hem soft trickling shines ! 
He feeds, and feeds, swills soop, and sucks up marrow { 
Swills, sucks, and feeds, till leach'rous as a sparrow. 
Thy pleasure, Onan, now no more delights, 
The lone amusement of his chaster nights. 
He boasts— (let Ladies put him to the test !) 
Strong back, broad shoulders, and a well-built chest. 
With stiffening nerves, now steals he sly away ; 
Alert, warm, chuckling, ripe for am'rous play 5 
Ripe to caress the lass he once thought meet 
At church to chide, when penanc'd in a sheet. 
He pants the titillating joy to prove, 
The fierce, short sallies of luxurious love. 
Not fair Cadiere and Confessor than they, 
In straining transports, more lascivious lay. 

Conceives her womb, while each so melts and thrills? 
He plies her now with love, and now with-ptlls. 
No more falls penance ctoath'd in shame upon her; 
These kill her embryo, and preserve her honour. 

Riches, love, pow'r, his passions then we own: 
Can he court pow'r, and pant not for renown? 
Fool, wise, good, wicked— all desire a name: 
Than him, young heroes bum not more for nunc. 
While about ways of heav'n the schoolmen jar, 
(The church re-echoing to the*w«rdy war) 
The ways of earth, he (on his horse astride) 
Can with big words contest, with blows decfcfe; 
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He dares some carrier, charg'd with cumb'rous load, 

Disputes, dismounts, and boxes for the road.. 

Ye hooting boys, Oh, Well-play'd parson, cry ! 

Oh, Well-play'd parson, hooting vales reply ! 

Winds waft it to Cathedral Domes around ! 

Cathedral Domes from inmost choirs resound ! 

The man has many meritorious ways : 

He'll smoak his pipe, and Loudon's prelate praise. 

His public pray'rs, his oaths for George declare ; 

Yet mental reservation may forswear ; 

For, safe with, friends, he now, in loyal stealth, 

Hiccups, and, staggering, cries — King Jemmy's health* 

God's word he preaches now, and now profanes ; 

Now swallows camels, and at gnats now strains.. 

He pities men, who, in unrighteous days, 

Read, or, what's worse, write poetry and plays* 

He readeth not what any author saith j. 

The more his merit in implicit faith. 

Those, who a jot from mother church recede, 

He damns, like any Athanasian creed. 

He rails at Hoadley -> so can zeal possess him, 

He's orthodox, as G-bs-n's self— God bless him. 

Satan, whom yet, for once, he pays thanksgiving^ 
Sweeps off th' incumbent now of fat-goose living. 
He seeks his patron's Lady, finds the fair, 
And for her int'sest first prefers his prayer** 
You pose me not (said she) tho' hard the task ; 
Tho* husbands seldom give what wives will ask. 
Sly dearee does not yet to think incline, 
How oft your nest yon feather, priest, from mine. 
This pin-money, tho* short, has not betrayM ; 
Nor jewels pawn'd, nor trademen's bills unpay'd j 
Mine is the female, fashionable skill, 
To win my wants, by cheating at quadrille. 
You bid me, with prim look* the world delude; 
H«r sins my priest demurer thanhisprudc. 
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Least thinks my Lord, you plant the secret trtrn. 
That yours his hopeful heir, so newly bom. 
'Tis mine to tease h im first with jealous fears, 
And thunder all my Virtue in his ears : 
My virtue rules unquestioned— Where's the cue 
For that which govern? him to govern you*? 
1 gave you pow'r the family complain ; 
I gave you love ; butall your love is gaia. 
My interest, wealth— ^fbr.these alone yon bum ; 
With these you leave me, and with these retiipn s 
Then, as no truant wants excuse for play, 
•Twas *duty — duty «aW»d you 5 far. away j 
The sidle to visitr— some miles dff to preach-: 
—•You come not, 1 but- to* suek -one Jike-a* leash* 
Thus Lady- like, -she wanders from>the .case, 
Keeps to no point, but runs a wild-goose ehase. 
She talks, and talks— *o him her- words- ate. wind: 
For fat-goose living fiHs atone- l^miad. 

He leaves her,- to his patron warm applies >— 
But parson, mark the terms ! (his patron- ones) 
Yon door you held for me, am? handmaid Nell*: 
The girl now sickens, .and she- soon wHl smUU 
My spouse has yet nojealoas, -odd-eonjectHM : . 
Oh, shield my morning restfFMn-cartain-lectase: 
Parson, f take breeding Netty quick to wife, 
And fat-goose living then is yours for life ! 

Patron and spouse thus mutually beguiPd, • - 
Patron and priest thus owneach ether's child, 
Smock simony agreed— L Tbus / Curate rise; 
Tho» neither learnVi, nor witty, good nor wise- 
Vicars (poor Wights ! ) for lost impropriation. 
Roe, < tho' good protestants, the reformation. 
Prefer^ from Curate, see our soul's protector 
No murmuring vicar, but rejoicings rector; 
Kot hir'd by laymen, nor by laymen fchown, 
Church-lands now theirs, aari trUsea noiaorevluawttf 
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His patron eaat revoke, but may repent : 
To bully now, not please, our parson'* bent. 
When from dependence freed (such priestly will !) 
Priests soon treat all, -bat first their patrons, ill. 

Vestries he rules— Ye lawyers, hither draw* 
He snacki — His people deep are plnng'd in law I 
Now these plague those, this parish now sues that, 
For burying, or maintaining foundling brat. 
Now with churchwardens cribs the rev'rend thief. 
From workhouse-pittance, and collection brief; 
Nay, sacramental alms purloins as sure, 
And ev 'n at attars thus defrauds the poor. 

Poor folks he'll stnm ; but pray by rich, if in, 
And watch, and watch— to slide into their will j 
Then pop, perchance, in consecrated wine, 
What speeds the soul, he tits,for realms divine. 

Why cou'd not London this good parson gain I 
Before him sepulchres had vent in twain. 
Then had he learn'd with sextons to inVode, 
And strip with sacrilegious bands the dead ; 
To tear off rings, e'er yet the finger rots ; 
To part *ew, for the vestw re-shroud cast lots ; 
Had made dead Skulls for coin -the chy mist's share, 
The female corpse the surgeon's purchas'd ware ; 
And peering ?iew*d, When for dissection laid, 
That secret place, which love has sacred made. 

Grudge heroes not your heads in stills incloe'd ! 
Grudge not, ye fair, your parts ripp'dup exposed'! 
As strikes the cboioe anatomy eur eyes ; 
As here dead skulls m quk&'ning cordials rise ; 
From Egypt'thus a-rivaltrafflc springs : 
Her vended mommies thus were once her kings ; 
Sfae line of Nimisnow in drags is rollVI, 
And Ptolemy% him*eIf for balsam sold. 

Volumes unread His library compose, 
<Jay shine thek g tW e di wtomietbsrM 
L 
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Cheap he collects— His friends the dupes are known ; 
They buy, he borrows, and each book's his own. 

Poor neighbours earn his ale, but earn it dear ; 
His ale he trafficks for a nobler cheer. 
For mugs of ale some poach — no game they spare ; 
Nor pheasant, partridge, woodcock, snipe, nor hare. 
Some plunder fishponds ; others (veu'son thieves) 
The forest ravage, and the priest receives. 
Let plenty at his board then lacquey serve ! 
No — tho* with plenty, penury will starve. 
He deals with London fishmongers — His books 
Swell in accompts with poult'rers and with cooks. 

Wide, and more wide, his swelling fortune flows; 
Narrower, and narrower still, his spirit grows. 

His servants — Hard has fate their lot decreed j 
They toil like horses, like camelions feed. 
Sunday, no sabbath, is in labour spent, 
And Christmas renders 'em as lean as Lent . 
Him long, nor faithful services engage $ 
See'em dismis'd in sickness or in age ! 

His wife, poor Nelly, leads a, fife of dread ; 
Now beat, now pinch'd on arms, and now in bread. 
If decent powder deck th' adjusted hair ; 
If modish silk, for once, improve her air ; 
Her with past faults, thus shocks his cruel tone ; 
(Faults, tho> from thence her dow'ry, now his own)-* 
Thus shall my purse your carnal joys procure, 
All dress is nothing, but; a harlot's lure. 
Sackcloth alone your sin ; shoul'd, peoanc'd wear : 
Your locks, uncombed, with ashes sprinkled stare. 
Spare diet thins the blood — if more you crave, 
'Tis mine, my viands, and your soul to save. 
Blood must be drawn, not swell'd — then strip, and diead 
This waving horsewhip circling o'er my head ! 
Be yours the blubb'ring lip, and whimp'ring eye ! 
Frequent this lash shall righteous stripes supply. 



What, squall you ? Call no kindred to your aid ! 
\ You wedded when no widow, yet no maid. 
Did * law Mosaic now in force remain, 
Say to what father durst you then complain ? 
What had your virtue witness'd ? Well I know, 
No bridal sheets could virgin tokens shew j 
Elders had sought, but miss'd the signing red, 
And law, then harlot, straight had ston'd you dead. 

Nor former vice alone her pain insures 5 
Nelly, for present virtue, much endures j 
For lo, she charms some wealthy, am'rous 'squire ! 
Her spouse would let her, like his mare, for hire. 
•Twere thus no sin, shou'd love her limbs employ '> 
Be his the profit, and be her's the joy f 
This, when her chastity, or pride denies ; 
His words reproach her, and his kicks chastise. 

At length, in childbed, she, with broken heart,. 
Tips off — poor soul ! — Let her in peace depart ! 
He mourns her death, who did her life destroy ; 
j He weeps, and weeps — Oh, how he weeps — for joy f 
Then cries, with seeming grief, IfrNellydead? 
No more with woman creak my couch or bed ! 
'Tis true, he spouse nor doxy more enjoys ; 
Women farewel ! He lusts not— but for boys. 

This priest, ye Clergy, not fictitious call • 
Think him not form'd to represent ye all. 
Should satire quirks of vile attornies draw; 
Say, wou'd that mean to ridicule all law ? 
Describe some murd'ring quack with want of knowledge r 
Wou'd true physicians cry— You mean the college? 
Blest be your cloth ! — But, if in him, 'tis curst, 
'Tis as best things, corrupted, are the worst. 

But lest with keys the guiltless Curl defame, 
Be publish'd here— -Melehisedeck his name ! 

* For a particular account of this fare, rve refer to Devte- 
ronomy, chap, xxii: ver. 13, 14, 15, 16, If, l^V^a^a^ 
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Of Oxford too ; but ber ttrict terms hare dropp'd Jam t 

And Cambridge, ad eurjdem, shall adopt him* 

Of Arts now Master him the hood confirms ; 

'Scap'd are his exercises, 'scaped his terms* 

See the degree of Doctor nest excite ! 

The scarf, he once usurp'd, becomes bis right. 

A Doctor ! cou'd he disputants refute ? 

Not sb — first compromi8'd was the dispute* 

At fat-goose living seldom he resides ; 
A Curate there, small pittance well provides. 
Sec him at London, stadiously profound, 
With bags of gold, not books, encompassed r o u n d * 
He, from the broker, bow to jobb discerns; 
He, from the scriv»ner, i art of usury learns; 
How to let intVest run on int'rest knows, 
And how to draw the mortgage, how foreclose; 
Tenants and boroughs bought with monstrous treasure. 
Elections turn obedient to bis pleasure. 
Like St-bb-ng, let bim country mobs support, 
And then, like St-bb-ng, crave a grace at court I 
He sues, he teases, and he perseveres : 
Not * blushle*s Henley less abash'd appears. 
His impudence, of proof in ev'ry trial, 
Kens no polite, and heeds no plain deniaL 
A spy, be alms by others* fall to rise ; 
Vile as lscariot U — n, betrays, belies ; 
And say, what better recommends than this ? 
Lo, Codex greets him with a holy kiss ; 
Him thus instructs in controversial stuff; 
Him, who ne'er argu'd but with kick and cuff! 

My Weekly Miscellany be your lore; ; 
Then rise, at once, the champion of church-pew, > b ' 
Tbe trick of jumbling contradictions know ; 
In church be high, in politics seem low: 
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Seek some antagonist, then wound his name; 

The better still his life, the more defame ; 

Quote him unfair; and in expression quaint, 
/Force him to father meanings never meant ! 

Learn but mere names, resistless is your page; 

For these enchant the vulgar, those enrage. 

Name Church* that mystic spell shall mobs command* 

Let Heretic each reas'ning Christian brand; 

Cry Schismatic, let men of conscience shrink ! 

Cry Infidel, and who shall dare to think ? 

Invoke the Civil Pow*r, not Sense, for aid; 
\ Assert, not argue; menace, not persuade; 

Shew discord and her fiends would save the nation ^ 

But her call Peace, her fiends a Convocation ! 

By me, and Webster, finished thus at school, 

Last for the puipit, learn this golden rule ! 

Detach the sense, and pother o'er the text, 

And puzzle first yourself, your audience nexfr: 

Ne'er let your doctrine ethic truth impart ; 

Be that as free from morals as your heart ! 

Say faith, without one virtue, shall do well ; 

But, without faith, all virtues doom to hell ! 

What is this faith ? Not what (as Scripture shows) 

Appeals to reason, when 'twou'd truth disclose; 

This, against reason, dare we recommend ; 

Faith may not be. true ; yet on truth depend. 

Tis mystic light-r-a light which shall conceal ; ^ 

A Revelation, which snail not reveal. 

If faith is faith, tisorthodox-Hn brief, 
^Belief, not orthodox, knot belief; 

And who baa not belief, pronounce him plate 
*No Christtan-^-Codexbids yon tins maintain . 

Thus wife muck wealth, some jargon, and no grace, . 

To seat episcopal our Doctor trace ! 

Codex, deceiving the superior ear, 

Procures the Conge (nracfe iniscmi'diy'laVse^ 
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(Let this the force of oar fine precept tell, 
That faith, without one virtue, shall do well.) 
The Dean and Chapter, daring not V enquire, 
Elect him — Why ? — to shun a Premunire. 
Within, without, be tidings roll'd around;. 
Organs within, and bells without resound. 
Lawu-sleev'd, and mitred, stand he now confest : 
See Codex consecrate ! — A solemn jest ! 
The wicked's pray'rs prevail not — pardon me, 
Who, for your Lordship's blessing, bend — no knee. 

Like other priests, when to small fees you send 'em, 
Let ours hold fat-goose living in commendam ! 
An officer, who ne'er his King rever'd ; 
For traitorous toasts, and cowardice cashier' d ; 
A broken 'pothecary, once renown' d 
For drugs, that poison'd half the country round; 
From whom warm girls, if pregnant ere they marry, 
Take physic, and for honour's sake miscarry : 
A lawyer, fam'd for length'ning bills of cost, 
While much he plagu'd mankind, his clients most,. 
To lick up ev'ry neighbour's fortune known,. 
And then let luxury lick up all his own; 
A Cambridge Soph, who once for wit was held, 
Esteem'd ; but vicious, and for vice expell'd ; 
With parts, his Lordship's lame ones to support, 
In well-tim'd sermons fit to cant at court ; 
Or acjgrately pen (a talent better ! ) 
His Lordship's senate-speech, and past'ral letter : 
These four, to purify from sinful stains 
This Bishop first absolves, and then ordains. 
His chaplains these ?• and each of rising knows 
Those righteous arts, by which their patran rose. 

See him Lord Spiritual, dead-voting seated ! 
He soon (tho' ne'er to heav'n)^shall be translated* 
Wou'd now the mitre circle Rundle's crest ? ' 
Steehiukp with Codex, . reg^.t» protest ! . . s> 
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Thus holy, holy, holy Bishop rise ; 
Tho' neither learn 'd, nor witty, good, nor wise ! 

Think not these lays, ye Clergy, would abuse ; 
Thus, when these lays commenced, premised the muse — ■ 
All priests are not the same, be understood ! 
Priests are, like other folks, some bad, some good. 
The good no sanction give the wicked's fame ; 
Nor, with the wicked, share the good in shame. 
Then wise free-thinkers <cry not smartly thus — 
Is the priest work'd ? — The poet's one of us. 
Free-thinkers, Bigots are alike to me ; 
For these misdeem half-thinking, thinking free ; 
Those, speculative without speculation, 
Call myst'ry and credulity salvation. 
Let us believe with reason, and in chief, 
Let our good works demonstrate our belief; 
Faith, without virtue, never shall do well ; 
And never virtue, without faith, excel. 

I 



OF 

PUBLIC SPIRIT 

IN REGARD TO PUBLIC WORKS. 

GREAT Hope of Britain !— Here the Muse ewmym 
A tbeme, which, to attempt alone, is pome. 
Be Hei 's a zeal of Public Spirit known ! 
A princely zeal ! — a spirit all your own 1 

Where never science beamed a friendly ray t 
Where one vast blank neglected Nature lay ; 
From Public Spirit there, by arts-empfoy*d, 
Creation, varying, glads the cheerless void. 
Hail arts, where safety, treasure and delight, 
On land, on wave, in wond'rous works unite ! 
Those wond'rous works, O Muse, successive raise, 
And point their worth, their dignity and praise ! 

What tho* no streams, magnificently play'd, 
Rise a proud column, fall a grand cascade ; 
Thro' nether pipes, which nobler use renowns, 
lo ! ductile rivlets visit distant towns ! 
Now vanish fens, whence vapours rise no more, 
Whose4|ueish influence tainted heav'n before. 
The solid isthmus sinks a wat'ry space, 
And wonders, in new state, at naval grace. 
Where the flood, deepening, rolls, or wide extends, 
From road to road, yon arch, connective, bends. 
Where ports were choak'd where mounds, in vain, arose j 
There harbours open, and there breaches close; 
To keels, obedient, spreads each liquid plain. 
And bulwark moles repel the boist'rous main. 
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When the sunk sun no homeward sail befriends, 
On the rock's brow the light-house kind ascends, 
And from the shoaly, o'er the gulfy way, 
Points to the pilot's eye the warning ray. 

Count still, my Muse (to count what Muse can cease ?) 
The works of Public Spirit, freedom, peace ! 
By them shall plants, in forests, reach the skies ; 
Then lose their leafy pride, and navies rise : 
(Navies, which to invasive foes explain, 
Heav'n throws not round us rocks and seas in vain,) 
The sail of commerce in each sky aspires. 
And property assures what toil acquires. 

Who digs the mine or quarry, digs with gleef 
No slave ! — His option and his gain are free : 

Him the same laws the same protection yield. 
Who plows the furrow, as who owns the field. 
Unlike, where tyranny the rod maintains 

O'er turfless, leafless, and uncultur'd plains, 

Here herbs of food and physic plenty show'rs, 

Gives fruits to blush, and colours various flow'rs. 

Where sands or stony wilds once starv'd the year, 

Laughs the green lawn, and nods the golden ear. 

White shine the fleecy race, which fate shall doom 

The feats of life, the treasure of the loom. 

On plains now hare shall gardens wave their groves, 

While settling songsters woo their feather'd loves. 

Where pathless woods no grateful openings knar, 

Wa^ks tempt the step and vistas court the view. 

See the parterre confess expansive day ; 

The grot, elusive of the noon-tide ray. 

Up yon green slope a length of terrace lies, 

Whence gradual landscapes fade in distant skies. 

Now the blue lake reflected heav'n displays ; 

Now darkens, regularly-wild, the maze. 

Urns, obelisks, fanes,;Statues intervene ; 

New centre, now commence oc endXta ice&fe* 

ML 
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Lo, proud alcoves ! lo, soft sequestered bowers ! 
Retreats of social, or of studious boors. ! 
Rank above rank here shapely greens, asceudy 
There others natively-grotesque depend. 
The rude, the delicate, immingted tell 
How Art wou'd Nature,. Nature, Art e*cel 
And how, while these their rival charm* impart, 
Art brightens Nature, Nature brightens Art ; 
Thus in the various, yet harmonious space, 
Blend order, symmetry, and force, and graces 

When these from Public Spirit smile, we sew 
Free-opening gates, and bow*ry pleasures- free ; 
For sure great souls one truth can never miss, 
Bliss not communicated is not bliss* 

'Ilius Public Spirit, liberty and peace, 
Carve, build, and plant, and give the land increase 
From peasant hand* imperial works- arise, 
And British, hence, with Roman grandeur vies; 
Not grandeur that in pompous whim appear** 
That levels bills, that vales to mountains rears ; 
That altera nature's regulated grace, 
Meaning to deck, but destined to deface. 
Tho> no proud gate** with China's taught to v4e» 
Magnificently useless,, strike the eye-;. 
(Useless, where rooks a surer barrier, lend, 
Where seas iqcircle, and where fleets defend ;): 
What though no arch of triumph- is assignU 
To laurel'd pride* whose sword has tfcton'd mankind 
Tho' no vast wall extends from coast te cent; 
No pyramid aspire^ sublimely lost ; 
Yet the safe road thro 5 rodes shall winding tend, 
And the firm causeway o'er, the cfopr tiscessfc 
Lo ! stately streets, kr! ample sqnltres invitr 
The salutary gale tikti bteitfbe* delight; 
Lo ! structures mark, the charitable 1 soif 
For casual isV lawtftosdaury SseMe Uiil 
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Worn out with cafe, infirmity and age ; 

The life here entering, -quitting there the stage : 

The babe of lawless birth, doom'd else to moan, 

To starve or bleed for errors not his own ! 

Let the frail mother 'scape the rame-defil'd, 

If from the murdering mother .'scape the child ! 

Oh, guard his youth from sin's alluring voice j 

From deeds of dive necessity, not choice ! 

His grateful band, thus never harmful known, 

Shall 011 the peWic welfare build bis own. . 

Thus worthy crafts, which low-born life divide, 
Give towns their opulence, and courts their pride. 
Sacred to pteasore structures rise elate, 
To that still worthy of the wise and great. 
Sacred to pleasure then shall piles ascend ? 
They shall — Wbea pleasure and instruction blend. 
Let .theatres, from Public Spirit shine ( 
Such theatres, as, Athens, once were thine ! 
See ! the gay Muse, of pointed wit possert, 
Who wakes the virtuous laugh, tbectecent jest : 
What tho* she .mock, she mocks with honest aim, 
And laughs each fav'rite ftHy into fihame. 
With Ub'ral light the ftragic charans the age ; 
In solemn- training robes she fills the stage ; 
There human nature, utarkM w difPrent lines, 
Alive in character* dfetinotly shines. 
Quick passions change alternate on her face j 
Her diction music, as her notion grace. 
Instant we catch bar temor giving caret, 
Pathetic sights, and pity-moving tears ; 
Instant we catch her gentousgioMr of soul, 
'Till one great fctrikisg floaral crowns the whole. 

Hence in warm youth, by scenes of virtue taught,. 
Honour exalts, and tore expands cbe tboagbt j 
Hence pity, to peculiar grief asmgutd, 
Grows wide benevataace so all naakiol. 
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Where various edifice the land renown** 
There Public Spirit plana, exalts, and crowns. 
She cheers the nwosioa with the spacious hall. 
Bids painting live-along the storied wall ; 
Seated, she smiling eyes th' unclosiug door, 
And ranch-she welcomes all, but must the poor ; 
She turns the pillar, or the arch she bends, 
The choir she lengthens, or the choir extends ; 
She rears the tow'r, whose height the heav'ns admire j 
(She rears, she rounds, she points the learning spire ^ 
Al her command the co41ege~rooss ascend ; 
For Public Spirit still is learning's friend.) 
Stupendous piles, which useful pomp compleats, 
Thus rise Religion's, and thus Learning's seats: 
There moral truth and holy science spring, 
And give the sage to teach, the bard to sing. 
There some draw health from herbs and min'ral veins* 
Some search the systems of the heavenly plains ; 
Some call from history, past times to view, 
And others trace old laws, and sketch out new 
Thence saving rights by legislators planu'd, 
And guardian patriots- thence inspire the land. 

Now grant, ye powers, one great, one fund desire, 
And, granting, bid a new Whitehall aspire ! 
Far let it lead, by well-pleas*d Thames servey'd. 
The swelling arch, and stately colonnade ; 
Bid courts of justicey senate-chambers join, • 
Till various all in one proud work combine ! 

But now be all the geo'rous Goddess seen, 
When most dtnWd she shines, and most benign I 
Ye sons of misery attract her view ! 
Ye sallow, hollow-ey'd, and meagre crew ! 
Such high perfection have our arts attain'd, 
That now few sons of toil our arts demand r 
Then to the public, to itself, we fear, 
Bv'n willing industry grows useless here. . 
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Are we too populous at lengt h eonfess'd, 
From confluent strangers refuged and redreat'd } 
Has war so long withdrawn bis b&rb'rous train, 
That peace overstocks us with the sons of men ? 
So long has plague left pure the ambient air, 
That want must prey on those disease would spare ? 
Hence beauteous wretches (beauty's foul disgrace !) 
Tho' born tlie pride, the shame of human race ; 
Fair wretches hence, who nightly streets annoy, 
Live but themselves and others to destroy. 
Hence robbers rise, to theft, to murder prone, 
First dnv'n by want, from habit desperate grown ; 
Hence, for owM trifles, oft our jails contain 
(Torn from mankind) a miserable train 5 • 
Torn from, in spite of nature's tend'rest ones, 
Perental, filial, and connubial ties t 
The trader, when on ev'ry side distrest, 
Hence flies to what expedient frauds suggest $ 
To prop his questioned credit's tot'ring state, 
Others he first involves to share his fate ; 
Then for mean refuge must self-exil'd roam, . 
Never to hope a friend, or find a home. 

This Public Spirit sees, she sees and feels ! 
Her breast the throb, her eye the tear reveals ; 
(The patriot throb that beats, the tear that flows. 
For others welfare, and for others woes)-*- 
And what can 1 (she said) to cure their grief ? 
Shall I or point out death, or point relief ? 
Forth shall I lead 'em to some happier soil, 
To conquest lead 'em, and enrich with spoil ?. 
Bid 'em convulse a world, make Nature groan, 
And spill, in shedding others blood, their own ? 
No, no — such wars do thou, Ambition, wage ! 
Go sterilize the fertile with thy rage ! 
Whole nations to depopulate is thine ; 
To people) culture^ and protect, be mine I 
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Then range the world, D'tacov'ry !— Straight he gne* 

O'er seas, o'er labia's sands, and Zambia's snows | 

He settles where kind rays tiki now have amird 

(Vain smile 1) on some luxuriant houseless svifcL 

How many sons-of want might bece enjoy 

What Nature gives tor age hut to destroy ? 

Blushj blush, O son (she cries) here Tainty fernd, 

To rise, to set, to roll the seasons round 1 

Shall hoar^sidistU in dews, descend in rain, , 

From earth gush tbeataws, rivers flow— «i rain } 

There shall toe watfry lives in myriads stray, 

And he, to betlooe each other's prey r 

Unsought shall here the teeming quarries own 

The various species of sneohanic stone ? 

From structure this, frasn sculpture thai confine ) 

Shall rocks forbid the latent gem so shine ? 

Shall mines obedient, aid no artist's care, 

Nor give the martial sword and peaceful share r 

Ah ! shall they never pceciousoce unfold, 

To smile in silver, or to flame in goldr 

Shall here the vegetable world alone, 

For joys, for varions virtues, nest unknown? 

While food and physic, plants and herbs supply, 

Here must they shoot alone to bloom and die ? 

Shall fraita, whict^none hut bretal eyes survey, 

Untouched grew ripe, untasted drop away ? 

See here th* irrational, the salvage kind, 

Lord it o'er stores Jry heaven for saati designed, 

And trample what wild suns benignly raise, 

While mm must lose the use, and feeav'n the praise ; 

Shall it then be ? — kidigsant here *be rose, 

(Indignant, yet wamane, her boson glows)— 

No! By eaeh honoured Grecian, Roman name, 

By men for virtue deifd by fame, 

Who peopled lands, whomedePd mmnt •state, 

And then bade empire be maturely greet . 
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By these I swear (be witness earth and skies !> 
Fair Order here shall from Confusion* 
Rapt, I a future colony survey ! 
Come then, ye sons of Mis'ry ! come way ! 
Let those, whose sorrows from neglect are knew, 
(Here taught, compelPd* empower'd) neglect atone j 
Let those enjoy, who never merit woe*, 
In youth th' indentrious wish, in age repose \ 
Allotted acres (no reluctant soil) 
Shall prompt their industry, and pay their toil. 
Let families, long strangers- to delight, 
Whom wayward late dispersed, by ms unite \ 
Here live enjoying life; ate plenty, peace ; 
Their lands increasing as their sons increase. 
As nature yet is found,, in leafy grades* 
To intermix the walks with light* and shades 
Or as with good and ill r in. chequerM strife. 
Various the goddess ootoura human life ; 
So, in this fertile dime, if yet are- seen 
Moors, marshes, elils, by turns to kiterien*; 
Where cliffs, moors,. marshes debate the view, 
Where haunts the bittemy and where* screams the Hmr; 
Where prowls- the wol£ where roU?d the serpent lie*) 
Shall solemn fenes and balls of justice rise*, 
And towns shall open (all. of structure fair !) 
To bright'ning prospects* and to purest air; 
Frequented ports, and Yineya^ green suoeeenV 
And flocks increasing whiten. aH the mead. 
On scienoe r scieiu^atfs^MWHt* refine s *.: =i- \ 
On these, from highy alLheav'nshali sniu^.shtne* 
And Public Spirit beve n- people ahow> 
Free, minYrous* pleased) : and hasp attbelbw* 

Learn, future nativvpof thtt<prothi8 , dlaud r 
What yonr fbrefathexs-eiiftfciBgr saving hand 1 
Learn, when JJtesna* subh> sadden blss»saattgeK) iC\ 
Such bliss must shun frtrnfrlsettars* or ca% k 
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Do you the neighboring blamelcai Indian aid, 
Culture what he neglects, not hu invade ; 
Dare not, Oh dare not, with ambitious view, 
Force or demand subjection never due. 
Let, by my specious name, no tyrants rise, 
And cry, while they enslave, tbey civilize ! 
Know, Liberty and 1 are still the same, 
Congenial ! — ever mingling flame with flame ! 
Why must I A fine's sable children sec 
Vended for slaves, tho* fbrm'd by nature free. 
The nameless tortures cruel minds invent, 
Those to subject, whom nature equal meant ? 
If these you dare (albeit unjust success 
Empowers you now unpunished to oppress) 
Revolving empire you and yours may doom, 
(Rome all subdu'd, yet Vandals vanquished Rome,) , 
Yes, empire may revolve, give them the day, 
And yoke may yoke, and blood may blood repay. 

Thus (ah ! how far unequall'd by my lays, 
Unskill'd the heart to melt or mind to raise,) 
Sublime, benevolent, deep, sweetly-clear, 
Worthy a Thomson's Muse, a Frederick's ear, 
Thus spoke the Goddess. Thus I faintly tell 
In what tov'd works beav'n gives her to excel. 
But who her sons, that, to her intfrcst true, 
Conversant lead her to a prince .like you ? 
These, Sir, salute you from life's middle state, 
Rich without gold, and without titles great : 
Knowledge of books and men exalts their thought, 
In wit accomplish'd, tho* in wiles untaught, 
Careless of whispers meant to wound their name, 
Nor sneer'd nor brib'd from virtue into shame ; 
In letters elegant, in honour bright, 
Tbey come, they catch, and they reflect delight. 

Mixing with these a few of rank are found, 
For councils, embassies, and camps renown'd.' - 
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Vers'd in gay life, in honest maxims read* 
And ever warm of heart, yet cool of head. 
From these the circling glass gives wit to shine, 
The bright grow brighter, and ev'n courts refine ; 
From these «o gifted, candid, and upright, 
Flows knowledge, soft'ning into ease polite. 

Happy the men, who such a prince can please ! 
Happy the prince rever'd by men like these ! 
His condescensions dignity display, 
Grave with the wise, and with the witty gay; 
For him fine marble in tie quarry lies, 
Which, in due statues, to his fame shall rise ; 
Ever shall PnHic Spirit bea» his praise, 
And the Mitee swell it in immortal lays; 




THE 



POET'S DEPENDANCE 

ON A STATESMAN. 



SOME seem to hint, and others proof will bring. 
That, from neglect, my num'rous hardships spring. 
Seek the great man ! they cry — 'tis then decreed, 
In him if 1 court fortune, I succeed. 

What friends to second ? who for me should sue, 
Have interests, partial to themselves, in view. 
They own my matchless fate compassion draws; 
They all wish well, lament, but drop my cause- 
There are who ask no pension, want no place. 
No title wish, and would accept no grace. 
Can 1 entreat, they should for me obtain 
The least, who greatest for themselves disdain ? 
A statesman, knowing this, unkind, will cry, 
Thos»love him : let those serve him ! — why should 1 } 
Say, shall 1 turn where lucre points my views ; 
At first desert my friends, at length abuse > 
But, on less terms, in promise he complies: 
Years bury years, and hopes on hopes arise; 
I trust, am trusted on my fairy gain; 
And woes on woes attend, an endless train. 
Be posts dispos'd at will ! — I have, for these, 
No gold to plead, no impudence to tease. 
All secret service from my soul I hate; 
AU dark intrigues of ^leasnxe, o\ stated 
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I have nopow'r, election- votes to gain- j 
No will to hackney out polemic strain ; 
To shape, as time shall serve, my verse, or prose. 
To flatter thence, nor slur a courtiers foes ; 
Nor him to daub with praise, if I prevail ; 
Nor shock'd by him, with libels to assail. 
Where these are not, what claim to me belongs? 
Tho> mine the muse and virtue, birth and wrongs. 

Where lives the statesman, so in honour clear, 
To give where he has nought to hope, nor fear? 
No ! — there to seek, is but to find fresh pain : 
The promise broke, renew'd, and broke again; 
To be, as humour deigns, received, refus'd; 
By turns affronted, and by turns amus'd ; 
To lose that time, which worthier thoughts require ; 
To lose the health, which shou'd those thoughts inspire;, 
To starve on hope ; or, like camelions, fare 
On ministerial faith, which means but air. 

But still, androoping, I the crew disdain, 
Who, or by jobs, or libels, wealth obtain. 
Ne'er let me be, thro' those, from want exempt ; 
In one man's favour, in the world's contempt; 
Worse in my own ! — thro' those, to posts who rise, 
Themselves, in secret, must themselves despise ; 
Vile, and more vile, till they, at length, disclaim 
Not sense alone of glory, but of shame. 

What tho' I hourly see the servile herd, 
For meanness honour'd, and for guilt prefer'd ; 
See selfish passion, public virtue seem ; 
And public virtue an enthusiast dream ; 
See favour'd falshood, innocence belied, 
Meekness depress'd, and pow'r-elated pride ; 
A scene will shew, all-righteous vision haste ! 
The meek exalted, and the proud debas'd 1 — 
Oh, to be there ! — to tread that friendly shore, 
Where falshood, pride, and statesmen are nojaore t 
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But ere indulge d ere fate my breath shall claim, 
A poet still is anxious after fame. 
What future fame would my ambition crave ? 
This were my wish, oou*d ought my mem'ry save, 
Say, when in death my sorrows lie repos'd, 
That my past life, no venal view disckw'd ; 
Say, I well knew, while in a state obscure, 
Without the being base, the being poor ; 
f _>ay 1 had parts, too moderate to transcend ; 
Yet sense to mean, and virtue not t' offend ; 
My heart supplying what my head denied, 
Say that, by Pope, esteem'd 1 liv'd and died ; 
Whose writings the best rules to write could gift; 
Whose life the nobler science bow to live. 



THE 

GENTLEMAN. 

ADDRESSED TO 

JOHN JOLIFFE, Esq. 



A DECENT mien, an elegance of dress, 

"Words, which, at ease each winning grace express ; 

A life, where love, by wisdom polished, shines, 

Where wisdom's self again, by love, refines; 

Where we to chance for friendship never Jrust, 

Nor ever dread from sadden whim fliflguat; 

The social manners and the heart humane; 

A nature ever great and nevervain ; 

A wit, that no licentious pertness knosrs ; 

The sense, that unassuming candour •hows: 

Reason, by narrow principles unchecked, 

Slave to no party, bigot to no sect ; 

Knowledge of various life, of learning too; 

Thence taste; thence truth, which wiU .from, taste*] 

Unwilling censure, too* a judgment clear; 

A smile indulgent, and that smile sinoere ; 

An humble, too' an elevated >mind ; 

A pride, its pleasure but -ta serve mankind : 

If these esteem and admiration raise ; 

Give true delight, and gain.unfiatt'ring praise, 

In one wish'd view, th» accomplish'd nian we*sae ^ 

These gcto* m&mk thine, *a*&miuAb*. 



THE 

GENIUS OF LIBERTY. 
A POEM. 

OCCASIONED BY THE DEPARTURE OF 

THE PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF ORANGE/ 
WRITTEN IN THE TEAR 1734. 

MlLD rose the morn ; the face of nature bright 
Wore one extensive smile of calm and light ; 
Wide, o>er the land, did hov'ring silence reign. 
Wide o'er the blue diffusion of the main , 
When lo ! before me, on the southern shore, 
Stood forth the pow'r, whom Albion's sons adore ; 
Blest Liberty ! whose charge is Albion's isle ; 
Whom Reason gives to bloom, and Truth to smile y 
Gives peace to gladden, shelt'ringJLaw to spread,. 
Learning to lift aloft her laurel'd head, 
Rich industry to view, with pleasing eyesv 
Her fleets, her cities, and her harvests rise. 
In curious emblems, ev'ryart, exprest, 
Glow'd from the loom, and brighten'd on his vest. 
Science in various lights attention won, 
Wav'd on his robe, and glitterM in the sun. 

My words, he cry'd, my words observance claim s 
Resound, ye Muses, and receive 'em, Fame 1 
Here was my station, when, o'er ocean wide, 
*?he great, third William stretch'd his naval pride t 
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I, with my sacred influence swell'd his soul ; 
Th' enslav'd to free, th' enslaver to controul. 
In vain did waves disperse, and winds detain: 
He came, he sav'd ; in his was seen my reign. 
How just, how great, the plan his soul design'd, 
To humble tyrants, and secure mankind ! 
Next Marlb'ro' in his steps successful trod : 
This godlike planned ; that, finished like a god ! 
And while Oppression fled to realms unknown, 
Europe was free, and Britain glorious shone. 

Where Nassau's race extensive growth display'd, 
There Freedom ever found a sheltering shade. 
Still beav'n is kind? — See, from the princely root. 
Millions to bless, the branch auspicious shoot ! 
He lives, he flourishes, his honour spread : 
Fair virtues blooming on his youthful head ; 
Nurse him, ye heav'nly dews, ye sunny rays, 
Into firm health, fair fame, and length of days 4 
He paus'd, and casting o'er the deep his eye, 
Where the last billow swells into the sky, 
Where, in gay vision, round th' .horizon's line. 
The moving clouds with various beauty shine ; 
As dropping from their bosom, ting'd with gold, 
Shoots forth a sail, amusive to behold ! 
Lo ! while its light the glowing wave returns. 
Broad like a sun the bark approaching burns. 
Near, and more near, great Nassau soon he spy'd, 
And beauteous Anna, Britain's eldest pride I 
Thus spoke the Genius, as advanced the sail — 
Hail, blooming hero ! high-born princess, hail! 
Thy charms thy mother's love of truth display, 
Her light of virtue, and her beauty's ray ; 
Her dignity; which, copying the divine, 
Soften'd, thro' condescension, learns to shine. 
Greatness of thought, with prudence for its guide ; 
Knowledge, from nature aod from art. TOpbYft** 
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To noblest objects j>ointed Various vrsfs ; 
Pointed by judgment's clear, inferring rays. 

What manly virtues in her mind excel ! 
Yet uu her heart what tender passions dwell ! 
For ah ! what pangs did late her peace destroy, 
To part with thee, so wont to give her joy ! 
How heavM her breast ! bow sadden'd was her mien 1 
All in the mother then- was lost -the queen. 
The swelling tear then dinmi'd her parting view*, 
The struggling sigh stopp'd short her last adieu : 
E'en now thy fancied perils fill her mind ; 
The secret rock, rough ware, and rising wuid ; 
The shoal, so treach'rotB, near the tempting land ; . 
Th' ingulfing whirlpool, aftd the swallowing sand; 
These fancied perils all, by day, by night; 
In thoughts alarm her, and in dreams affright ? 
For thee her heart unceasing love declares, 
In doubts, in hopes, irt wishes, and in pray'rsf 
Her pray'rs are heard ! — Forme-, 'tis thine to brarc* 
The sand, the shoal* rockj whirlpool, wind, and ware 
Kind Safety waits, to waft thee gently o'er, 
And Joy, to greet thee o» the Belgic shorei, 

MaynjtaMthiies, when their fbnd praise WfcnUteQ* 
How most their fav'Ate characters excel ; 
How blest ! luwrg*eat-!---tiiett may their songs <feclare> 
So great! s*>Mltt*-^«iteB'Ai^ 



THE 

ANIMALCULE, 

A TALE, 

OCCASIONED 9Y 
HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF HVTLAF&S 

RECEIVING THK 8M Att-POX BY INOCULATION. 
I, 

In Animalcules, muse, display 

Spirits, of name unknown in song! 
Reader, a kind attention pay, 

Nor think an useful comment long. 

II. 

Tar less than mites, on mites they prey ; 

Minutest things may swarms contain : 
When o'er your iv^y teeth they stray, 

Then throb your little nerves with pa'rn. 
III. 

Fluids, in drops, minutely swell ; 

These subtil beings each contains ; 
In the smaU sanguine globes they dwell, 

Roll from the heart, and trace the veins. 
iV. 

Thro' ev'ry tender tube they rove, 

In finer aajrks strike the brain; 
Wind quick thro'erfry fibnous grove, . 

AndseeJ^ thro' pores, the heact aguju x 
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V. 

If tbey with purer drops dilate. 
And lodge where entity began, 

They actuate with a genial heat, 
And kindle into futm e man. 

vr. 

But when our lives are Nature's doe, 

Air, seas, nor fire, their frames dissolve ; 

Tbey matter, thro* all forms pursue, 
And oft to genial heats revolve. 

VII. 

Thus once an Animalcule prov'd, 

When Man, a patron to the bays ; 

This patron was in Greece belov'd; 

Yet fame was faithless to his praise. 

VIII. 

In Rome, this Animalcule grew 

Maecenas, whom the classics rate ! 

Among the Gauls, it prov'd Richleu, 

In learning, povv'r, and bounty great, 
IX. 

InBritian, Halifax it rose; 

(By Halifax, bloom'd Congreve's strains) 
And now it re~diminish'd glows, 

To glide thro' godlike Rutland's veins. 
X. 

A plague there is, too-many know ; 

Too seldom perfect cures befal it : 
The muse may term it beauty's foe ; 

In physic, the Small-pox we call it 

-XL 

From Turks we learn this plague t'assuage, 
Tbey, by admitting turn its course : . 
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Their kiss will tame the tumor's rage ; 

By yielding, they o'ercome the force. 
XII. 

Thus Rutland did its touch invite, 

While, watchful in the ambient air, 

This little guardian, subtil spright, 
Did with the poison in repair. 

XIII. 

Th' infection from the heart it clears ; 

Th' infection, now dilated thin, 
In pearly pimples but appears, 

Expell'd upon the surface skin. 

XIV. 

And now, it mouldering, wastes away : 

'Tis gone ! — doom'd to return no more 

Oar Animalcule keeps its stay, 

And must new labyrinths explore. 

XV. 

And now the Noble's thoughts are seen, 

Unmark'd, it views his heart's desires ! 

It now reflects what it has been, 

And rapt'rous, at his change admires I 
XVI. 

Its pristine virtues, kept, combine, 
To be again in Rutland known ; 

But they, immers'd, no longer shine, 
Nor equal, nor increase his own. 



THE 



EMPLOYMENT OF BEAUTY. 

A POEM. 

ADDRESSED TO MRS. BRIDGET JONES* 

A YOUNG WIDOW LADY 
or 

Llanelly Carmarthenshire. 
— •«©>-— 

Once Beauty, Wishing fond desire to move, 
Contriv'd to catch the heart of wand'ring Love* 
Come purest atoms \ Beauty aid implores ; 
For new soft texture leave etherial stores. 
They come, they crowd; they shining hues nnftlrl» 
Be theirs a form which Beauty's self shall mould I 
To mould my charmer's fornt she all apply'*— 
Whence Cambrm boasts the birth of Natare's pride* 

She calls the Graces — Such is Beauty's state, 
Prompt, at her call, th' obedient Graces wait. 
First your fair feet they shape, and shape to please $ 
Each stands designed for dignity and ease. 
Firm, on these curious pedestals, depend 
Two polish'd pillars; which, as fair, ascend; 
From well-wrought knees, more fair, more large they rise;. 
Seen by the muse, tho' hid from mortal eyes. 
More polish'd yet, your fabric each, sustains ; 
That purest temple where perfection reigns. 
A small, sweet circle forms your faultless waist, 
By Beauty sbap'd, to be by Love embraced. 
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Beyond that less'ning waist two orbs devise, 
What swelling charms, in fair proportion, rke ! 
Fresh-peeping there, two blushing bods are found* 
Each like a rose, which lilies white surround* 
There feeling dense, let pitying sighs inspire, 
Till panting pity swells to warm desire : 
Desire, tho* warm, is chaste; each warmest kiss* 
All rapture chaste, when Hymen bids the bliss. 
Rounding and soft, two taper arms descend ; 
Two snow-white hands, in taper fingers, end* 
Lo ! cunning Beauty, on each palm, designs 
Love's fortune and your own, in mystic lines } 
And lovely whiteness, either arm contains, 
Diversified with aftire-wandYmg veins ; 
The wand'ring veins conceal a- generous flood, 
The purple treasure of celestial blood. 
Rounding and whiteyour neck, as curious, rears. 
O'er all a face, where Beauty's self appears; 
Her soft attendants smooth the spotless skm, 
And* smoothly-oval, turn the shapely chhi j 
The shapely chin, to Beauty's rising face, 
Shall, doubling gently, give a double grac*y 
And soon sweet-opening, rosy lip* disclose 
The weft-rangM teeth in lily-whitening rows j 
Here life is breath'd, and florid life assumes 
A breath, whose fragrance vies with vernal blooms 
And two. fair cheeks give modesty to raise 
A beauteous blush at praise, too' just the praise. 
And nature now, from each kind ray, supplies • 
Soft, clement smiles, and love^iaspiring eyes j 
New Graces, to those eyes, mild shades allow ; 
Fringe their fair lids, and pencil either brow. 
While sense of vision lights up orbs so rare, 
May none, but pleasing, objects, visit there ! 
Two little porches,, (which, one sense empow'rs, 
To draw rich scent from aromatic tam't*^ 
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In structure neat, and deck'd with polish'd grace* 
Shall equal first, then heighten beauty's face. 
To smelling sense, Oh, may the flow'ry year, 
its first, last, choicest incense offer here. 
Tttosparent next, two curious crescents bound 
The two-fold entrance of inspiring sound, 
And, granting a new power of sense to hear, 
New finer organs from each curious ear ; 
Form to imbibe what most the soul can move, 
Music and Reason, Poesy and Love. 
Next, oq an open front, is pleasing wrought 
A pensive sweetness, born of patient thought : 
Above your lucid shoulders locks displayed, 
Prone to descend, shall soften light with shade* 
All, with a nameless air and mien unite, 
And, as you move, each movement is delight. 
Tun'd is your melting tongue, and equal mind, 
At once by knowledge heighten'd and refin'd. 

The Virtues next to Beauty's nod incline ; 
For, where they lend not light, she cannot shine $ 
Let these, the temp'rate sense of taste reveal, 
And give, while nature spreads the simple meal, 
The palate pure, to relish health design'd, 
From luxury as taintless as your mind. 
The Virtues, Chastity and Truth impart, 
And mould to sweet benevolence your heart. 

Thus Beauty finished — Thus she gains the sway, 
And Love still follows where she leads the way. 
From ev'ry gift of heav'n, to charm is thine > 
To love, to praise, and to adore, be mine. 
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And could she frown on him — Ah, wherefore, tell! 
On him, whose only crime, was loving well? 
Thus may thy son, his pangs with mine compare ; 
Then wish his mother had been kind as fair. 
For him may Love the myrtle wreath entwine; 
Tho> the sad willow suits a woe like mine ! 
Ne'er may the filial hope, like me, complain ! 
Ah ! never sigh and bleed, like me, in vain ! 
When death affords that peace which love denies, 
Ah, no 1 — far other scenes my fate supplies ; 
When earth to earth my lifeless corse is laid, 
And o'er it hangs the yew or cypress shade : 
When pale I flit along the dreary coast, 
An hapless lover's pining plaintive ghost; 
Here annual on this dear returning day, 
While feather'd choirs renew the melting lay ; 
May you, my fair, when yon these strains shall see, 
Just spare one sigh, one tear to love and me, 
Me, who, ia absence or in death, adore 
Those heavenly charms I must behold no more. 
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DELINEATED.* 



Two sea-port cities mark Britannia's fiune, 
And these from commerce different honours claim, 
What different honours shall the muses pay, 
While one inspires and one untune* the lay r 

No silver lsisbrigbt'ning flows along, 
Echoing from Oxford shore each classic song, 
Then weds with Thame; and these, O London, mot 
Swelling with naval pride, the pride of thee I 
Wide, deep, unsullied Thames, meand'ri ng glides, 
A nd bears thy wealth on mild majestic tides. 
Thy ships, with gilded palacts that vie, 
lii glittering pomp, strike wond'ring China's eye ; 
And thence returning bear, in splendid state, 
To Britain's merchants, India's eastern freight. 
India, her treasures from the western shores, 
Due at thy feet, a willing tribute pours; 
Thy warring navies distant nations awe, 
And bid the world obey thy righteous law. 
Thus shine thy manly sons of lib'ral mind ; 
Thy change deep-busied, yet as courts re fin 'd ; 
Councils, like senates, that enforce debate 
With fluent eloquence and reason's weight. 
Whose patriot virtue,, lawless pow'r controuls ; 
Their British, emulating Roman souls. 
Of these the worthiest still selected stand, 
Still lead the senate, and still save the land : 

* T/te author preferred (his title to that of London am> 
Bristol compared; which when he began the piece, he 
intended to prefix to it. 
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Social, notselfish, here, O Learning, trace 
Thy friends, the lovers of all human race ! 

In a dark bottom sunk, O Bristol, now, 
With native malice, lift thy low'ring brow 1 
Then as some hell-born sprite, in mortal guise, 
Borrows the shape of goodness and belies, 
All fair, all smug, to yond proud hall invite, 
To feast all strangers, ape an air polite ! 
From Cambria drained, or England's western coast, 
Not elegant, yet costly banquets boast ! 
Revere, or seem the stranger to revere ; 
Praise, fawn, profess, be all things, but sincere j > 
Insidious now, our bosom-secrets steal* 
And these'with sly, sarcastic sneer reveal. 
Present-we meet thy sneaking treaoh'rous smiles ; 
The harmless absent still thy sneef reviles ; 
Such as in thee all parts superior find, 
The sneer that marks the fool and knave combinM ; 
When melting pity would afford relief, 
The ruthless sneer that insult adds to grief. 
What friendship canstthou boast, what honours tlaim > 
To thee each stranger owes an injurtt name. 
What smiles tby sons must in their fees excite ? 
Thy sons, to whom all discord is delight : 
From whom eternal mutual railing flows j ' ■ « ■ 
Who in each others crimes, their own expose': 
Thy sons, tho* crafty, deaf to wisdom's call 5 
Despising all men, and despised by all. 
Sons, while thy cliffe a ditch-like river laves, 
Rude as thy rocks, and muddy as thy waves, 
Of thoughts as narrow as of words immense, 
As full of turbulence as void of sense : 
Thee, thee, what senatorial souls adorn ? 
Thy natives sure -would prove a senate's scorm 
Do strangers deign to serve thee $ what their praise £ 
Their gen'rous services tby murmurs raise* - 
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What fiend malign, that o'er thy air presides, 

Around from, breast to breast inherent glide*, 
And, as be glides, there scatters, in a trice, 
The lurking seeds of ev'ry rank device ? 
Let foreign youths thy indentures run ! 
Earn, each will prove, in thy adopted son. 
Proud, pert and dull— too? brilliant once from schools, 
Will scorn all learning's, as all virtue's rules ; 
And, the, by nature friendly, honest, brave, 
Turn a sly, selfish, simp'ring, sharping knave. 
Boast petty-courts, where 'stead of fluent ease. 
Of cited precedents and learned pleas ; 
> Stead of sage counsel in the dubious cause, 
Attornies chattfring wild, burlesque the laws— 
(So shameless quacks, who doctors rights invade, 
Of jargon and of poison form a trade. 
So canting cobblers, while from tubs they teach, 
Buffoon the Gospel they pretend to preach.) 
Boast petty courts* whence rules new rigor draw, 
Unknown to Nature's and to Statute-law $ 
Quirks that explain all saving rights away, 
To give th' attorney and the catch-poll prey. 
Is there where law too rig'rous may descend, 
Or charity her kindly hand extend? 
Thy courts, that shut when pity wou'd redress; 
Spontaneous open to inflict distress. 
Try misdemeanors j— - All thy wiles employ, 
Not to chastise the offender, but destroy ; 
Bid the large lawless fine his fete foretel ; 
Bid it beyond his erime and fortune swell ; 
Cut off from service due to-kindred blood, 
To private welfare and to-public good, 
Pitied by all, but thee, he senteae'dlses 
lmprison'd languishes, imprison'* dies. 
************ 
******* 

' 1 ' 
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lit 



Boast iwarwing vessels, whose plebeian state 
Owes not to merchants but mechanics freight. 
Boast nought but pedlar-fleets — in war's alarms, 
Unknown* to glory, as unknown to arms; 
Boast not thy base * Tolsey, and thy turn-spit dogs # 
Thy f Haulers' horses, and thy human hogs; 
Upstarts and mushrooms, proud, relentless hearts; 
Thou blank of sciences ! thou dearth of arts ! 
Such foes as learning once was doom'd to see ; 
Huns, Goths, and Vandals, were but types of thee* 

Proceed, great Bristol, in all-righteous ways, 
And let one Justice heighten yet thy praise i 
Still spare £he catamite and swinge the whore, 
And be, whate'er Gomorrha was Before. 

* A place rvhere the merchant* used to meet to trtmtact 
their affair* before, the exchange teas erected* See Gentle* 
man 1 * Magazine. Vol. XI II. ». 496. 

f Rattier* are the pettont reho drive or own the tletigts, 
which are here tued ' instead of carle * 
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FALSE HISTORIANS. 



A SATIRE. 



SURE of all plague* with which dull prose is curst, 
Scandals, from false historians, spot the worst. 
In quest of these the muse shall first advance, 
Bold, to explore the regions of romance; 
Romance, call'd Hist'ry — Lo ! at once she skims 
yhe visionary world of monkish whims; 
Where fallacy, in legends, wildly shines, 
And vengeance glares from violated shrines; 
Where saints perform all tricks, and startle thought 
With many a miracle, that ne'er was wtought 5 . t . 
Saints that ne'er liv'd, or such as justice paints, 
Jugglers on superstition palm'd for saints. 
Here, canoniz'd, let creed-mongers be shown, 
Red-letter'd saints, and red assassins known ; 
While those they martyr'd, such as angels rose ! 
All black enroll'd among religion's foes, 
Snatcb'd by Sulphureous clouds, a lye proclaims 
Numbered with fiends, and plung'd in endless flames. 

Hist'ry, from air or deep draws many a spright, 
Such as, from nurse or priest, might boys affright; 
Or such as but o'er fev'rish slumbers fly, 
And fix in melancholy frenzy's eye. 
Now meteors make enthusiast-wonder stare, 
And image wild portentous wars in air ! 
Seers fall intranc'd ! some wizard's lawless skin 
How whirls, now fetters nature's works at will ! 
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Thus Hist'ry, by machine, mock-epic seems, 
Net from poetic, but from monkish dreams. 
The dev'l, who priest and sorc'rer must obey, 
The sorc'rer us'd to raise, the parson lay. 
When Eachard wav'd his pen, the hist'ry shews, . 
The parson conjur'd, and the fiend uprose. 
A camp at distance, and the scene a wood, 
Here enter'd Noll, and there old Satan stood: 
No tail his rump, his foot no hoof reveal'd ; 
Like a wise cuckold, with his horns conceal'd: 
Not a gay serpent glitt'rhig to the eye; 
But more than serpent, or than harlot sly; 
For, lawyer-like, a fiend no wit can 'scape* 
The demon stands contest in proper shape ! 
Now spreads his parchment, now is sign'd the scroll} 
Thus Noll gains empire, and the -dev'l has Noll. 

WondVrous historian ! thus account for evil* 
And thus for its success — 'tis all the devil. 
Tho' ne'er that devil we saw, yet one we see, 
One of an author sure, and — thou art he. 

But dusky phantoms, muse no more pursue 1 
Now clearer objects open — yet untrue. 
Awful the genuine historian's namei 
^alse ones — with what materials imild they fame;; 
Fabrics of fame, by dirty means made good, 
As nests of martins are compil'd of mud. 
Peace be with Curl — with him I wave all strife^ » 
Who pens each felon's, and each actor's life ; - 
Biography that cooks the devil's martyrs, 
And lards with luscious rapes the cheats of Charts**. 

Materials, which belief in gazettes claim, 
Loose-strung, run gingling into hist'ry's name. 
Thick as Egyptyian clouds of raining flies ; 
As thick as worms where man corrupting lies ; 
As pests obscene that haunt the ruin'd pile; 
As monsters flouad'ring in the anAft? ^$ufc\ 
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Mhtttes, Memoirs, Yiews and Reviews appear, 
WPre slander darkens each recorded year. 
In a past reign if feigned tome am Vout league j 
Some ring or letter new repeals tb» intrigue : 
Queens, with their minion?, <isork unseemly things, 
And boys grow dukes, when catanv^ to kings. 
Does a prince die? What -poisons they surmise ! 
No royal mortal sum by nature diet. 
Is a prince boiuj ? What birth more base Jietier'd ? 
Or, what's more strange, his mother ne'er conceir'd ! 
Thus slander popular, oter truth prevails. 
And easy minds Imbibe romantic tales. 
Thus, 'stead off* history, such authors raise 
Mere crude wild novels of bad hints for plays. 

Some usurp names — an English garreteer, 
From M mutes ftjrg'd, is Monsieur Menager.* 

Some, while on good or ill success they stare. 
Give conduct a complexion dark or fair : 
Others, as Utile to enouiry prone, 
Account for actions, tbo' their spring's unknown. 

One statesman viae* has, and virtues too 4 
Hence will contested character ensue. 
View but the black, he's fiend.; the height butscanv 
He's angel : vjew him rJl — be'j still a man. 
But such htftorians all accuse, acquit; 
No virtue these, and those -no .vice admit ; 

For ekher in a -friend no mult will know, 
And nettfcet own a virtue inneoe. 
*«l 'Wharf near-say knowledge sits on public names, 

h ' Ana -bold conjecture or extols or hfaunes, 

• /«* ■ 

* The Mikvxs* MfW. ftlEaueg* ; a Me <&l<*la<i 
ted to vilify ihe ydnuuistr/tiwn in 4kefour host parsjtffyteu 
Anne* 9 reign. Thfi truth it^ that ihit libel hw no/ wr*f> 
ten by Mont. Menager, neither was any such book ever 
printed in the. French tongue, from which it it impwknSfy 
said in the title-fage ^fcjrwuiqtpj^ 
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Spring party libels ; from whose ashes dead, 
A monster, misnaui'd'Bist'ry, lifts its heath 
Contending fa<Hiohrf<*»oWdtohcar ftffroar f 
But when once hesard, kdiefrto noble od mortv 
From these no answer 4 , no- applatwtf fronV tho^r^ 
O'er half they sittpjr, and o*etf hilf tftey dew*, 
So when in senate, with egregious pate, 

Perks up Sir in some deep debate ; 

He Jiems, looks wise, tunes thin his lab'ring throat, 
To prove black white, postpone or palm the vote : 
In sly contempt, some, Hear him t Hear him ! cry 
Some yawn, some sneer ; none second, none reply,. 

But dare such miscreants- now rush abroad, 
By blanket, cane, pump, pillory, unawM ? 

Dare they imp fal&hood thus, and plume her wings,. 

From present characters, and recent things ? 

Yes : what untruths ! or truths in what disguise ! 

What Boyers and what Oldmixons arise ! 

What facts from aH but them and slander screen'd ? 

Here meets a council, ne where dseconven'd ; 

There, from originals, come, thick as spawn, 

Letters ne'er wrote, memorials never drawn ; 

To secrets conference liever held they yoke, 

Treaties ne'er plann'd, and speeches never spoke* 

From, Oldmizon, thy brow, too well we know,. 

Like sin from Satan's, far and wide they go. 
In vain may St- John safe in conscience sit ; 

In vain with truth confute, contemn with wit : 

Confute, contemn, amid selected friends ; 

There sinks the jastice, there the satire ends. 

Here, tho* a cent'ry scarce such leaves unclose*. 

From mould and dust the slander sacred grows. 

Now none reply where all despise the page ; 

But will dumb scorn deceive no future age ? 

Then, should dull periods cloud not seeming fart,. 

Will no fine pen. th» unansweTd lie extract ? 
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Well-act iaPtt, a»dpoi*d into itile, 
Fair and more fair may* fin bhHl fraud beguile a 
By er*ry langtegft enatch'd, by time recejy'd. 
In erhry dime, by ev'ry age beliey'd : 
How Tain to virtue trust the great their name. 
When mack their lot far infamy «r Sum I 



ON THE 

RECOVERY OF* 1 
A LADY OP QUALITY 

FROM THE SMALL-POX. 



LoNO a lov'd fair had bless'd her consort's sight. 
With am'rous pride, and undisturbed delight ; 
Till Death grown envious, with repugnant aim, 
Frown'd at their joys, and urgtt a tyrant's claim. 
He summons each disease ! — the noxious crew, 
Writhing, in dire distortions, strike his view ; . 
From various plagues, which various nature know, 
Forth rushes beauty's fear'd, and fervent foe. 
Fierce to the fair, the missile mischief flies, 
The sanguine streams in raging ferments rise ! 
It drives, ignipotent, thro' ev'ry vein, 
Hangs on the heart, and burns around the brain ! 
Now a chill damp the charmer's lustre dims ! 
Sad o'er her eyes the livid languor swims ! 
Her eyes, that with a glance could joy inspire, 
Like setting stars, scarce shoot a glimm'ring fire. 

Here stands her consort, sore, with anguish prest, 
Grief in his eye, and terror m his breast. 
The Paphian graces, smit with anxious care, 
In silent sorrow weep the waining fair. 
Eight suns successive, roll their fire away, 
And eight slow nights see their deep shades decay. 
White these revolve, tho* mute each muse appears, 
Each speaking ey a drops eloquence in tears* 
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Oq the ninth noooj great Phoebus, list'ning, bends * 
On the ninth noon, each voice in prayfs ascends ! — 

Great Goa\a£Jight, of song, and physic's art, 
Restore the languid fan*, new" sduf i Apart ! 
Her beauty, wit, and virtue, claim thy care, 
And Ury p#n bdmstf* abftast fivajM tulre. 

Each paus'd. The God assents. Would Death adv: 
Phoebus, unsteay arrests the tiuea&'iring lance ! 
Down from his orb a vivid influ'nce streams, 
And qiuck'ning earth imbibes salubrious beams ; 
Each balmy plant, increase of virtue knows, 
And art, inspirtl, with all her patron glows. 
The chamfer's opening' eye, kind hope, reveal, 
Kind hope,- her consortV breattt enlivening ffeehr, 
Each grade revives', efecJr muse rdsaAes the lyre r 
Each beauty brighten* wife rfe-ftafia'd fire. 
As Health 1 * itty\<Aowip*&n, f/tf ttfe display, 
Death, sulfen al tiri sig&t, USsfior sWa*ay. 



VERSES 



ON THE RECQVJERr Q? T£E J^APX 
VISCOUNTESS TYRCOFP&L. 



WHERE Thame? with prjde hflhpUk As$usta* <*aqpy 

And either India pours into her arms ; 

Where Liberty bids hanept arjts ajtaund, 

And pleasures danoe ia one eter#aj rqund ; 

High-thren'd appears the laughter-loviog dame, 

<3oddess of inirth, JEoph^osyne her name. 

Her smile more cheer£tf than a veraaj morn ; 

All life ! all bloom ! of Yout& and Fancy horn. 

Touch'd into joy, {what hearts to her submit! 

She looks her Sire, and speaks fcer Mother'* wit, 
O'er the gay woddtk^e sw#et iaspiror reigns; 

Spleen flies, and Elegance her -pomp sustains. 

Thee, gooddess! $beeJ Uwe £ur and young .obey $ 

Wealth, Wit, Lov*, Music, aty confess thy away. 

In the Make wild even Want J*y tfcee is bfes&'d. 

And pamper'd Prtfe without thee pines $r fast, 

The rich grow richer, while in t&*e tfeeyAtf 

The m&.cbtef* Measwe of a smiling *nia<l, 
* Science by thee flows s#$ in fpc)«J 4*\s, 

And Virtue, loosing rigor, Jeafins ft pleas*. 

- Thejpddess summons Ulusti^ npme, 

BidfWjay taljr, a&4 fcw /WWW gam*. 
.. 4Shc, whose fair tftuqpe is flx'jl in feum*A fpujs, 

From joy to joy fcfir ej^^f^t^^ 
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But where (she ory'd) is she, my fev'rite I she, 
Of all my race, the dearest far to me ! 
Whose life's the life of each refin'd delight ? 
She said — But no Tyrconnel glads her sight. 
Swift sunk her laughing eyes in languid fear ; 
Swift rose the swelling sigh, and trembling tear. 
In kind, low murmurs all the loss deplore ; 
Tyrconnel droops, and pleasure is no more. 

The goddess, silent, paus'd in museful air; 
But mirth, like Virtue, cannot lon£ despair. 
Celestial-hinted thoughts gay hope inspired, 
Smiling she rose, and all with hope were fiVd. 
Where Bath's ascending turrets meet her eyes; 
Straight wafted on the tepid breeze she flies, 
She flies, her eldest sister Health to find ; 
She finds her on the mountain-brow reclin'd. 
Around her birds in earliest consort sing; 
Her cheek the semblance of the kindling spring ; 
Fresh-tincturM, like a summer-evening sky, 
And a mild sun sits smiling in her eye. 
Loose to the wind her verdant vestments flow ; 
Her limbs yet-recent from the springs below ; 
There oft she bathes, then peaceful sits secure, 
Where every gale is fragrant, fresh, and pure; 
Where flow'rs and herbs their cordial odours Wend, 
And all their balmy virtues fast ascend. 

Hail, sister, hail ! (the kindred goddess cries) 
No common suppliant stands before your eyes. 
You, with whose living breath the morn is fraught,' - 
Flush the fair cheek, and point the cheerful thought ! 
Strength, vigor, wit, depriv'd of thee, decline ! 
Each finer sense* that forms delight, is thine! 
Bright sunaTry^thee diffuse a brighter blaze, 
And the fresh green a fresher green displays! 
Without thee pleasures die, or dully cloy, 
Aad life with thee, bwetac toptMej, Vyr? * - 



LADY TYRCONNEL. 



Sach thy vast pow'r ; — (the Deity replies) 
Mirth never asks a boon, which health denies. 
Our mingled gifts transcend imperial wealth ; 
Health strengthens Mirth, and Mirth inspirits Health. 
These gales, yon springs, herbs, flow'rs, and sun are mine 
Thine is their smile t be all their influence thine. 

Euphrosyne rejoins — .Thy friendship prove ! 
See the dear, sickening object of my love ! 
Shall that warm heart, so cheerful ev'n in pain. 
So form'd to please, unpleas'd itself remain ? 
Sister, in her my smile anew display, 
And all the social world shall bless thy sway. 

Swift, as she speaks, Health spreads the purple wing 
Soars in the colour'd clouds, and sheds the spring : 
Now bland and sweet she floats along rn air 
Air feels, and soft'ningowns th' ethereal fair ! 
In still descent she melts on opening flow'rs, 
And deep impregnates plants with genial show>rs, 
The genial showers, new-rising to the ray, 
Exhale in roseate clouds, and glad the day. 
Now in a zephyr's borrow'd voice she sings, 
Sweeps the fresh dews, and shakes them from her wings, 
Shakes them embalm'd ; or, in a gentle kiss, 
Breathes the sure earnest of awaking bliss, 
flaphira feels it with a soft surprise, 
Glide thro 1 her veins, and quicken in her eyes i 

Instant in her own form the goddess glows, 
Where, bubbling warm, the mineral water flows ; 
Then plunging, to the flood new virtue gives j 
Steeps ev'ry charm ; and as she bathes, it lives 1 
As from her locks she sheds the vital show'r, 
'Tis done S (she cries) these springs possess my pow'r ! 
Let these immediate to thy darling roll 
Health, vigour, life, and gay-returning soul. 
Thou smil'st, Euphrosyne ; and conscience see, 
Prompt to thy smile, how Nature joys with thee* 
E 
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All is green life ! all bemnty rosy-bright ; 

Fall Harmony, young Lore, and dear Delight ! 

See vernal Honrs lead circling joys along ! 

All tun, all bloom, all fragrance, and all song ! 

Receive thy care ! Now Mirth and Health combine. 
Each heart shall gladden, and each virtue shine. 
Quick to Augusta bear the prize away ; 
There let her smile, and bid a world be gay. 



VERSES, 



OCCASIONED BY RIADINO 



MR. AARON HILL'S POEM, 



*** The lines marked (hut 9 ' are taken from Gidios. 



Their flatt'ries to the vulgar great f 

Her airy flight let wand'ring Fancy Wing', 

And rival nature's most luxuriant store, 
To swell some monster's pride who shames a' state, 

Or form a wreath to crown tyrannic pow»r! 
Thon, who inform'd'st this clay with active fire I 

Bo thou. Supreme of pow'rsr mjr thoughts refine. 
And with thy purest heat my soul inspire, 

That with HiltaiW worth my terse may shine ! 

As thy loVd Gideon euce set Israel free, 
So he with sweet, seraphic lays 
• Redeems the use of captive poetr^r,' 



CALLED 



GIDEON. 



i. 



LET other poets poorly sing 
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VERSES ON MR. HILL'S POEM. 



When Saul and Jonathan in death were laid, 
Surviving David felt the aoft'ning fire ! 

And by tin* Great Almighty's tuneful aid, 
Wak'd into endless life his mournful lyre. 
Their different thoughts, met in Hillarius J song, 
Roll in one channel more divinely strong ! 

With Pindar's fire his verse's spirit flies, 

' Wafted in charmful music through the air !' 

Unstop'd by clouds, it reaches to the skies, 
And Joins with angels' hallelujahs there, 
Flows miv'd, and sweetly strikes th' Almighty's ear ! 
III. 

Rebels should blush when they his Gideon see ! 
That Gideon, born to set his country free. 

O, that such heroes in each age might rise, 
Bright'ning thro' vapours like the morning-star, 

Gen'rous in triumph, and in council wise ! 
Gentle in peace, but terrible iu war ! 

IV. 

When Gideon, Oreb, Hyram, Shimron, shine 
Fierce in the blaze of war as they engage ! 

Great bard ! What energy, but thine, 
Gou'd reach the vast description of their rage r 
Or, when to-cruel foes betray'd* 
Sareph and Hama call for aid,. 

Lost and bewildered in despair, . 
How piercing are the hapless lover's cries ? 
What .tender strokes in melting accents rise f 

Oh, what a .master-piece of pity's there ? 
Nor goodly Joash shews thy sweetness less, 
When, like kind heav'n, he frees 'em from distress. ! , 
V..' 

Hail thou, whose verse, a living image shines, . 
In Gideon's character your own you drew ! 

As there the graceful patriot shines, 
JKein that image, bright Hiliaxiuiviewi 



TERSES ON MR. HILL'S POEM. 

Let the low crowd who love unwholesome fare, 
When in thy words the breath of angels flows, 

Like gross-fed spirits sick in purer air, 
Their earthly souls by their dull taste disclose I 

Thy dazzling genius shines too bright ! 
And they, like spectres, shun the streams of light. 
But while in shades of ignorance they stray, 
Round thee rays of knowledge play, 
4 And shew thee glitt'riog in abstracted day.? 



VERSES, 



OCCASIONED BY 

THE VICE-PRINCIPAL 

OF ST. MARY-HALL, OXFORD, 

BUNG PRZ8KHTED BY 

THE HOM MRS. KMGHT, 

TO TBS LIVING OF GOSPIBLO 

IN ESSEX. 



WHILE by mean arts, and meaner patrons rise 
Priests, whom the learned and the good despise ; 
This sees four Knight, in whose traoscendant mind. 
Are wisdom, parity, and troth enshrin'd. 
A modest merit now she plans to lift, 
Thy living, Gosfield, falls her instant gift. 
Let me (she said) reward alone the wise, 
And make the church-revenue virtue's prise. 

She sought the man of honest, candid breast, 
In faith, in works of goodness, fall exprest; 
The* young, yet tut'rrag academic youth 
To science moral, and religious truth. 
She sought where the disinterested friend, 
The scholar, sage, and free companion blend ; 
The pleasing poet, and the deep divine, 
She sought, she found, and, Hart! the prise was this** 



AN 

APOLOGY TO BRILLANTE, 

FOR HAVING 
LONG OMITTED WRITING IN VERSE. 

IV IMITATION OF A CBftTAI* 

MIMIC OF 

Can I matchless charms recite ? 
Source of ever-springing light! 
Cou'd I count the vernal flow'rs, 
Count in endless time the hours > 
Count the countless stars above, 
Count the captive hearts of Love; 
Paint the torture of his fire, 
Paint the pangs those eyes inspire ! 
(Pleasing torture, thus to shine, 
Purify'd by fires like thine !} 
Then I'd strike the sounding string ! 
Then I'd thy perfection sin£. 

Mystic world ! — Thou something more ! 
Wonder of the 'Almighty's store ! 
Nature's depths we oft descry, 
Oft they're pierc'd by learning's eye ; 
Thou, if thought on thee would gain, 
Prov'st (like heav'n) enquiry vain. 
Charms unequall'd we pursue ! 
Charms in shining throngs we view ! 
Number'd then cou'd nature's be, 
Nature's self were poor to thee. 



FULVIA. 



A POEM. 



Let Fulvia's wisdom be a slave to will. 
Her darling passions, scandal and quadrille ; 
/ On friends and foes her tongue a satire known, 
Her deeds a satire on herself alone. 
On her poor kindred deigus she word or look ? 
*Tis cold respect, or 'tis unjust rebuke ; 
Worse when good-natured than when most severe J 
The jest impure then pains the modest ear. 
How just the sceptic ? the divine how odd ? 
What turns of wit play smartly on her God ? 

The fates, my nearest kindred, foes decree : 
Fulvia, when piquM at them, straight pities me. 
She, like benevolence, a smile bestows, 
Favours to me indulge her spleen to those. 
The banquet serv'd, with peeresses I sit : 
She tt lis my story, and repeats my wit. 
With mouth distorted, thro' a sounding nose 
It comes, now homeliness more homely grows. 
With see-saw sounds and nonsense not my own. 
She screws her features, and she cracks her tone. 
How fine your Bastard ? why so soft a strain ? 
What such a mother ? Satirize again ! 

Oft I object — but fix'd is Fulvia's will — 
Ah ! tho' unkind, she is my mother still ! 

The verse now flows, the manuscript she claims. 
Tis fam'd — The fame each curious fair en flames : 
The wild-fire runs ; from copy, copy grows : 
The Brets, alarm'd, a sep'rate peace propose. 



FULVIA. 



^Tis ratified— How altered Fulvia's look } 
My wit's degraded, and my cause forsook. 
Thus she : What's poetry, but to amuse ? 
Might I advise — there are more solid views. 
With a cool air she adds : This tale is old : 
Were it my case, it should no more be told. 

Complaints — had I been worthy to advise— 

You know — But when are wits x like women, wise > . 
True, it may take,_bat think whatever you list, . 

All love the satire, none the satirist 

I start, I stare, stand fix'4, then pause awhile ; 
Then hesitate, then ponder well, the? smile. 

Madam — a pension lost— .and wbere's amends? 

Sir (she replies) indeed you'll lose your, friands. 

Why did I start ? 'twas but a change of wind— 
j Or the same thing — the lady chang'd her mind. t 

I bow, depart, despise, discern her all : 

Kanny revisits, and disgraced 1 fell. 

Let Fulvia's friendship wfiiri with ev'ry whim J 

A reed, a weather-cock, a shade, a dream : • 

Ho more the friendship shall be now displayed 

By weather-cock, or reed, or dream, or shade; 

To Nanny fix'd unvarying shall it tend, ; 

JFor souls, a* fbrm't alike, were fbrm'd to Mead. . . 
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A CHARACTER. 



Fair Truth, in courts whet* jostle* Should preside, 
Alike the Judge and Advocate would guide ; 
And these would vie eaeti dubious point to clear. 
To stop the widow's and the orphan* tear ; 
Were all, like York, of deiieate address, 
Strength to discern, and sweetness to express, 
Learn'd, just, - polite, born ev'ry heart to gain, 
Like Cummins mild j. like * Fortescue humane, 
All-eloquent of truth, divinely known, 
So deep, so dear, all Science is his own. 

Of heart impure, and impotent of head. 
In hist'ry, rbeiVic, ethics, law unread ; 
How far unlike such worthies, onee a drudge, 
From flound'ring in low eases, rose a Judge. 
Form'd to make pleaders laugh, his nonsense thunders, 
And, on low juries, breathes contagious blunders. 
• His brothers blush, because no blush he knows, 
.Nor e'er f ' one uacoivupted finger shows.' 
. See, drunk with pow*r, the circuit-lord exprest ! 
Full, in hi* eye, hie betters stand contest; 
Whose wealth, birth, virtue, from a tongue so loose, 
'Scape not provincial, vile buffoon abuse. 
Still to what circuit is assign'd his name, 
There, swift before him, flies the warner — Fame. 
Contest stops short, Consent yields ev'ry cause 
To cost ; Delay, endures 'em, and withdraws. 

* The honourable William Fortescue, Esq. one of the 
justices of his Majesty 9 * Court ef Common Pleat. 

f When Page one uncorruptidjtnger shows. 

D. of Wbasvc*. 
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But how 'scape prisoners ? *To their trial chaintt, 
All, all shall stand condemn'd, who stand arraigned. 
Dire guilt, which else would detestation cause, 
Prejudg'd with insult, wond'rous pity draws. 
But 'scapes e'en Innocence his harsh harangue ? 
Alas ! — e'en Innocence, itself must hang ; 
Must hang to please him, when of spleen possest •> 
Must hang to bring forth aft abortive jest. * 

Why ltv'd he not ere Star-ohambers had fWFd, 
When fine, talc, censure, all but law prevail'd ; 
Or law, jabefrvient to soma munPntes will, 
Becarae-a precedent to murder still ? 
Yet e'en whan patriots did for traitors bleed, 
Was e'er thejob to sooh a slave decreed, 
Whose savage? mind wants sophist-art to draw, 
O'er murder'd virtue, specious veils of law ? ' 

Why, Student, when the bench youi" youth admits ; 
Where, tho' the wowt^ with the best rank he sits; 
Where sound opinions you attentive write, 
As once a Raymond, now a Lee to cite. 
Why pause yon sc orator when he 1 dins the codrt > 
Note well his cruel Quirks and well report. 
Let his own words against himeeif point clear 
Satire, more sharp tfefat»¥er*»wften moat severe* . 



CHARACTER 



OF THE 

REV. JAMES FOSTER* 



Codex hear,, ye ecclesiastic men. 

This, past'ral charge to W-bs~r, St-bb-ng; V — ■ ; 

Attend ye emblems of your P *s mind ! 

Mark Faith., mark Hope, mark Charity, defined; 

On terms, whence no ideas ye can,draw 

Pin well your faith, and then pronounce it law ; 

First wealth, a crosier next* your hope-enflame; 

And next church-power — a pow'r oter conscience,- claim ; 

In modes of worship right o£ choice deny ; 

Say, to convert, all means are fair— add, why r 

'Tis Charitable— let your power decree, 

That Persecution then is Charity ; 

Call reason error; forms, net things,, display, 
* Let moral doctrine to abstruse give way ; 

Sink demonstration^ myst'ry preach alone ; 

Be thus Religion's friend, and thus your own.. 
But Foster well this honest truth, extends — 

Where Mystery begins, Religion ends. 

In him, great modern miracle ! we see 

A priest from av'rice and ambition free ^ 

One, whom no persecuting spirit fires ;, ^ 

Whose heart and tongue benevolence inspires : 

Learn'd, not assuming ; eloquent, yet plain; 

Meek, tho* not tim'rous; conscious, tho' not vain ; 

Without craft, rer'rehd; holy, without cant; 

Zealous for truth, without enthusiast rant. . 
His faith, where no credulity is seen, 

Twist infidel and bigot, marks the mean ; 
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His hope, no mitre militant on earth, 
'Tis that bright crown which heav'n reserves for worth* 
. A priest, in charity with all mankind, 
His love to virtue; not to sect confiVd z 
Truth his delight; from him it flames abroad r 
From him, who fears no being, but his God : 
In him from christian moral light can shine ; 
Not mad wkh myst'ry but a sound divine ; 
He wins the wise and good, with reason's lore?. 
Then strikes their passions with pathetic pow'r; 
Where vice erects her head, rebukes the page ; 
Mitfd with rebuke, persuasive charms engage ; 
Charms, which the unthinking must to thought excite £ 
to! vice less vicious, virtue mor* upright t 
Him copy, Codex, that the good and wise, 
Who so abhor thy heart, and head despise, 
May see thee now, tho* late, redeem thy name, 
And glorify what else is damn'd to fame. 
But should some churchman, apeing wit severe, 
The poet's sure turn'd Baptist— say, and sneer;. 
Shame on that narrow mind so. often known* 
Which in one mode of faith owns worth alone. 
Sneer on, rail, wrangle T nought this truth repels— 
Virtue is virtue, whereso'er she dwells ; 
And sure, wherelearning gives her light to shine, 
Hers is all praise — if here, 'tis, Foster, thine. 
Thee boast dissenters ; we with pride may own 
Our TiHotson ; and Rome her Fenelon.* 

* In this character of the Rev. James Foster, truth 
guided the pen of the muse. Mr. Pope paid a tribute, to 
the modest worth of this excellent man: little did ha 
imagine his Rev. 'Annotator would endeavour to convert 
his praise into abuse*. The character and writings oi Fos- 
ter will be admired and read* when the works of the bit- 
ter Controversialist ace forgotten.. 
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HAPPY the mm, who in thy sparklmg eyes* 
His am'rous wishes sees, reflecting, play ; 

See* little laughing Cupids, glanciag, rise, 
And, in soft-swknDuag languor, die away. 
II. 

Still happier he ! to whom -thy meanings roll 

In sounds, which love, harmonious love, inspire- £ 

On his charm'd ear sits, rapt, hisHst'ning soul, 
'Till admiration form intense desire* 

Half-deity is he wfcowarm may press 
Thy lip, soft-swelling to the kindling kiss 

Afid may that lip asaentrre warmth express, 
TOlilove draw willing tore to ardent bliss f 
IV. 

Ctatmgfby waist, and circled m thy arms , 
Who, melting on thy mutual-melting breasts, > 

Entraac'd enjoys love's whole luxurious charms, . 
Ml a, God !— is of aUb^'xi^^u 



PROLOGUE 



8 POKE If AT THE REVIVAL OP 

SHAKESPEAR'S KING HENRY VI. 

AT TIE 

THEATRE-ROYAL IN DRURY-LANE. 

PRINTED BEFORE THE PLAY, FROM 

A SPURIOUS COPY. 



To-night a patient ear, ye Britons, lend, 
And to your great forefathers' deeds attend. 
Here cheaply warn'd, ye blest descendants, view 
What illstm England, Civil discord drew. 
To wound the heart, the martial muse prepare^; 
While the red scene with raging slaughter glares. 

Here, while a monarch's snfPrings. we relate, 
Let gen'rous grief his ruin'd grandeur wait. 
While Second Richard's blood far vengeance calls, 
Doom'd for his grandsire's guilt, poor Henry fails. 
In civil jars avenging judgment blows, 
And royal wrongs entail a people's woes. 
Henry, unvers'd in wiles-, more good than great, 
Drew on by meekness hjs disastrous Ate. 

Thus when you see this land by faction tost. 
Her nobles slain, her laws, her freedom lost; 
Let this reflection from the action flow, 
We ne'er from foreign foes could ruin know. 
Oh, let us then intestine discord shun, 
We ne'er can be^ bat by ourselves, undone. 



EPITAPH 
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A YOUNG LADY. 



Clos'd are those eyes, that beam'd seraphic fire ^ 
Cold is that breast, which gave the world desire; 
Mttte is the voice where winning softness warna'd, 
Where music melted, and where wisdom charm'd, 
And lively- wit, which -decently confin'd, 
No prude e'e¥ thought impure, no friend unkind. 

Cou'd modest "knowledge, fair nntrifling youth, 
Persuasive reason, and endearing truth, 
Cou'd honour, shewn in friendships most refin'd, 
And sense, that shields th' attempted virtuous mind, 
The social temper never known to strife, 
The height'ning graces that embellish life ; 
Cou'd these have e'er the darts of death defied, 
Never, ah ! never had Melinda died ; 
Nor can she die— e'en now survives her name* 
Immortaliz'd by friendship, love, and fame. 



EPITAPH 



ON MRS. JONES, 

GRANDMOTHER 

TO MRS. BRIDGET JONES, 

OF 

Llanelly in Carmarthenshire, 
1*> 

In her, whose relicks mark this sacred earth, ~ 

Shone all domestic and all social worth : 

First, heav'n her hope with early offspring crown'd ; 

And thence a second race rose num'rous round. 

Heav'n to industrious virtue blessing lent, 

And all was competence, and all content. 

Tho' frugal care, in Wisdom's eye admir'd, 
Knew to preserve what industry acquir'd ; 
Yet, at her board, with decent plenty blest, 
The journeying stranger sat a welcome guest. 
Prest on all sides, did trading neighbours fear 
Ruin, which hung o'er exigence severe ? 
Fare wel the friend, who spar'd th' assistant loan— 
A neighbour's woe or welfare was her own. 
Did piteous lazars oft attend her door ? 
She gave — ferewel, 'the parent of the poor. 
Youth, age, and want, once cheer'd, now sighing sweAL^ 
Ble sj her Jov'd dame, and weep *\&&\tawRgu 
T 



AN 



EPISTLE 

TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE 
SIR ROBERT WALPOLE. 

Stiu let loir wits who sense nor honour pnzc 
Sneer at all gratitude, all truth disguise ; 
At living worth, because alive, exclaim. 
Insult the exil'd, and the dead defame ! 
Such paint what pity veils in private woes, 
And what we see with grief, with mirth expose ; 
Studious to urge — (whom will mean authors space ?) 
The child's, the parent's, and the consort's tear : 
Unconscious of what pangs the heart may rend, 
Te lose what they have neter deserv'd — a frieaoV 
Such, ignorant of fccts, invent, relate, 
Expos'd persist, and answerM stiU debate 
Such, but by foils, the clearest lustre see* 
And deem aspevsing others praising thee. 

Far from these tracks my honest lays asps*** 
And greet a gen'rous heart with gen'rons fire. 
Truth be my guide ! Truth, which thy victee claims 1 
This, nor tbe.poet,. nos the patron, shames ! 
When party-minds shall lose contracted views. 
And hist'ry question, the recording Muse; 
Tisthis alone to.afteMime&miist. shine,. 
And stamp the poet and. his theme divine. 

Long has my Muse, from many amojurnMoaiue, 
Sung with small pow'r, net sought snbtime.a^laiiae ^ 
^r^thats^eat point, she now shalturge ae£acog*j 
*<Cin that f9&%rw^i^\&Uta& tag*-*. 
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Where policy, from state-illusion clear, 
Can through an open aspect shine sincere ; 
Where Science, Law, and Liberty depend, 
And own the patron, patriot, and the friend ; 
(That breast to feel, that eye on worth to game, 
That smile to cherish, and that hand to raise !> 
Whose bettef hearts her best ef thoughts inflame, 
Whose joy is bounty, aad whose gift is fame. 

Where, for relief, flees innocence distress^ ? 
To yon, who chase oppression from th* oppreas'd i 
Who, when complaint to you atone belongs, 
Forgive your own, tho' not a peoples wrongs : 
Who still make public property your care, 
And thence bid private griefs no more despair. 

Ask tbey what state your sheifring care shall wmt 
•Tis youth, 'tie age, the cottage* and the throne: 
Nor can- the prison '.scape your searching eye, 
'Your ear still opening to the captive's cry. 
Nor less was proituVd from thy early skill, 
Ere power enmroM benevolence of will ! 
To friends refintt, thy private life adhered 
By thee improving, ere by thee preferMl 
Well hadst thou weighkbwhat truth such -friends- afford* 
With thee resigning, and with thee restor'dt 
Thou taught'st tbem all extensive love to bear, 
And now mankind with thee their friendship shape. 

As the rich cloud by, due -degreed expand!, 
And show'rs down plenty thick on sundry lands* 
Thy spreading worth id various bounty fell* 
Made genius flourish, and made art excel* 

How. many,, yet deeeiv'd,^ all povv'r oppose ? 
Their fears increasing,, as deeraate their woe*;, 
Jealous of 1 bondage* while they freedom-gain* 
And moat oh$$d+. most eaffcr to complain. 

But well we ceuftt oerblisf, if well we view, . 
When pow'r opfireaiiee**** px<toefr)f> 
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View present ills that punish distant climes ; 
Or bleed in mcm'ry here from ancient times. 

Mark first the robe abus'd Religion wore, 
Story'd with griefs, and stain'd with human gore ? 
What various tortures, engines, fires, reveal, 
Study'd, empower'd, and sanctify'd by zeal ? 

Stop here, my Muse ! — Peculiar woes descry t 
Bid 'em in sad succession strike thy eye ! 
Lo, to her eye the sad succession springs ! 
6he looks, she weeps, and, as she weeps, she sings. 

See the doom'd Hebrew of his stores bereft ! 
See holy murder justify the theft ! 
His ravag'd gold some useless shrine shall raise, 
His gems on superstitious idols blaze, 
His wife, his bab-, deny'd their little home, 
Sirip'd, starv'd, unfriended, aod unpity'd roam, 

Lo, the priest's hand the Wafer-God supplies !— • 
A king by consecrated poison dies ! 

See learning range yon broad ethereal plain, 
From world to world, and god-like Science gain ! 
Ah ! what avails the curious search sustain'd, 
The finish'd toil, the god-like Science gain'd ? 
Sentenced to 6ames th' expensive wisdom fell, 
And truth from heav'n was sorcery from hell. 

See Reason bid each mystic wile retire, 
Strike out new light ! and mark ! — the wise admire ! 
Zeal shall such heresy, like Learning, hate ; 
The same their glory, and the same their fate. 

Lo, from sought mercy, one his life receives 1 
Life, worse than death, that cruel mercy gives : 
The man, perchance, who wealth and honours bore, • 
Slaves in the mine, or ceaseless strains the oar. 
So doom'd aie these, and such perhaps, our doom, 
Own'd we a Prince, avert it heaven 1 from Rome* 

Nor pri v ate worth alone false Zeal assails ; x 
Whole nations bleed when bigotry prevails. 
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What arc sworn friendships ? What are kindred ties ? 
What's faith with heresy ? (the zealot cries.) 
Sea, when war sinks the thundering cannon's roar ; 
When wounds, and death, and discord are no more ; 
When music bids undreoding joys advance, 
Swell the soft hour, and turn the swimming dance : 
When to crown these, the social sparkling bowl 
Lifts the cheertl sense, and pours out all the soul; 
Sudden he sends red massacre abroad ; 
Faithless to man, to prove his faith to God. 
What pure persuasive' eloquence denies, 
AU-drunk with blood, the arguing sword supplies i 
The sword, which to th' assassin's hand is given ! 
Th' assassin's hand ! — pronounc'd the hand of heavea ! 
Sex bleeds with sex, and infancy with age ; 
No rank, no place, no virtue stops his rage. 
Shall sword, and flame, and devastation cease, 
To please with zeal, wild zeal! the God of Peace) 

Nor less abuse has scoorg'd the civil state, 
When a King's will became a nation's fate. 
Enormous pow'r ! Nor noble, nor serene 5 
Now fierce and cruel ; now but wild and mean. 
See titles sold, to raise th' unjust supply ! 
Compelled the purchase ! or be fin'd, or buy ! 
No public spirit, guarded well by laws, . 
Uncensur'd, censures in his country's cause. 
See from the merchant forc'd th' unwilling loan ! 
Who dares deny, or deem his wealth his own ? < 
Denying, see ! where dungeon-damps arise, 
Diseas'd he pinis, and unassisted dies. 
Far more than massacre that fate accurst ! 
As of all deaths the ling'ring is the worst. 

New courts of censure griev'd with new offence, 
Tax'd without power, -and fin'd without pretence, . 
Explained, at will, eacb-ftatue's wrested -aim, 
TiU nuurkB-oC inert wwthems^kftcljhaiBe; : . . 
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So po m trow !— life was the seveeast griaf. 
And the wont death seemM wckm for relief: 

In vain the subject sought redreWfrom las*. 
No senate hVd thfxpartial judge to aire: 
Senates were void, and senator* confin'd. 
For the great cam of Natare and Mankind t 
Who King* superior to the peopteown; 
Yet prtfa the law superior to the taraan 

Who can review, without a gea'raus tear* 
A Church, a State, so impious, so severe; 
A land uncultured thro* pefeottc jars. 
Rich I-^-bdt with carnage from intestine wars | 
The hand of Iadostry employ^ no more,' 
And Cemmerce flying to some safer shore ; 
All property reduced, to PowV a ptey, 
And Sense and Learning chas'd by Zeal away I 
Who honours net each dear departed ghost, 
That strove for Liberty so won, so lost: 
So well regaia'd when god-like William men, 
And first entaiPdsthe blessing George bestows £ 
May Walpole still the growing triumph raiat, 
And bid these emotate Eliza's days ; 
~Stil serve a Prince, who o*er hia people great, 
As far transcends in virtue, as in state ! 

The Muse pursues thee to thy rural seat $ 
Bv'n there shall liberty inspire retreat. 
When solemn- oaresifr flowing wis are drowa'd,. 
And sportivect^andsoeialJanghagorou^ 
Ev'n then, when paejing mirth begiswtbiail, 
The converse varies to the serious tale. 
The tale pathetieepeakaanmemetch that ower 
To some deficient law retiefleet woea. 
Whatma tautpfr j iw agtbc^s^^ 
How aUihetogwIetarwaads eflnfesB'<M' 
Mow springs the haatJ Hit now utptea'dfto theugit L 
jfow ripe \ 9&mm?to^n:mttm9.tm&i& .. 
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New bills* which regelating aseans bestow, 

J ustice prerarre, yetseft'nrag mercy know : 

Justice shall low vexaswas wites -decline, 

And still thrive most, when lawyers most fepifttv 

Justice from jargon shall refin'd appear, 

To knowledge thftf-ow native language dear. 

Hence we may learn, no more decent ay lair, 

Whence wealth and life their best assurance draw; 

The freed insolvent, with iadastrioas hand, 
Strifes yet £o satisfy the just demand: 
Thos ruthless men, who wou'd his pow'rs restrain, 
Oft what severity would lose, obtain. 

These, and a thousand gifts, thy thought acquires, 
Which Liberty benevolent inspires. 
From Liberty the fruits of law increase, 
Plenty, and joy, and all the arts of peace. 
Abroad the merchant, While the tempests rave, 
Adventurous sails, nor fears the wind and wave ; 
At home untir'd we find th' auspicious hand 
With flocks, and herds, and harvests, bless the land : 
While there, the peasant glads the grateful soil, 
Here mark the shipwright, there the mason toil, 
Hew, square, and rear magnificent the stone, 
And give our oaks a glory not their own ! 
What life demands, by this obeys her call. 
And added elegance consummates all. 
Thus stately cities statelier navies rise, 
And spread oar grandeur under distant sides, 
From Liberty each nobler Science sprung, 
A Bacon brighten'd, and a Speaser sung : 
A Clarke and Locke new tracts of truth explore 
And Newton reaches heights unreached before. 

What Trade sees Property that wealth main'- 8 ! 
Which industry no longer dreads to gain ; 
What tender conscience kneels with fears n 
Enjoys her worship, ajid atom faa \u^\ er * 
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What genius now from want to fortune climbs, 

And to safe Science ev'ry thought sublimes ; 

What Royal Pow'r, from his superior state, 

Sees public happiness his own create ; 

But kens those patriot-souls, to which he owes 

Of old each source, whence now each blessing flows ; 

And if such spirits from their heav'o descend, 

And blended flame, to point one glorious end ; 

Flame from one breast, and thence on Britain shine, 

What lore, what praise, O Walpole, then is thine ? 



ro 

mr. john mm, 

A PAINTM, ADVISING «TMC TO'bltAir X C*RTAI» 
NOBLE AND ILLUSTRIOUS PERSON; 

" OCCASIONED BY StHSltta' fttS* PKTlVRtt 0# 
THE CELEBRATED CLIO. 

Forgive an artless, ao officious friend, 

Weak, when I judge, but willing; to commend ; 

Fall'n as 1 am, by no-kind fortune rais'd* 

Depress'd, obscur'd, unpity'd^ and unprais'd j 

Yet, when these well-known features I peruse, 

Some warmth awakes — some embers of a Muse. r 

Ye Muses, Graces, and ye Loves appear ! 
Your Queen, your Venus,, and your Clio's here ! 
1 n such pure fires her rising thoughts- refine ! 
Her eyes with such commanding sweetness shines 
Such vivid tinctures sure thro* ether glow, 
Stain summer clouds,, or gild the wat'ry bow: 
If life Pygmalion's itf'ry rav'rite fiVd, 
Sure some enamoured God this draught inspir'd ! 
Or, if you rashly caught Promethean flame, 
Shade the sweet theft; and mar the beauteous >frame ! 
Yet if those cheering lights the prospect fly, 
Ah ! — let no pleasing view the loss supply. 
Some dreary den, some desart waste prepare, 
"Wild as my thoughts, or dark as my despair. 

But still* my. friend, still the sweet object stays, 
Still stream your colours rich with Clio's rays ! 
Sure at each kindling touch your canvass glows ! , 
Sure the full form, instinct with spirit, grows! 
Let the dolt artist puzzling rules explore, 
Dwell o»:tbe face, aadge&e the featoua ctet * 
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Yoa eye the soul — there genuine nature find, 
You, thro' the meaning muscles, strike the mind. 

Nor can one view such boundless pow'r confine, 
All Nature opens to an art like thine ! 
Now rural scenes in simple grandeur rise ! m 
Vales, hills, lawns, lakes, and vineyards feast our eyes, 
Now halcyon Peace a smiling aspect wears ! 
Now the red scene with war and ruin glares ! 
Here Britain's fleets o'er Europe's seas preside ! 
There long-tost cities rear their ancient pride ! 
You from the grave can half redeem the slain, 
And bid great Julius charm the world again : 
Mark out Pharsalia's, mark out Manila's fray. 
And image all the horrors of the day. 

But if new glories most our warmth excite ; 
If toils untry'd to noblest aims invite ; 
Would you in envy'd pomp unrivall'd reign, 
Oh, let HoratiuB grace the canvass plain ! 
His form might ev'n idolatry create, 
In lineage, titles, wealth and worth elate ! 
Empires to him might virgin honours owe, 
From him arts, arms, and laws new influence know; 
For him kind suns no fruits and grain shall shine, 
And future gold lie rip'ning in the mine : 
For him fine marble in the quarry lies, 
Which, in due statues, to his fame shall rise. 
Thro' those bright features Csesar's spirit trace, 
Each conqu'ring sweetness, each imperial grace, 
All that is soft or eminently great, 
Jn love, in war, in knowledge, or in state. 

Thus shall your colours, like bis worth amaze 1 
Thus shall you charm, enrich'd with Clio's praise ! 
Clear, and more clear, your golden genius shines, 
While my dim lamp of life obscure declines : 
Dull'd in damp shades it wastes, unseen, away, 
While yours, triumphant, glows one blaze of day. 
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Now various birds in melting concert sing, 
And bail the beauty of the opening spring ; 
Now to thy dreams the nightingale complains, 
Till the lark wakes thee with her cheerful strains j 
Wakes, in thy verse and friendship ever kind, 
Melodious comfort to my jarring mind. 

Oh, could my soul thro' depths of knowledge see, 
Cou'd I read nature and mankind like thee, 
I should overcome, or bear the rocks of fete, 
And draw e'en envy to the humblest state. 
Thou caoist raise honour from each \11 event, 
From shocks gain vigour, and from want content. 

Think not light poetry my life's chief care ! 
The muse's mansion is, at best, but air 5 
But, if more solid works my meaning forms, 
Th' unfinish'd structures mil by fortune's storms. 

Oft have 1 said we fsMy those accuse, 
Whose godlike souls life's middle state refuse. 
Self-love, I cry*d, there seeks ignoble rest ; 
Care sleeps not calm, when millions wake unblest ; 
Mean let me shrink, or spread sweet shade o'er a% 
low as the shrub, or as the cedar tall 
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'Twas vain ! 'twas wild U*4 sought the middle state, 
And found the good, and found the truly great. 

Tho* verse can never give my soul her aim ; 
Tho' action only claims substantial fame ; 
Tho' fate denies what my proud wants require, 
Yet grant me, heav'n, by knowledge to aspire : 
Thus to enquiry let me prompt the Blind; ' \ 
Thus clear dimm'd truth, and bid her bless mankind; 
From the pierc'd orphan thus draw shafts of grief, 
Arm want with patience, and teach wealth relief ! 
To serve lov'd liberty inspire my breath ! 
Or, if my life be useless, grant me death; 
For he, who useless is in life surveyed, 
Burthens.that world, his duty bids him aid. 

Say, what have honours to allure the mind, 
Which he gains most, who least has serv'd mankind ? 
i Titles, when worn by fools I dare despise ; 
J Yet they claim homage, when they crown the wise* 
When high distinction marks deserving heirs, 
Xfeaart still dignifies the mark it wears* " 
But, who to birth alone wou'd honours owe ? 
Honours, if true, from seeds of merit grow. 
Those trees, with sweetest inarms, invite our eyes> 
Which, from our own eugi aftment, fruitfol rise. 
\ Still we love best what we with labour gain, 
As the child's dearer for the mother's pain. 
The Great 1 wou'd net epvy nor deride; 
Nor stoop to sweU s> vain Superior's pride ; 
Nor view an Equal's hope witfi jealous eyes; 
Nor crufth the wretch beneath, who wailing lies. 
My sympathi«ina>breast his grief can feel, 
And my eye weep the wound \ cannot heal. 
Ne'er among friendships let me sow debate^ 
Nprby another's, fall advance my .state; 
Nor misuse wit. against an. absent friend : 
Let me the virtues of a foe defend I 
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In wealth and want true minds preserve their weight 
Meek, tho' exalted; tbo' disgrac'd elate; 
Gen'rous and grateful, wrongtt or belp'd, they live; 
Grateful to serve, wvi gegtom to forgive. 

This may they learn, who close thy life attend; 
Which, dear in meui'ry, still instructs thy friend. 
Tho* cruel distance bars my grosser eye, 
My soul clearsighted, draws thy virtue nigbj 
Thro' her deep woe that quickening comfort gleams. 
And lights up Fortitude with Friendship's beams* 



VERSES 



SENT 

TO MR. AARON HILL, Esq. 

WITH THE TRAGEDY OF 

SIR THOMAS OVERBURY, 

EXPECTING 

HIM TO CORRECT IT. 

— •<«-«>v>.— . 

I. 

As the soul, stript of mortal clay, 

Grows all divinely fair,. 
And boundless roves the milky way, 

And views sweet prospects there, 
II. 

This hero, clogg'd with drossy lines, 

By thee new vigour tries; 
As thy correcting hand refines, 

Bright scenes around him rise. 
III. 

Thy touch brings the wish'd stone tb past; 

So sought, so long foretold ; 
h turns polluted lead, or brass, 

At once to purest gold* 



THE 



FRIEND. 

AH EPISTLE 
TO AARON HILL, Esq. 



O MY lov'd HM, O thou by heav'n design'd 
To charm, to mend, and to adorn mankind! 
To thee my hopes, fears, joys, and sorrows tend, 
Thou brother, father, nearer yet ! — thon friend ! 

If worldly friendships of cement, divide, " - 
As interests vary, or as whims preside j 
If leagues of lux'ry borrow friendship's light. 
Or leagues subversive of all social right : 
O say, my Hill, in what propitious sphere, 
Gain we the friend, pure, knowing, and sincere } 
Tis where the worthy and the wise retire ; 
There wealth may learn its use, may love inspire ; 
There may young worth the noblest end obtain, 
In want may friends, in friends may knowledge gain : 
In knowledge. bliss ; for wisdom virtue finds, 
-And brightens mortal to immortal minds. 
Kind then, my wrongs, if love, like yours, succeed J 
For you, like virtue, are a friend indeed. 

Oft when you saw my youth wild error know, 
Reproof, soft-hinted, taught the blush to glow. 
Young and unform'd, you first my genius rais'd, 
Just smil'd when faulty, and when mod'rate praia'd. 
Me shun'd, me ruin>d, such a mother's rage ! 
You sung, till pity wept o'er ev'ry page. 
You call'd my lays and wrongs to early fame j 
Yet, yet, th' obdurate mother feU to tas^s*. 
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Pierc'd as I was ! your counsel saften'd care, 
To case turn'd anguish, and to hope despair. 
The man who never wound afflictive feels, 
He never felt the balmy worth that heals. 
Welcome the wound, when blest with such relief 1 
For deep is felt the friend, when felt in grief. 

From you shall never r bat with ljfe, remove. 
Aspiring genius, condescending love. 
When some, with cold, superior looks, redress, 
Relief seems insult, and confirms distress : 
You, when you view the man with wrongs besiegtf^ 
While warm you act th» oWiger, aeem.th' oblig'cL 
All winning mild to each of lowly state : 
To equals free, unsenrite to the great ; 
Greatness you honour, when by^wortb acquir'd '; 
Worth is by worth in.ev*ry rank admir'd. 
Greatness you scorn, when titles insult speak ; 
Proud to vain pride, to bonomrM meekness meek* 
That worthless bliss, which others court,, you fly;. 
That worthy woe, they shun, attracts your eye. 

But shall the muse resound alone your praise ? 
No — let the public friend exalt her lays ! 
O trace that friend with me ! — he'siyonrs !— he's mine ! 
The worlds ! — beneficent behold him shine ! 

Is wealth his sphere } If riches', lite a tide, . 
From either India pour theircgoklen pride;. 
Rich inroad works, him other wants employ; 
He gives the widow 1 * heart to. sing for j«y. 
To orphans 1 , prisoners, shall his bounty flow ; 
The weeping- family of' want and woe. 

Is knowledge bw ? Benevolently great r 
In leisure active, and in care sedate:; 
What aid, his4tttle wealth, perchatrce, denies; 
In each hard instance, his advice supplies; 
With modest' truth sets the wanaVriog Tigfrt, • 
And gives reffgieii^uxej ^iumaUiajhfct 
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In love diffusive, as in light refin'd, 

The lib'ral emblem of his Maker's mind. 

Is pow'r his orb ? He then, like pow'r divine. 
On all, tho' with a varied ray, will shine. 
Ere pow'r was his, the man, he once caress 1 d, 
Meets the same faithful smile, and mutual breast i 
But asks his friend some dignity of state ; 
His friend, unequal to th' incumbent weight r 
Asks it a stranger, one whom parts inspire 
With all a people's welfare would require ? 
His choice admits no pause ; bis gift will prove, 
All private, well absorbed in public love. 
He shields his country, when for aid she calls $ 
Or shou'd she fall, with her he greatly f alls : 
But, as proud Rome, with guilty conquest crown'd* 
Spread slav'ry, death, and desolation round, 
Shou'd e'er his country, for dominion's prize, 
Against the sons of men a faction rise, 

Glory, in hers, is in his eye disgrace ; 
The friend of truth, the friend of human race. 
Thus to no one, no sect, no clime confin'd, 

His boundless love embraces all mankind 5 
And all their virtues in his life are known ; 

And all their joys and sorrows are his own. 
These are the lights, where stands that friend confest 

This, this the spirit, which informs thy breast. 

Thro 1 fortune's cloud thy genuine worth can shine ; 

Wh at wouldst thou not, were wealth and greatness thine J 
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TO 

Yfil BXCBIXXfiT 

MIRANDA, 

CONSORT OF AARON HIIX, Bsq, 




EACH soft'aing c Tiarm of Cticfs wafting sonf, 
Montague's soul, which shines divinely strong, 
These blend, with graceful ease, to form thy rhyme, 
Tender, yet chaste; sweet-sounding, yet sublime j 
Wisdom and wit have made thy works their cars, 
Each passion glows, refin'd by precept, there: 
To fair Miranda's form each grace island ; 
The muses and the virtues tune thy mind. 



to 



MRS. ELIZA HAYWOOD, 

ON HER NOVEL, CALLED, 
THE RASH ABSOLVE. 
i<a*y > - 

DOOM'D to a fate which damps the poet's flame, 
A muse, unfriended, greets thy rising name ! 
Unvers'd in envy's, or in flatt'ry's phrase, 
Greatness she flies, yet merit claims her praise j 
Nor will she, at her with'ring wreath, repine, 
But smile, if femt and fortune cherish thine. 

The sciences in thy sweet genius ^harm, 
And, with their strength, thy sex's softness arm. 
In thy full figures, painting's force we find, 
As music fires, thy language lifts the mind. 
Thy pow'r gives form, and touches into life 
The passions imag'd in their bleeding strife : 
Contrasted strokes, true art and fancy show, 
And lights and shades in lively mixture flow. 
Hope attacks Fear and Reason, Love's controuf , 
Jealousy wounds, and Friendship heals the soul : 
Black Falshood wears bright Gallantry's disguise, 
.And the gilt cloud enchants the fair-one's eyes. 
Thy dames, in grief and frailties lovely shine, 
And when most mortal half appear divine. 
If, when some godlike, fav'rite passion sways, 
The willing heart too fatally obeys, 
Great minds lament what cruel censure blames,. 
And ruin'd Virtue gen'rous pity claims. 

Eliza, still impaint Love's powerful Queen ! 
Let Love, soft Love ! exalt each swelling seen** 
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Arm'd with keen wit, in fame's wide lists advance I 
Spain yields in fiction, in politeness, France. 
Such orient light, as the first poets knew, 
Flames from thy thought, and brightens ev'ry view ! 
A strong, a glorious, a luxuriant fire, 
Which warms cold wisdom into wild desire ! 
Thy Fable glows so rich thro' ev>ry page, 
What moral's force can the fierce heat assuage f 
And yet — but say, if erer doom'd to prove 
The sad, the dear perplexities of love ! 
Where seeming transport softens ev'ry pain, 
Where fancy'd freedom waits the winning chain ? 
Varying from pangs to visionary joys, 
Swe-. t is the fate, and charms as it destroys f 
Say then — if love to sudden rage gives way, 
Will the soft passion not resume its sway ? 
Charming and charm'd, can Love from Love retire? 
Can a cold convent quench th' unwilling fire } 
Precept, if human, may our thoughts refine. 
More wc admire ! but cannot prove divine. 



AN EPISTLE 



TO 

MRS. OLDFIELD, 

OF THE THE ATRE-EOY At. 



While to your charms onequal verse I raise, 
Aw'd I admire, and tremble as I praise : 
Here art and Genius new refinement need, 
lasting, they gaze, and, as they gaze, recede! 
Can art, or genius, or their pow'rs combin'd, 
But from corporeal organs sketch the mind ? 
When sound embody'd can with shape surprise, 
The muse may emulate your voice and eyes. 

Mark rival arts perfection's point pursue 1 . 
Each rivals each, . but to excel in you ! 
The bust and medal bear the meaning face, 
And the proud statue adds the posture's grace ! 
Imag'd at length, the bury'd heroine, known, 
Still seems to wound, to smile, or frown in stone ! 
As art wou'd art; or metal stone surpass, 
Her soul strikes, gleaming, thro' Corinthian brass !' 
Serene, the saint in smiling silver shines, 
And cherubs weep in gold o'er sainted shrines ! 
If long-lost forms from Raphael's pencil glow, 
Wond'rous in warmth the mimic colours flow ! 
Each look, each attitude, new grace displays ; 
Your voice and motion tile and music raise. • 

Thus Cleopatra in your charms refines ; 
She lives, she speaks, with force improved she shines! '- 
vFair, and more fair, you ev'ry grace transmit j 
Love, learning! beauty, elegance, and wit. 
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Caesar, the world's unrivall'd master fiVd, 
In her imperial soul, his own admifd ! 
Philippi's victor wore her wioning chain, 
And felt not empire's loss in beauty's gain. 
Cou'd the pale heroes your bright influence know, 
Or catch the silver accents as they flow, 
Drawn from dark rest by your enchanting strain. 
Each shade were lur'd to life and lore again. 

Say, sweet inspirer ! were each annal known, 
What living greatness Shines there not your own ! 
If the griev'd muse by some lov'd empress rose, 
New strength, new grace it to your influence owes ! 
If pow'r by war distinguish'd height reveals, 
Your nobler pride the wounds of fortune heals t 
Then cou'd an empire's cause demand your care, 
The soul, that justly thinks, wou'd greatly dare. 

Long has feign'd Venus mock'd the muse's praise. 
You dart, divine Ophelia! genuine rays! 
Warm through those eyes enliv'ning raptures roll ! 
Sweet thro' each striking feature streams your son! ! 
The soul's bright meanings heighten beauty's fires : 
Your looks, your thoughts, your deeds, each grace inspire! ! 

Know then, if rank'd witkmonarchs, here you stand* 
What fete declines, you from the muse demand ! 
Each grace that shone of old in each fem'd fair* 
Or may in modern dames refinement wear j 
Whate'er just, emulative thoughts pursue, 
Is all confirmed* is all ador'd in you ! 
If god-like bosoms pant for pow'r to bless A 
If tis a monarch's glory to redress j 
In conscious majesty you shine serene, 
In thought a heroine, and in aet a queen* 



TO 



THE RIGHT HONOURABLE 
BESSY, COUNTESS OF ROCHFORD* 

DAUGHTER OF THE LATE EARL RIFEEIj 
WREN WITS CHILD. 

As when the sun wtdks ftrth in flaming geld, 
Mean plants may smile, and humble flow*! unfold. 
The low-laid lark the distant ether wings, 
And, as she soars, her daring anthem sings ; 
So, when thy charms celestial views create, 
My smiling song surmounts my gloomy late. 
Thy angel-embryo prompts my towering lays, 
Claims my food wish, and fires my fa tare praise : 
May it, if male, its grartdwre^ image weerj 
Or in its mother's charms confess the fair ; 
At the kind birth may each wM planet wait ; 
Soft be the pain, bat prorcthe blessing greets 

Hail Hirers! hallow'd shade ! descend from rest ! 
Descend and smile, to see thy Rochfbrd blest : 
Weep not the scenes thro' which my life must ruty 
Tho' (ate, fleet-footed, scents thy languid son. 
The bar that, darkening cross'd my crested claim, 
Yields at her charms, and brightens in their flame : 
That blood, which, honour'd, in thy Rochford reigns, 
Tn cold, unwilling wand'rings trac'd my reins. 
Want's wint'ry realm froze bard around my view ; 
And scorn's keen blasts a cutting anguish blew. 
To such sad weight my gathering griefs were wrought, 
Life geem'd not life, but when OHOT^&^a.tatt$^ 
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Decreed beneath a mother's frown to pine, 
/ Madness were ease, tomis'ry form'd like mine ! 
Yet my muse Waits thee thro' the realms of day, 
Where lambent lightnings round thy temples play. 
Sure my fierce woes, will, like those fires, refine, 
Thus lose their torture, and thus glorious shine ! 
And now the muse heaven's milky path surre ys, 
With thee, 'twixt pendant worlds, it won d'ring strays. 
Worlds which, unnumber'd as thy virtues, roll 
Round suns— fix'd, radiant em blems of thy soul ! 
Hence lights refracted ran thro* distant skies. 
Changeful on azure plains in quiv'ring dyes ! 
So thy mind darted thro' its earthy frame, 
A wide, a various, and a glittfring flame. 
- • Now a new scene enormous lustre brings, 
?wow seraphs shade thee round with silver wings ; 
In angel-forms thou see'st thy Rochford shine j 
In each sweet form is trac'd her beauteous line 
Such was her soul, ere this selected mould 
Sprung at thy wish, the sparkling life V infold ! . 
So amidst cherubs shone her son refin'd, 
Ere infant-flesh the new-form'd soul enshrin'd ! 
So shall a frequent race from Rochford rise, Kl 
The world's fair pride — Descendants of theskiet, 



VERSES 



TO 

A YOUNG LADY. 

lf» — 

Polly, from me> t&>» now a to^c!* 

Kay, tho? a poet, heir the * oioe of truth j 

Polly, you're npt a beauty, yet you're pretty | 

So grave, yet gay ; so silly, yet 10 witty i 

A heart of softness, yet a tongue of satire ; 

You've cruelty, yet, e'en with that, gOfld->fi*jtmra * 

Now you are free, east rtSerrk) awhile ; 

Now a fore'd frown betriiys a willing smile. 

Reproach'd for absence, yet your sight deny'df ^ j» 

My tongue yen silesoe, yet my silence chide,<=i * v «4 

How would yeq praise me, shou'd your sex defame I 

Yet, shou'd they praise, grow jealous, and egcjaipi. 

If I despair, with some kind look yoq bless, ; 

But if I hope, at once all hope suppress. 

You scorn ; yet shou'd my peasjaji ehauge or fail. 

Too late you'd whimper eut a softer tale* . . 

You love ; yet from your lover's wish return } 

Doubt, yet discern ; deuy, ami y*t desire. 

Such, PoUy, are yoursetm-part tmt^, partition, 

Some though. QMichvMm> fimlailaepftW^Mni, 



Y 



AM 



EPISTLE 

TO DAMON AND DELIA* 



HEAR, Damon, Delimbear, in candid laya, 

Truth without anger, without flattVy, praise ! 

A bookish mind, with pedantry unfraught, 

•Oft a sedate yet never gloomy thought : 

Prompt to rejoice when others pleasure know, 

And prompt to feel the pang for others woe ; 

To soften faults, to which a foe is prone, • 

And, in a friend's perfection, praise your own ; 

A will sincere, unknown to selfish views ; 

A heart of love, of gallantry a muse ; 

A delicate, yet not a jealous mind ; 

A passion ever fond, yet never blind, 

•Glowing, with am'rous, yet with guiltless fires, 

In ever-eager, never gross desires ; 

A modest honour, sacred to contain 

From tattling vanity, when -smiles you gam ; 

Constant most pleas'd when beauty most yoo pleas* t 

Damon ! your picture's shown in tints like these* 

Say, Delia, must I chide you. or commend r 
Say, must I be your flatt'rer or your friend r 

To praise no graces in a rival fai r, 
Nor your own foibles in a sister spare ; 
Each lover's billet, bant'ring to reveal, 
And never known one secret to conceal j 
Young, tickle, fair, a levity inborn, 
To treat all sighing slaves with flippant scorn; 
An eye, expressive of a wand'ring mind ; 
jtfor this to read, not that to XkmfcmcWd v 



TO DAMON -AND DELIA. 



Or, when a book or tbonght from whim retards, 
Intent on songs or novels, dress or cards ; 
Choice to select tbe-perty of delight, 
To kill time, thought, and fame in frolic flight; 
To flutter here, to flurry- there on wiog ; 
To talk, to tease, to simper, or to sing; 
To prude it, to coquet it— him to trust, 
Whose vain, loose life, should caution or disgust j 
Him to dislike,' whose modest worth shou'd please.- 
Say, is your picture shown in tints like these ? 
Yours — you deny it — Hear the point then tried, 
Let judgment, truth, the muse, and love decide. 
What yours ! — Nay, fairest trifler frown not so ; 
Is it ? the muse with doubt — Love answers mo : 
you smile— Is't not ? Again the question try ! — 
Yes, judgment thinks, and truth will y«s, reply.. 



MISS M * . . Hv»» > 

t*tft WrYtt 

mr. pope's works- 



See female ffee 4bd fetttale felly here* 

Rallied wfth wft polite, Or test fetfKire t 

Let Pope present such objects to der vte#| 

Such are, faty fair, the fuHreverseof yoUi 

Rapt when, to Loddon* stream * from Wia«bw»i*«*ita> 

He sings the tfeodest therm* of sylvan maiaa* 

Bear Burford's hills in mem'ry's eye appear, 

And LuddaPs spring f still murmurs in my ear : 

But when you cease to bless my longing eyes, 

Dumb is the spring, the joyless prospect dies : 

Come then, my charmer, come ! here transport reigns t 

New health, new youth inspirits all my veins. 

Each hour let intercourse of hearts employ,.. 

Thou life ef loveliness ! thou soul of joy ! 

Love, wakes the birds — Oh, hear each melting lay ! 

Love warms the world — come, charmer, come away! 

But hark ! — immortal Pope resumes the lyre ! 

Diviner airs, diviner flights, inspire: 

Hark where an angel's language tunes the line ! ' 

See where the thoughts and looks of angels shine ! * 

Here he pour'd all the music of your tongue, 

And all your looks and thoughts, unconscious suns> 

* Alluding to the beautiful Episode qf Loddona in 
Windsor Forest, 
f A spring near Burford. 



VERSES 

BINT TO 

MRS. BRIDGET JOKES* 
T HE WANDERER, A POEM J 

Al*UDING TO AW 1V1SOBC, 

Wktrt « jnftg ma* tunu kimU/§r 4he 
Jots */ *«# wtfr QfympU. 



When with *t&&ttoha t*>*tm &*«ty 

While this Ihfc ytifttfc, Wftd tliat ftkSh* teXffttifct, 
Faint was bit joy ttttsparHS tt> wliat 1 1Wfc* 
When in my angtt Biddys pttMMfe Melt. 

Tell her, my muse* in soft^ eae% aighiag breath, 
If she his piercing grief can pitying see, 

Worse than to him was his Otympta's deaths 
From her each sagaeM*! ahatnea^i *am? 



TO 



JOHN POWELL, Esqy 

BARRISTER AT LAW. 

In me, long absent, long with anguish-fraught, 
In me, tho» silence long has deaden'd thought, 
Yet mem'ry lives, and cal|s the muse's aid, 
To snatch our friendship from oblivion's shade. 
As soon* the sun shall cease the world to warm. 
As soon Llanelly's * fair that world to charm, 
As grateful sense of goodness, true like thine, 
shall e'er desert a breast so warm as mine. 

When imag'd Cambria strikes my mem'ry's eye, 
(Cambria) my darling scene I) I, sighing, cry 
Where is my Powell ? dear associate where > 
To him I would unbosom er'ry care ; 
To him, who early felt, from* beauty, pain ; 
GalPd in a plighted, faithless virgin's chain. 
At length, from her ungen'rous fetters freed, 
Again be loves ! he woe*! his hopes succeed !. 
Sat the gay bridegroom,, still by fortune crest, , 
Is, instant, in the weeping .wid'wer lost 
Her, his sole joy! her from his bosom torn, 
What feeling heart, but learns, like Us, to mourn ? 
Can nature then, such sudden shocks sustain ? 
Mature thus struck, all reason pleads in vain ! 
Tho* late, frees reason- yet he draws relief, 
Dwells on her mem'ry; but dispels his grief . 
Love, wealth and fame (tyrannic passions all !) 
Hfraore eaflame him, and no more enthral. 



*llr«, Bridget Jones. 



TO JOHN POWELL, Esq. 1 

"He seeks no more, in Rufui' ball, renown ; 
Nor envies Pelf the jargon of the gown j 
Butpleas'd with competence, on rural plains, 
Bis wisdom courts that ease his worth obtains. 
Would private jars, which sadden rise, encreasef 
His candour smiles all discord into peace. 
To party storms is public weal resign'd ? 
Each steady, patriot-virtue steers his mind. 
Calm, on the beach, while madd'ning billows rave, 
Re gains philosophy from ev'ry wave j 
Science, from ev'ry object round, he draws; 
from various nature and from nature's laws. 
He lives o'er ev'ry past historic age ; 
He calls forth ethics from the fabled page. 
H im evangelic truth, to thought excites ; 
And him, by turns, each classic muse delights. 
With wit well-natur'd ; wit, that wonld disdain 
A pleasure rising from another's pan; 
Social to all, and most of btiss possest; 
When most he renders all, around htm, blest : 
To unread squires, illiterally gay; 
Among the learn'd, as learned full as they $ 
With the polite, all, ail- accomplished ease, 
) By nature fbrm'd, without deceit, to please. - 

Thus shines thy youth ; and thus, my friend, elate 
In bliss as well as worth, is truly great 
Me still should ruthless fate, unjust, expose 
Beneath those clouds, that rain unnumbered woatj 
Me, to some nobler sphere, should fortune raise. 
To wealth conspicuous, and to laurePd praise: 
TJnalter'd yet be love and friendship mine ; 
Itstill am Cube's, and I still am thine. 

JFWJX 
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